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MAID MARIAN. 


ES, it was surely the embodiment of feminine beauty,—the dark, 
narrow-lidded eyes, wide apart,—did you ever notice the terri- 
ble intelligence in the eyes of a portrait?—the slim patrician nose, the 
hair so quaintly coifed with pearl, the uplifted hand: no wonder that 
Macfarren gazed at it with something like reverence. You will be 
apt to imagine that Macfarren was an enthusiast, possibly with darkly 
curling hair and of a Byronic-Dantesque cast of countenance. Quite 
the contrary. He was a keen-witted, hard-headed New York lawyer 
fast galloping out df his forties,—a well-made, well-dressed man, with 
a clear-cut, sensible face. His hair had been trifled with by the hand 
of Time, and what remained is not worth describing. 

Nor was the place sanctified by the lady Marian’s portrait a Nor- 
man abbey, nor yet a battlemented castle. It was a room sliced off 
from the place where the housemaids kept their brooms and dust-pans 
on the third floor of a New York hotel. Macfarren had kept those 
rooms for twenty years. Meanwhile, bachelors’ flats had sprung up 
all over town, but he was conservative and kept his modest suite of two 
rooms until the advent of the lady,Marian made another room a 
necessity. For the portrait’ was so large—a full-length—and so con- 
spicuous that it. would have monopolized the whole of the cosey sitting- 
room. Besides, Macfarren had a—superstition, perhaps—something 
about the portrait which made him shrink from exposing it to the 
vulgar gaze of the waiters and bell-boys who saw the inside of his 
room, and the jokes—how he would have chafed under them !—of the 


good fellows who, came in occasionally for a quiet smoke and chat. - 
Vout. XXXVIII.—43 661 
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It seemed as if Destiny had had some share in giving to him the 
lady Marian. Some years before, loitering in England, he had wan- 
dered into an old show-place in one of the midland counties and had 
seen this picture. It made a strange impression on him; and he was 
singularly unsusceptible to anything but ideas: they always impressed 
him tremendously. He was surprised and almost ashamed of the hold 
this face took upon him. He carried it in his mind through fifteen 
years, and once or twice when he had been arguing a case before a 
learned judge the sedate black figure on the bench had become Lady 
Marian, resplendent in white and pearls, and he had experienced a 
queer sensation as if he were pleading his cause to her instead of to the 
honorable court. And the other day on a flying trip to London he 
had suddenly come across her in an auction-room where a sale of 
antiques and curios was going on, and, with a recklessness entirely 
foreign to his natural conservatism, he had bought her at a high figure, 
—bought his divinity of fifteen years for hard cash. He had also hired 
a room for her, and, coming home to dinner on this particular evening 
when for the first time she hung in beauty on his walls, he entered the 
place made glorious by her presence, and, carefully closing the door 
after him, stood in homage before her. He had been smoking, but‘an 
instinctive reverence made him remove his cigar from his lips. He 
looked long and steadily. This picture had helped him to understand 
himself. Would he have otherwise known that under this cool exterior, 
this nature so distinctly intellectual, existed a sentiment so deep, so 
strong, so romantic? It came home to him that he was very like 
those old pagans who first took statues as their symbols and then came 
to worship the symbols, Then he looked into the eyes, and presently 
the eyes looked at him, loftily, yet not unkindly. And then—ah! 
sweet, strange, delicious moment—the lips parted into a dazzling 
smile. 

Macfarren, moving mechanically like a sleep-walker, picked up a 
small lighted lamp from a table near, although the gas in a gaudy 
chandelier flared brightly above him, and examined the picture. He 
put the lamp down carefully. He was a member of the Nineteenth 
Century Club, and had heard some queer talk about psychology and’ 
_ theosophy which had impressed him as being rather more baseless and 
extravagant than Jack and the Bean-stalk. What, then, was this? 
He walked rapidly into the outer sitting-room, locked the door, and 
returned. And there, sitting gracefully upright in a chair, was the 
lady Marian. 

Something common to worshippers in all ages happened to Macfar- 
ren. He fell on his knees. Lady.Marian seemed in no wise discon- 
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certed, and, leaning forward, held out her hand. Macfarren kissed 
passionately the warm pink palm. 

“Friend,” said she, in a soft and composed voice, “how came I 
hither?” The question confused Macfarren hopelessly. He dared 
not tell her that he had bought her,—that she came in a box which 
was opened in the custom-house, and that he had paid a thirty-per-cent. 
ad valorem duty on her. He was inexpert as a liar, although quick at 
diplomacy. He could only murmur, after an awkward pause, “I do 
not know.” 

“The last thing I remember,” said Marian, looking around the un- 
familiar room with calmly inquisitive eyes, “was a ball at Six Mile 
Bottom, whither I went with Lady Stukely. My lord of Leicester 
told me that our sovereign lady Queen Bess had signified that she 
would not excuse me from my turn of duty as bedchamber-woman ; 
and then he drank to my success at court in red wine, and I drank too. 
Think you the wine was drugged ?” 

Having entered on his career as a liar, there was now no retreat for 
Macfarren. Besides, he was really at a loss for opinions. 

“T think not,” he replied, humbly. “A lady of rank would 
scarcely be so treated in the house of her friends.” 

Marian’s countenance assumed a look of genuine relief. 

“They would hardly dare to play so scurvy a trick on the daughter 
of Lord Howard de Ruthven. And, although I have heard dark tales 
of what was done to Amy Robsart—thou dost know Amy, the daughter 
of Sir John Robsart of Cumnor Hall ?” 

“T have heard of her,” replied Macfarren, and, his self-possession 
returning, he added, boldly, “through Sir Walter Scott of Abbots- 
ford.” 

“Of what shire, pr’ythee?” asked Marian. 

Macfarren had not practised law at the New York bar for twenty 
years without being able to extricate himself from a tight place. He 
really could not recall for the moment what county in Scotland held 
Abbotsford, but he replied, at a venture,— 

“In Perthshire. Have you never heard of Melrose Abbey, near 
Jedburgh ?” ’ 

Marian shook her head and glanced at Macfarren with something 
like scorn in her clear eyes. ; 

“T belike me not of the Scotch. It is a false and treacherous 
race, they say. They come to England and tell us they have noble 
castles and stately manor-houses in Scotland, and, forsooth, they are 
nothing more than hovels and swine-herds’ cottages. The Abbotsford 
of which Sir Walter told thee is like enough a huntsman’s lodge.” 
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“Indeed it is not,” said Macfarren, earnestly. “ It is a magnificent 
baronial hall. I have been there myself.” 

“Thou art an Englishman, I see,” she said, after a moment, “ al- 
though thy speech is not like that about Cheatham. Mayhap thou art 
from London. Thy sober dress makes me think thou art from the 
Middle Temple.” 

This was extremely fortunate for Macfarren, who feared at every 
moment she would discover he was not of noble blood, and that there- 
fore he should be scorned of her. 

“T am a barrister,” he answered, eagerly. 

Marian smiled sweetly : “Some ladies of rank contemn lawyers for 
mere clerks and scriveners, but my father the lord Howard de Ruth- 
ven tells me at court Queen Bess doth treat them like lords and gentle- 
men, and although they rank not with the nobility, yet are they equal 
with the gentry and the churchmen. Hast thou been to London ever?” 

“T was there only three weeks ago,” said Macfarren, promptly. 

Marian’s eyes sparkled. “How doth the queen? Didst thou go 
to court? Are the ruffs and fardingales as huge as ever? How of 
my lord Essex in Ireland ?” 

“The queen was very well,” said Macfarren. _ 

‘“‘ Where didst thou see her?” demanded Marian, before Macfarren, 
who was about to give her an account of the Earl of Essex’ s adven- 
tures in Ireland, could add a word. 

“ In—in Westminster Abbey,” said a lamely. This was 
obviously not true, but it satisfied Marian, who exclaimed,— 

“ And who attended her? Was it at nooning or evening service? 
And has she aged, as much I fear she hath ?” 

“She looked just as she has for a long, long time, ever since I first 
saw her,” said he, desperately. Clearly, she would ask embarrassing 
questions. “But,” he added, “I was not presented to her, nor did she 
even honor me with a glance.” 

Marian smiled: “ Poor queen! her eyesight doth somewhat fail. 
But, friend, what is thy name?.and is there no entertainment to be had 
here ?” 

Macfarren had never before been ashamed of his name, but he 
_ wished he could have said he was a Cecil, a Fairfax, a Beauclerk, or 

any other proud Elizabethan name. He could only say, with a kind 
of proud humility, — ° 

‘‘ My name is Macfarren, and I and all that is mine are at your 
service.” 

“Well said!” cried Marian. “ But tell me, whose roof doth now 
shelter me? Whose house is this ?” 
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“Tt is an ho—— an inn,” answered Macfarren. 

“ And a good hostelry, I do think,” said Marian, glancing around, 
“though not like the inns of Suffolk. But, since thou wast in London 
lately, we cannot be far from there.” 

“Only ‘seven days,” replied Macfarren, with nervous audacity. _ 

“But seven days! Then can my father come for me, if thou wilt 
send a messenger by post.” 

“Indeed I will,” responded Macfarren, with a sinking heart and 
a guilty conscience as he uttered this last colossal falsehood. 

“ And now,” said Marian, as if entirely satisfied with the proposed 
arrangement, “let us see what victual mine host can provide. Beshrew 
me if I have tasted aught since we dined, at an hour before noon.” 

Macfarren looked furtively at his watch. It was half-past six,— 
just his dinner-hour. It would be easy enough to take Marian down 
to dinner, if he could get one of the score of pleasant married ladies in 
the hotel with whom he was on friendly terms to go with her; and, 
although it is always awkward to suggest a chaperon to a girl, yet it 
must be done. 

“We will go to the dining-room immediately. But I must secure 
a chaperon for you. That would be necessary, you know, to save 
talk,” said Macfarren. 

“A chaperon?” asked Marian, wonderingly. “Is it a head-cover- 
ing, lest the wind should rumple my coif? Or is it one of the new 
coaches brought from France, in which I hear the nobility take the 
air?” ’ 

“Tt is neither,” answered Macfarren, feeling anxious that no objec- 
tion should be made to the arrangement. “It is a married lady to 
attend you ”” He halted, but Marian took it up at once. 

“A lady-in-waiting, meanest thou? If she is of suitable rank I 
shall be well pleased. At Cheatham I had two damsels, daughters of 
knights, to wait on my pleasure. Whom wilt have to attend me?” 

Macfarren went through with a rapid mental calculation. A bril- 
liant idea suddenly came to him. Mrs. Van Rensselaer de Peyster, one 
of the most distinguished women of New York society, had come to the 
hotel for a few days while her Fifth Avenue mansion was in the hands 
of the plumbers. He knew her, and knew her weakness for the Eng- 
lish aristocracy. She dearly loved a lord, and, next to that, any mem- 
ber of a peer’s family. So, after an instant’s thought, he responded,— 

“T’ll get Mrs. Van Rensselaer de Peyster.” 

Marian seemed anything but struck by the name. 

“And who is Dame Van Rensselaer de Peyster?” she demanded, 
haughtily. 
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Macfarren was a brave man, but at that he quaked. Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer de Peyster’s husband was a silent partner in one of the 
greatest silk-importing firms in New York, and, although Mrs. de 
Peyster considered the fact that her husband’s name did not appear in 
the firm-name relieved him from the stigma of work, yet it would be 
hard to make that nice distinction clear to Marian. So, after an uneasy 
pause, Macfarren, who scorned a lie, could only blurt out,— 

“She is the wife of a silk-merchant.” 

Lady Marian surveyed him with a wide-eyed amazement, not 
unmixed with contempt. 

“A mercer’s. wife to attend the daughter of Lord Howard de 
Ruthven? Nay, hadst thou not better call the kitchen scullion to keep 
her company? Friend, I like thee well, but I fear thou art a stranger 
to good company.” 

Macfarren, thoroughly abashed, remained silent, while a burning 
blush came to his face. The unmerited scorn of this lovely girl was 
hard to bear. 

“ Dost thou not know some one of rank to keep me company ?” she 
asked, presently, with some petulance. 

Macfarren ran hastily over in his mind the half-dozen wives of 
titled and untitled Englishmen then in New York whom he had met 
in society. No, none of them would do; and, besides, he could not 
take the liberty. 

“ Dear lady,” he said, “I myself am a commoner. I have no title 
except that of a gentleman and an honest man. I cannot stoop to ask 
favors of those with whom my acquaintance is but slight. I offer you 
the protection of people like myself. You will not want for respect 
among them.” 

At this Marian jumped up with the greatest animation. ‘“ Now, by 
my faith, I see thou art truly a gentleman; and, although I will not 
go with the mercer’s wife, yet will I go alone with thee,—for I see thou 
art both learned and polite; and look you, friend, for all that I value 
my place, I esteem honor, wisdom, and valor more than anything else 
in the world.” And then, laughing, she added, “ Hunger doth pinch 
me, and thou must take me quickly to the banqueting-hall to appease 
this gnawing.” 

Macfarren smiled too. A nature so noble as hers could easily cast 
aside the fetters of conventional rank. She evidently believed in the 
great republic of merit, although she could not formulate her belief. 
She rose and moved gracefully forward to the door which Macfarren 
held open respectfully for her. As she passed by him: into the clearer 
light of the little drawing-room and the brilliant corridor beyond, he 
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received a kind of electric shock at her extreme loveliness. She wore 
a trailing gown of brocaded satin, and her long hanging sleeves were 
lined with crimson velvet and trimmed with swan’s-down. A mighty 
ruff encircled her neck, and her hair was curiously arranged with pearls. 
Her slender hands were crossed before her. As she stepped out in the 
hall, she noticed the carpet, which had escaped her observation before. 
She started back. 

“What! dost thou lay fine cloths upon the floor instead of rushes? 
I would like to have a gown of this rich stuff when I go to court. 
Canst thou not buy me enough for a train, or even a petticoat ?” 

“ Certainly, with pleasure,” said Macfarren. 

“ But will it not cost a prince’s ransom?” cried Marian, anxiously, 
stooping down and picking up a small rug that lay before the door. 
“Think how my lady Stukely would fume if she saw me with a petti- 
coat of this queenly st | 

She held the rug up before her in admiration, but, as if suddenly 
ashamed of her childishness, dropped it and walked rapidly down the 
corridor, Macfarren keeping at her side. Macfarren knew but little of 
the dress of women, and, having seen many startling costumes in New 
York society of late years, flattered himself that his companion’s guise 
was not much out of the ordinary run. But his illusion vanished when 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer de Peyster swept out, gorgeous in dinner-dress, 
from a door opening on the corridor. He saw at once that she was 
stricken with surprise, and as she bowed to him her eyes asked, ex- 
pressively,— 

“Who is she?” 

Nor was Marian one whit less impressed with the descendant of 
the Knickerbockers. She gave one comprehensive glance of admira- 
tion, and whispered hurriedly to Macfarren,— 

“What noble dame is that?” 

Macfarren felt a certain malicious pleasure as he answered, sotto 
voce,— 

“That is Mrs. Van Rensselaer de Peyster,—the lady who I sug- 
gested should attend you to the table.” 

Marian’s countenance changed to one of angry and amazed disgust. 

“Tf mercers’ wives dress thus, how can they be told from queens 
and princesses ?” she inquired. 

“They can’t,” responded MacFarren, “ except that queens and prin- 
cesses are usually much less top-lofti 

“ But,” demanded Marian, “ are there not sumptuary laws that for- 
bid the daughters of tradesmen and merchants from wearing stuffs 
reserved for the nobility and gentry ?” 
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“ There has been a very strong effort to pass sumptuary laws in Ohio 
and Georgia and Maine and Kansas, but they have generally proved 
inoperative.” Seeing, however, his ‘companion’s puzzled look, he has- 
tened forward and said, ‘“‘ Ah! there is the elevator.” 

Mrs. de Peyster had preceded them, and stood by the door. As Marian 
and Macfarren approached, the former gave her a look of unmistakable 
disdain, which, to Macfarren’s horror, was supplemented by a command 
given in a clear and self=possessed voice : 

“Give place, madam.” 

Mrs. de Peyster made no reply, but glanced, stupefied for a moment, 
at Macfarren, who turned pale and then red. A flush rose to her face, 
and, without replying, she turned half around from Marian and ran 
the bell again. 

The elevator then appeared at the top of the opening, and slowly 
descended. 

Marian’s look of scorn and disdain gradually changed to one of 
genuine alarm. She clutched Macfarren nervously by the arm. Her 
-breath came in short, quick gasps, and as the elevator-boy threw the 
sliding door open she almost shrieked. Mrs. de Peyster, without 
noticing either: Macfarren or his companion, calm as if nothing out of 
the common run had occurred, stepped in and began coolly arranging a 
stray lock of her hair before the mirrors with which the elevator was 
lined. The boy waited, the rope in his hand, looking impatiently at 
Macfarren. A lucky idea flew.into Macfarren’s mind. 

“Tf you don’t get in, she’ll think you are afraid,”’ he whispered. 

The effect was magical. Marian raised her lovely, proud head and 
stepped gingerly in, the boy shut the door with a loud whack, and, with 
a vicious pull at the rope, they began to descend. Macfarren saw, 
however, by the tightly-compressed lips and the hands fiercely clinched 
to prevent their trembling, that Marian was suffering all the tortures 
of a proud soul in a paroxysm of fear. Surreptitiously he saw her 
make the sign of the cross on her breast. He dated not address Mrs. 
de Peyster, who, though blandness itself in her air -and countenance, 
yet indicated dangerous possibilities : so to all three the ride was uncom- 
fortable and the atmosphere surcharged with electricity. 

The elevator stopped at the door of the dining-room. This opened 
on a broad, square corridor, red-carpeted, the lofty ceiling and - walls 
elaborately frescoed. The dining-room itself was a noble apartment, 
seating five hundred persons, blazing from end to end with crystal 
chandeliers which were reflected in great mirrors placed at intervals. 
It was full of that subtile flavor of luxury peculiar to the best Ameri- 
can hotels. The broad door-way, with its folding leaves wide open, 
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was guarded by a magnificent person who looked like a major-general 
in plain clothes, but who was really the head-waiter; and from within , 
this huge door-way poured a flood of warm light, of soft chatter, of 
delicious and enticing odors. 

But here a terrible development seemed likely to occur. Mrs. de 
Peyster, with a slight and supercilious inclination of her head, was 
about to step out, as the elevator-boy flung the door open with a bang. 

But Marian was too adroit for her. With an indescribably quick 
and graceful motion she too made for the door. The elevator-boy, 
with a delighted grin, gave way for the two ladies. He hoped to 
witness one of those feminine wrangles which sometimes vary the mo- 
notony of hotel life. The two ladies stood up boldly facing each other. 
Marian spoke first. 

“ Madam, what may your name be?” 

Mrs. de Peyster paused for a moment. Should she reply to her or 
not? But a glance at the beauty and undeniable elegance of the new- 
comer, and a knowledge of Macfarren’s position in society, seemed to 
determine that the enemy before her was worthy of her steel. So she 
replied, in her stateliest manner,— : 

“T am not aware of any obligation that I am under to tell you my 
name; but, if it affords you any peculiar pleasure, I will say that I 
am Mrs. Van Rensselaer de Peyster. Now will you be good enough 
to let me pass ?” 

“Nay, are you not a silk-merchant’s wife, madam?” asked Marian, 
holding her ground stoutly. 

An angry blush rose to Mrs. de Peyster’s cheek. This was clearly 
unendurable, ° 

“T am. Nor have I ever had occasion to blush for any of my 
husband’s commercial transactions ; and I insist” (in the tone of “I 
command”’) “that you let me pass.” 

“Let you pass before the daughter of Lord Howard de Ruthven? 
Madam, if even for the sake of blessed peace I let you pass, would I 
not do my lineage wrong, my order wrong? Is not the law of prece- 
dence well fixed? Good lack! when peddlers’ wives take the way of 
peers’ daughters, then will there be fine coil.” 

Mrs. de Peyster started back as if she had been shot. She turned 
to Macfarren with a look which said, “ Explain.” Macfarren saw the 
road to peace open. 

“May I present to you the lady Marian de Ruthven, of Cheatham- 
Bestem, in Suffolk?” Feeling obliged to say something more, he 
= “The lady Marian is unused to our methods, and—a—does not 
ully———” 
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But Mrs. de Peyster relieved him of the embarrassment of pro- 
ceeding further. She held out her hand to Marian with a brilliant 
smile, “How am I to apologize?” she said. “I didn’t comprehend. 
How rude you must have thought me! Of course Lady Marian could 
not be expected to understand our methods.” 

“ Ah!” said Marian, with beautiful condescension, “although our 
ways differ, I make no doubt that humble folk have as many sterling 
virtues as the nobility and gentry.” ; 

“Yes,” said Mrs. de Peyster, thinking her new acquaintance’s re- 
mark included herself, Mrs. de Peyster, among the gentry anyhow. 
“‘Of course we are very new, and society, outside of a small set in New 
York, is crude. Having no hereditary nobility, you know——” 

“ But yet,” responded Marian, “you do ape us wonderfully well. 

I have not seen many mercers’ wives who looked the noble dame like 
you.” 
Mrs. de Peyster did not know whether to be pleased or not with 
this remark ; but it is hard to fall out with peers’ daughters, and, be- 
sides, from Lady Marian’s occasional use of “thee” and “thou” she 
rashly assumed that she was one of the dozen or so members of the 
society of Friends in the English Peerage, and she knew plain speak- 
ing was a characteristic of the Friends. So she only laughed brightly, 
and said,— 

“You'll certainly take the pas now.” 

Lady Marian, nothing loath, stepped out of the elevator. 

Mrs. de Peyster turned to whisper to Macfarren, “So charming! 
So unique! I declare, I knew her to be a person of high rank the 
very moment I saw her. And wasn’t it kind of her to excuse my 
rudeness? Pray add your apologies to mine.” 

They were now standing in the corridor. A dozen or more men 
were passing back and forth, giving their hats and coats to the youug 
man who presided over the shelf-like arrangement of such articles, stop- 
ping to chat with one another, and all gazing with unfeigned admiration 
at Macfarren’s companion. He nodded to them carelessly, while Mrs. 
de Peyster carefully avoided seeing them, especially those who came 
suspiciously near her. She meant to monopolize this precious scion of 
the nobility herself. Already before her delighted vision came the 
dream of a visit to Cheatham-Bestem, and the charms of her next 
season in London. Four times had she crossed the ocean in vain, and 
never had she been able to get presented at court; but this lucky acci- 
dent might do the whole business for her. 

“My friend,” said Marian, turning to Macfarren, “I would not 
thou shouldst think me fearful,—my grandsire drew a mighty bow at 
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Bosworth Field, and none of my race have a drop of craven blood,— 
but I feared me yon contrivance was something supernatural. Tell me, 
was there anything of the black art in it? I made me the sign of the 
cross, that doth keep devils at bay; but the thing I saw was marvel- 
lous.” 

“Tt is perfectly right,” said Macfarren, glad to relieve her. “ It 
was all done with a rope and pulley. But let us go in to dinner.” 

“Thou shalt walk by my side,” said Marian to Mrs. de Peyster. 
“Thou seest I am not always the proud creature thou took’st me 
for.” 

The association with the great had its disadvantages, thought Mrs. 
de Peyster as she accepted this gracious condescension, but its advan- 
tages were too obvious to be overlooked. So, with much satisfaction, 
she supported Marian on the left, while Macfarren walked by her on 
the right. Marian took an opportunity to whisper to Macfarren, “I 
tolerate her only for your sake,” in a tone which made him thrill with 
delight. 

At the door-way the head-waiter saluted them with a profound bow. 
Marian stopped short, and, carefully disposing of her train, made in 
return a courtesy so deep and so graceful that every eye was cunneil on 
her. As they passed on, she said, “I know neither the name nor the 
rank of the person I courtesied to, but I am sure he hath an air of 
breeding.” 

When they entered the room, everybody’s attention was. fixed upon 
them. Marian bore the scrutiny with perfect composure. Like all 
truly beautiful women, she seemed superbly unconscious of it, and, as 
she swept with majestic grace towards the upper part of the room, 
Macfarren glowed with pride at presenting so much dignity and loveli- : 
ness to an admiring world. When they reached Mrs. de Peyster’s 
table, that lady gave unmistakable signs of a willingness to leave her 
own table for the privilege of dining with Lady Marian and Macfar- 
ren; but Macfarren, albeit the most courteous of men, had a fund of 
polite resolution that had more than once brought Mrs. de Peyster and 
other grand dames to bay. He meant to have a ¢éte-d-téte with Marian: 
so, with consummate tact, he managed to leave Mrs. de Peyster in the 
lurch and to take his seat with Marian at a table at the very top of the 
room. He had a design in this which quickly bore fruit. Marian 
remarked with pleasure that the top of the room was given her without 
dissent. There was no one at the table except themselves. 

When they were seated, and the waiter had handed them each a 
menu card, Macfarren observed that Marian was deeply puzzled by hers. 

“What may this mean?” she asked. “It is not English, nor 
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French, nor Latin, although it doth somewhat resemble all three. Or 
is it,” she asked, archly, “a madrigal writ in my honor?” 

“No,” said Macfarren, smiling; “ although, if one could write at 
all, one might be inspired by such a theme.” 

It was an old, old compliment, but it was evidently new to Marian, 
who smiled, and said, “Thou hast a dainty wit.” 

Macfarren concluded not to trouble her about the menu, as she 
probably knew nothing about it: so he beckoned to the waiter, and 
said, “Turtle-soup for both.” The waiter vanished. 

Marian had not ceased to gaze about her with an air of surprised 
admiration. 

“ Never saw I so fine an hostelry before,” said she. “ Art thou not 
deceiving me, and is not this the house of some feudal prince?” 

“Indeed it is not,” “a Macfarren, earnestly. “It is nothing 
but an inn, I assure you.” 

“ And all these gayly-costumed people,—are they not persons of 
consideration ?” 

“Some of them are,’ cee Macfarren, “ but most of them are 
merchants and traders.” 

Just then the waiter brought a tiny silver-plated tureen of soup and 
set it down before them. At that moment Macfarren caught sight of 
Mrs. de Peyster at the next table but one, who smiled coquettishly at 
him and held up a glass of red wine in expressive pantomime. But, 
while he was watching her, he saw a sudden change come over her 
face,—a look of paralyzed astonishment: she sat, her hand holding the 
wineglass suspended in the air, a silhouette, motionless against the 
background and rigid with amazement. Macfarren turned to his com- 
panion, and saw at once. Marian had raised the tureen to her dainty 
mouth, and was drinking the turtle-soup without the formality of a 
soup-plate or a tablespoon. 

Macfarren, was of a nature too loyal to see anything to excite mirth 
in this unexpected breach of custom in the woman he had loved for 
fifteen years: he only felt a blind and furious anger against those who 
might make her a subject of ridicule. Marian, however, had no sus- 
picion of what was passing in his mind, but, after draining the tureen, 
set it down with a sigh of satisfaction, saying, “ By my faith, that was | 
a royal dish of broth.” 

Mrs. de Peyster’s horrified amazement was bad enough ; but when 
Macfarren turned and saw James, his waiter for ten years, heretofore 
model of gravity and discreetness, with his mouth stretched from ear 
to ear convulsed with silent laughter, he could scarcely refrain from 
braining him with the water-decanter before him. In an instant James 
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saw the dangerous look in Macfarren’s eye, and, as if by magic, his 
countenance assumed its look of wonted stolidity, but not until Mac- 
farren had hissed at him, in an aside, “Confound your infernal inso- 
lence, if you smile again I’ll break every bone in your rascally body.” 
James was an arrant coward, and not a tremor appeared upon the placid 
surface‘of his countenance during the rest of the dinner,—not even when 
he handed Macfarren a card from Mrs. de Peyster on which was 
scrawled, “ Quite unconventional, but so high-bred.” 

Then came the ordering of the meal. Macfarren, without consulting 
his vis-d-vis, did it all. He did not bother with the entrées, but required 
plain roast beef, potatoes, and plum-pudding. ' 

Meanwhile, Marian continued to gaze around with delight. Mac- 
farren felt at every moment the subtile charm of her exquisite woman- 
hood. Understanding as he did the reason of her peculiar ignorance 
of every-day matters, nothing she did shocked him. Marian talked 
gayly and unreservedly, and promised him a wild boar’s head for his 
Christmas dinner if he came to Cheatham-Bestem. “And, though 
they may want to place thee with the clerks and the chaplain,” she said, 
smiling, “I will have thee above the salt with me, for I see thou hast 
the heart and soul as well as the manners of a gentleman.” 

In a few minutes the simple dinner ordered by Macfarren came. 
Marian’s eyes glistened as they rested on the roast beef. “That came 
from a goodly baron of roast beef; but where is the ale wherewith to 
wash it down?” she asked. 

Macfarren hastily took up the wine-list, marked off two bottles of 
Bass’s ale, and handed it to the obsequious James, who disappeared, and 
in a few moments returned with it. He fetched glasses with a flourish, 
and, drawing the cork, the creamy flood poured into the tumbler at 
Marian’s plate. This, however, did not seem to please Marian. Look- 
ing around, she saw near by a pitcher. “ Bring me yon tankard,” she 
said to James. James, warned by the light in Macfarren’s eye, brought 
the pitcher. Marian quietly pouring all of the ale in her glass, and 
all left in the bottle, into the pitcher, James in a twinkling opened the 
other bottle and poured it in also, when, lifting the pitcher as she had 
done the tureen of soup to her rosy lips, she drank the quart of ale in 
a single breath. 

Macfarren’s-agony of pity was painful to him. The idea that she 
would be laughed at inspired him with frenzy. Yet, having perfect 
self-control, he gave no outward indication of the tumult within him, 
and managed to say in quite his ordinary voice to Marian, “ Won’t you 
let me give you some of this roast beef?” 

“Tn faith I will,” responded Marian, with alacrity, and, reaching 
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over, she picked up a large slice of rare beef in her fingers and 
began munching it with much enjoyment. Macfarren was past being 
flustered then. 

“‘Won’t you have some potatoes?” he asked, politely. 

“Some—what didst thou say ?” 

“ Potatoes. Just try some.” 

“What strange stuff is that? Will it not give me a palsy, or the 
falling sickness? Methinks I have heard they were poisonous.” 

“They are excellent, and very wholesome,” said Macfarren, helping 
her, and gently thrusting a fork into her hand. “Sir Walter Raleigh 
brought them from—from——” he felt a strange hesitation at saying the 
word “ America.” 

“Then will I try them,” said Marian, dropping the fork and taking 
a spoon. “ Dost thou know Sir Walter?” asked she, while busily en- 
gaged in munching the beef and ladling up the potatoes. 

“T know all about him,” said Macfarren. 

“ And my lord Cecil of Burleigh ?” 

“Oh, yes. A very great man. Sir Walter I take to be one of the 
noblest characters of the reign of Queen Bess.” 

“Then,” said Lady Marian, bridling, and laying down her spoon, 
“thou must have strange notions of loyalty. Sir Walter is a dangerous 
man ; and if the queen should let him out from the Tower, where he 
now languishes in just punishment for his crimes, the realm will rue it. 
He hath dealings with the devil, hath Sir Walter.” 

A sudden idea came to Macfarren. “Have you ever heard,” he 
asked, eagerly, “of a maker of plays at the Globe and Blackfriars Thea- 
tres,—one William Shakespeare ?” 

“T have heard of him,” carelessly replied Marian,—“ an indifferent 
good player. Our lady the queen hath taken some small notice of him. 
For my part, I wonder she should trouble about a beggarly strolling 
play-actor like this Jack Shakespeare. Now, Ben Jonson hath writ 





good plays, and he is of better birth and breeding than Tom Shake-' 


speare—or Jack, or what you will.” 

The depth of Macfarren’s infatuation may be judged when he let 
this speech pass unchallenged. 

Although Marian ate heartily, yet the dinner was comparatively 
short, and Macfarren had no idea of ordering any dessert but the pud- 
ding. Before he knew it, however, the table had been cleared, and 
James had placed before them not only plum-pudding, but ice-cream 
and a dish of nuts and raisins. Lady Marian attacked the nuts first, 
cracking them between her small strong white teeth like a squirrel, and 
then said to Macfarren, “ Lend me thy dagger for the pudding.” Mac- 
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farren gazed at her stupidly. “ Hast not thou a dagger?” she asked, 
impatiently. ‘These pointless blades I see here can cut nothing. Feel 
in thy belt.” 

Mechanically Macfarren put his hand in his pocket, and, drawing 
out his penknife, opened the largest blade, and handed it to her. This 
seemed to pacify Marian, who, with the assistance of her fingers, 
speedily disposed of the pudding. 

Then came the ice-cream. With a silent but dreadful apprehension 
Macfarren watched her, and when something between a shriek and a 
groan pierced the air, he was the only person in the dining-room who 
was not surprised. Marian had gulped down half the saucerful. Clap- 
ping her hands to her face, she rocked back and forth in her chair, 
evidently suffering agony. Several ladies half rose from their chairs ; 
the head-waiter rushed forward ; but Mrs. de Peyster was already on 
the spot, holding Marian’s hands. 

“Dear Lady Marian, tell us what it is,” she asked, in soothing 
tones. 

“T know not,” said Marian, faintly. “I think it must have been 
that evil stuff called potatoes. As soon as I had swallowed it I felt a 
giddiness, my head whirled, and I have heard it hath subtle and 
dangerous qualities.” 

“Tt couldn’t have been the potatoes, do you think?” said Mrs. de 
Peyster. ‘ Perhaps it was the ale.” 

“Thou art a fool,” responded Marian, tartly. “ Dost thou think a 
Howard de Ruthven so lily-livered that one poor beaker of ale—and 
weak at that—cduld do this mischief?” 

Mrs. de Peyster was considerably nettled by this speech, but the 
name Howard de Ruthven had not lost its magic. 

“Let us get out of here,” said Macfarren, hurriedly ; and, Marian 
rising, he offered her his arm, and, with Mrs. de Peyster on the other 
side, they went out of the dining-room as they had entered it, and, as 
before, were the cynosure of all eyes. 

When they reached the corridor, Macfarren realized that he must 
have a little while to think before taking another step. What to do 
with his fair protégée was troubling him excessively ; and so, to gain at 
least. a few minutes’ time, he proposed that they should enter a little 
alcove at the end of the main hall, where a tiny fire crackled cheerfully. 
So he led the way, and Marian sank on the luxuriant sofa, while Mrs. 
de Peyster drew up a chair, and, spreading wide her gorgeous fan of 
peacocks’ feathers, settled herself to hear all about Cheatham-Bestem. 

“Now do tell us about your lovely place in Suffolk. I am very 
fond of those old English places. The last time we were in England 
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we spent a delightful week at Fairlight, Sir Herbert Cheevor’s place in 
Suffolk. It was charming,—no Americans except ourselves.” 

“T know Fairlight well,” replied Marian; “although it has been 
some years since I was there. But the Cheevors,—what Cheevors? 
It is the manor-house of the Shadwells.” 

“Yes, a good many years ago; but——” 

Macfarren here, seeing trouble ahead, cut in dexterously by a sly 
jog of Mrs. de Peyster’s elbow, by which she dropped her fan, and, 
with a thousand apologies for his awkwardness, he picked it up. The 
ruse succeeded, temporarily. 

“T’m sure you'll like it here,” continued Mrs. de Peyster, “so many 
English are here this winter. There’s quite a little colony on Staten 
Island. Of course you'll be invited to the F.C. D. C.’s and the Patri- 
archs and Matriarchs?” 

Marian, without answering, turned two wondering eyes on Mac- 
farren. Him at least she could understand. is 

“They are balls and banquets,” he explained. 


Marian turned to Mrs. de Peyster. “I cannot go except my father, 


the lord Howard de Ruthven, go with me, or else my lady Stukely,” 
she said. 

“Qh, there won’t be any trouble about that. I will see that your 
father and Lady Stukely get cards,” responded Mrs. de Peyster, eagerly. 
Here was a go, indeed,—taking Lord Howard de Ruthven and Lady 
Marian de Ruthven and Lady Stukely all to the Matriarchs under her 
wing ! 

“Were you ill coming over in the steamer?” she asked, turning the 
conversation. 

“What?” inquired Marian. 

Mrs. de Peyster repeated her question, adding, “T — feel every 
revolution of the screw myself.” 

“What means she?” asked Marian of Macfarren. ‘ Steamer,— 
screw,—what are they? I never saw them in ne, or Norfolk 
either.” 

Macfarren felt perfectly helpless. How could he explain it to her? 
For the first time he floundered. 

“Steam, you know,” he said, blunderingly,—“ the steam: that comes 
out of a teakettle——” 

“Yes,” interrupted Mrs. de Peyster, who had not exactly taken in 
what Marian had said. ‘“ Doesn’t it seem strange that it should propel 
a ship three hundred miles a day across the ocean? Dear me!” 

“The steam from a teakettle propel a ship three hundred miles a 
day. Madam, either thou art grossly deceived, or else thou 
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“ But perhaps you came over in a yacht,” cried Mrs. de Peyster, 
thinking the lady Marian unused to the records of the Cunarders and 
White Star ships, in which passengers are so profoundly interested. 
“Of course on a yacht it is quite different, you know. There isn’t any 
object in covering so many miles a day. But I must say I like fast 
travelling. The slowest time we ever made in caning: was two hun- 
dred miles a day, and we were out nearly fourteen da: y ad 

“But the steam from the kettle,—and two hufdred miles a day? 
Did I hear aright?” asked Marian. 

“You certainly did,” said Mrs. de Peyster, with a heightened 
color. 

“Then, madam,” said Lady Marian, rising majestically, “I can 
only say that such crazy tales reflect neither grace nor credit on you, 
and if you be not taken for one who loves marvels more than truth it 
will much surprise me.” 

Mrs. ‘de Peyster rose too. She hated to give up taking Lady 
Marian and her father and Lady Stukely to the Matriarchs, but there 
were some things she could not stand. 

“T am sure,” she said, speaking in a tone of lofty dignity, but 
fluttering her fan with some agitation, “that you do not mean to imply 
that I aay what is false; but your sated is at least open to that 
inference.” 

“‘Madam,” replied Marian, with equal lenehiies * my language 
and your inference are one. And that thou thinkest me a poor credu- 
lous fool adds not one whit to the good will I owe thee. This comes,” 
she continued, “of mercers’ wives playing lady.” 

Macfarren’s position during this colloquy was painful in the ex- 
treme. He had been blest in always seeing women in their gracious 
and lovable aspect, and now with these two ladies, each a queen in her 
own realm, facing each other, crimson and defiant, himself responsible 
for their meeting, the situation was anything but agreeable to his. fas- 
tidious nature. But it need scarcely be said that his sympathies were 
all with Marian. Unconsciously she had been the aggressor ; but how 
unjust to judge her by that stricter code of manners that governed 
Mrs. de Peyster! How proud the young girl looked, serene in her 
consciousness of rank and position! How like an angry fish-wife 
looked Mrs. de Peyster ! And what was he to say or do? Obvi- 
ously, nothing. 

Mrs. de Peyster made the next move. She was furiously vexed, 
but, being at the core a very shrewd woman, she did not intend to close 
every chink of reconciliation. The lady Marian was certainly a very 


queer person, and this might be only one-of her numerous peculiarities ; 
Vout. XXXVIII.—44 
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but she was the daughter of Lord Howard de Ruthven and chaperoned 
by Lady Stukely. So, making a low bow, she said,— 

“T am sorry that this should have occurred. I feel myself blame- 
less, though ; and when Lady Marian de Ruthven makes me the apol- 
ogy she owes me, and which she also owes herself, shall be glad to 
forget that it has ever happened.” 

But, before she could sail gracefully off, the lady Marian had started 
up, and, seizing Macfarren by the arm nervously, cried out, in a voice 
full of distress,— 

“ Let us return to your lodgings. I am better there than elsewhere 
in this strange inn, and there I will remain the seven days thou sayest 
it will take for my father to reach me.” 

Poor Mrs. de Peyster ! 

In moments of great excitement all kinds and classes of people 
are apt to fall into the same homely idiomatic language. Therefore 
Mrs. de Peyster said, or rather shouted, at this terrible instant, “The 
brazen hussy !” and with one fierce scowl that took in both Macfarren 
and the lady Marian, and with a wild rustle of draperies, she flew 
down the corridor, the swish-swish of her trained dress sounding like 
the flapping wings of a frightened domestic fowl. 

“You’ve done it now,” was Macfarren’s involuntary exclamation ; 
but he was too loyal to his new-found love to let any other word escape 
him. There was nothing for him but to take her back to his apart- 
ments, call up the proprietor, and settle upon some temporary plan for 
the protection of this solitary and beautiful young creature. “Come,” 
said he, leading the way. 

“ Perhaps,” said Marian, as they walked rapidly down the long, 
narrow, red-carpeted hall, “I was hasty with the mercer’s wife; but 
the low-bred creature did vex me with her lies. But I think she hath 
not all her wits about her. Didst thou not observe the strange ways 
of speech she had?” tapping her forehead significantly. 

“ Perhaps,” said Macfarren; “but here is the door.” He opened 
it, and ushered her into his little drawing-room as if she had been a 
queen. Marian turned and locked the door behind them. “To keep 
the mad- woman out,” she explained. 

Macfarren led her to a sofa. “ Now,” said 7" “let us determine 
upon your immediate future. Rest assured, all that reverence and the 
tenderest respect can do for you shall be done.” 

“T believe thee,” answered Marian, turning her large clear gaze upon 
him. “TI know not who nor what thou art, but this: thou art a gentle- 
man; and that is enough.” 

Macfarren bowed to the ground. 
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“ But it seems plain to me,” she continued. “ London, thou sayest, 
is but seven days from here by land.” 

“ By land and water,” corrected Macfarren. 

“ Well, it matters not,” she said, impatiently, “so it be seven days. 
My father is there, and will quickly send a trusty person after me. 
Now, tell me, friend, who are the persons of chief consideration in this 
town ?” 

Macfarren stopped to think a moment. He answered not according 
to his own conviction, but merely by the general estimate: “‘The—the 
—Vanderbilts and the Astors, I presume.” 

“Who are they ?” demanded Marian. 

“Rich merchants,” responded Macfarren. 

“That will do, then,” said Marian, decisively. “This, then, is my 
plan. I will go to the house of the first thou didst name. No doubt 
they will be pleased to entertain a daughter of the house of Ruthven. 
I will crave their hospitality until my father doth send or come; and 
in leaving I will present them with this string of pearls, which will no 
doubt delight their honest hearts, unused td the gold and glitter of the 
great. Thou shalt take me: so get thy sword and mantle and come.” 

She was evidently determined; but at that moment a tremendous 
knocking came at the door. “Open! open!’ he heard half a dozen 
voices shout, and “ Murder!” He recognized the voices. There was 
the loud basso of the proprietor and the weak treble of the room-clerk, 
and there was Marsden, his particular chum, and Smithers, the greatest 
gossip of the hotel smoking-room, all bellowing in chorus, and the door 
must yield soon. A cold horror seized him. Marian, the woman 
he would have died to save—— And then, strongly, strangely, the 
coward’s longing to escape from it all possessed him like a devil: had 
he a pistol all would soon be over. In one moment was concentrated 
the agony of a lifetime. He thought he was going mad. He put his 
hands to his reeling head, and felt himself sinking by inches into black 
forgetfulness. 


“T say, old fellow, you had a close call !” was what he next heard, 
in Marsden’s voice. - “ Your clothes were smoking ; the picture’s burnt 
to a crisp; and next time you fall asleep with a lighted cigar in your 
mouth just have the fire-brigade handy. This’ll cost you in the neigh- 
borhood of five hundred dollars’ damage to furniture and books alone.” 

“Thank God !” was all Macfarren answered. 

Seawell Sydney. 
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THE MASTER HAND. 


[ is something too strange to understand, 
How all the chords on the instrument, 

Whether sorrowful, blithe, or grand, 

Under the touch of your master hand 
Were into one melody blent : 

Major, minor, everything,—all 

Came at your magic fingers’ call. 


Why, famed musicians had turned in despair 
Again and again from those self-same keys : 
They mayhap brought forth a simple air, 
But a discord always crept in somewhere 
In their fondest efforts to please, 
Or a jarring, jangling, meaningless strain 
Would anger the silence to noisy pain. 


“Out of tune,” they would frown, and say, 
Or “a loosened key,” or “a broken string ;” 

But sure and certain they were alway 

That, no man living on earth could play 
Measures more pleasing, or bring 

Sounds more sweet, or a finer air, 

Out of that curious instrument there. 


And then you came. You swept the scale 
With a mighty master’s wonderful art ; 
You made the minor keys sob and wail, 


While the deep notes rang like a bell in a gale, 


And every chord in my heart, 


From the low bass tones to the shrill ones above, 


Joined into the glorious harmony—Love. 


And now, though I live for a thousand years, 
On no new chords can a new hand fall. 

The chords of raptures, of hopes, of fears, 

The chords of anguish, and joy, and tears,— 
I say you have struck them all, 

And the hidden meaning put in each strain 

By the Great Composer you have made plain. 








Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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HE table of the President has much to do with the success of his 
administration. A dinner in 1790 consummated the bargain which 
resulted in bringing the capital to Washington ten years later, and from 
_ that time to this the dinners of the White House have been a powerful 
factor in the confirmation of nominations and in the adoption of lines of 
Presidential policy. In Jefferson’s time, Mr. Merry, the minister from 
England, made the complaint that the President had taken Mrs. Madi- 
son rather than his wife on his arm to the dinner-table the subject of 
serious correspondence with his government ; and in the days of Jackson 
the whole of the country was thrown into a turmoil of social discussion 
because the President persisted in making Peggy Eaton, the daughter 
of a tavern-keeper, who was now the wife of the Secretary of War, his 
most honored guest. The espousal of Mrs. Eaton’s cause by Van Buren 
ended in his elevation to Jackson’s seat; and there is little doubt but 
that the profuse hospitality of both Jefferson and Jackson went a great 
way towards giving them their nominations for a second term. 

General Washington entertained very freely before he became Presi- 
dent, and the milk of one hundred cows was not enough to supply the 
butter used at his Mount Vernon home. He was more economical in 
the management of his Presidential table, and George Washington Parke 
Custis relates how severely he lectured his steward on the evils of ex- 
travagance in looking over his expense-accounts, which he made him 
present to him weekly. The steward was a man by the name of 
Fraunces, who loved Washington greatly and who had a high idea 
of the state he should maintain. At the end of each weekly lecture he 
would go off crying and promising amendment, but at the same time he 
would mutter, “ Well, he may discharge me if he will, but while he is 
the President and I am his steward his establishment shall be supplied 
with the best the whole country can afford.” 

President Washington was a great lover of fish. He always ate cod- 
fish on Saturday while he was the Executive, to compliment New Eng- 
land, whose fishing-industry at that time played a much more important 
part in its economy than it does now. Certain New-England ladies of 
Philadelphia, who had a special way of cooking codfish, were accus- 
tomed to send him enough for his table on this day of every week. 
They would wrap it up in cloths as soon as it was taken from the fire 
and hurry it off to the President’s house, so that it arrived as hot as 
though from his own kitchen. 
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One February a large shad was caught in the Delaware in advance 
of the season and was brought to the market. Fraunces saw it, and, 
regardless of cost, at once seized upon it for the President’s table. When 
it was brought into the dining-room, Washington, noting its savory 
odor, asked,— 

“‘ What fish is that?” 

“A shad!’ replied Fraunces, excitedly,—a very fine shad! I 
knew your excellency was extravagantly fond of this fish, and was so 
fortunate as to procure this one in the market,—a solitary one, sir, and 
the first of the season.” 

“The price, sir? The price? The price, sir?” demanded Wash- 
ington, sternly. 

“ Three—three—three dollars,” stammered the steward. 

“Take it away! Take it away, sir!” said Washington. “It shall 
never be said that my table sets such an example of luxury and extrav- 
agance !”” 

And so the three-dollar fish was taken from the room, to be devoured 
by the servants. 

President Washington’s cook was a character of the time. He was 
a bandy-legged negro, named Hercules, who made two hundred dollars 
a year out of his perquisites of the slops of the President’s kitchen. 
“ Every afternoon he would strut forth from the front door,” says Mr. 
Custis, “ dressed as extravagantly as any dandy of the time, and would 
take a promenade on the fashionable thoroughfare of colonial Philadel- 
phia. He wore a blue coat with a velvet collar, a pair of fancy knee- 
breeches, and shoes with extravagant silver buckles. Thus attired, 
with a cocked hat upon his head and a gold-headed cane in his hand, 
he strutted up and down among the beaux and belles until the stroke 
of the clock reminded him that he must hurry off to the kitchen and 
prepare the evening meal.” 

President Washington’s dinners were rather stiff affairs. But little 
extra preparation was made for transient guests. An English traveller 
who breakfasted with Washington in 1794, during the latter part of his 
second Presidential term, says the breakfast consisted of sliced tongue, 
tea and coffee, dry toast, and bread and butter. The only expensive 
piece of furniture upon the table was a silver urn for hot water. There 
was but one servant, and Mrs. Washington made the tea and coffee her- 
self. Throughout his life Washington ate but light breakfasts, and 
in his old age this meal was made of Indian cakes, honey, and tea. He 
always dressed for dinner, and dined at about three. He ate heartily, 
but was very careful of his diet. He always had wine at dinner, and 
drank at dessert four or five glasses of Madeira. His only toast was, 
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“ All our friends.” He ate a light tea, but no supper, and was usually 
in bed by ten o’clock. 

Both John Adams and Thomas Jefferson were light eaters, and 
both rose at dawn or before. President Jefferson’s breakfast was made 
up of tea and coffee, warm bread, and sometimes a little cold meat. At 
dinner he ate meat and a large amount of vegetables. The private 
table of John Adams was plain, his invariable luncheon being oat-cake 
and lemonade. His state dinners are said to have been sumptuous and 
numerous, and it was he who gave the first state dinner ever eaten in the 
White House. . 

President Jefferson was a generous provider, and all were welcome 
at his tables. His hospitality was given on the Virginia plan, with 
French cooking and French wines. The East Room was then the 
state dining-room, and the guests sat at a long table running through 
its centre. Each state dinner comprised about forty guests, and the 
party sat down to the table at four o’clock, instead of at eight as they 
now do. President Jefferson sat at the head of the table, with one of 
his secretaries near him. The dinners were free from ceremony, and 
the President was very cautious of wounding the self-love of any of 
his guests. If he found that he could not recall the name of a person 
at his more public dinners, he would give a sign to his secretary and 
leave the table for a moment. His secretary would follow him, and 
from him he would get the information desired. The dinner lasted 
from four o’clock until night. The wines consumed at them form a 
big item in Jefferson’s expense-account, and his diary shows that he 
spent about eleven thousand dollars for wines during the eight years he 
was President. 

At that time Georgetown was the best market in the District of 
Columbia. Jefferson’s French steward drove there every morning, and 
he told Edmund Bacon, Jefferson’s manager, that the marketing for a 
single day often cost fifty dollars. The result of this extravagance was 
that Jefferson left the White House deeply in debt, and had to borrow 
money to get out of the city. 

President Madison’s administration was the reign of the peerless 
Dolly Madison, who was more of a figure at state dinners than the 
President himself. Mrs. Madison sat at the head of the table, one of 
the President’s secretaries at the foot, and the President himself in the 
middle. Mrs. William Winston Seaton describes in her diary a 
dinner at the White House in Madison’s day, at which Washington 
Irving, General Van Ness, and other notables were present. It was 
given at about five o’clock in the afternoon on the 12th of November, 
1812. “The dinner,” says she, “was certainly fine, but still I was 
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rather surprised, as it did not surpass some I have eaten in Carolina, 
There were many French dishes, and exquisite wines, I presume by the 
praises bestowed upon them: comment on the quality of the wine 
seems to form the chief topic after the removal of the cloth and during 
dessert, at which, by the way, no pastry is countenanced. Ice-cream, 
macaroons, preserves, and various cakes are placed-on the table, which 
are removed for almonds, raisins, pecan nuts, apples, pears, etc. Candles 
were introduced before the ladies left the table, and the gentlemen 
continued half an hour longer to enjoy a social glass.” 

It was a year or two after this when a great state dinner was broken 
up by the invasion of the British. ‘They burned the Capitol and set fire 
to the White House, after eating up the delicacies which were smoking 
on the table ready for the President’s guests. 

In Van Buren’s time a fire broke out in the kitchen of the White 
House while the President was giving a dinner. A servant came to 
him and whispered that the house was on fire. He excused himself, 
and on going to the kitchen found it in flames. A few buckets of 
water, however, soon extinguished these, and he returned and told the 
company what had happened. 

Mr. Clay, who was scheming at this time for the Presidency, took 
this occasion for one of the happy remarks for which he was noted. 
Said he, “ Mr. President, I am doing everything in my power to get 
you out of this house, but I assure you I do not want to see you burned 
out.” 

One of the modes taken to get Mr. Van Buren out of the White 
House was by criticising the extravagance of his table-furniture. It 
was said that he ate with spoons of silver lined with gold, and an item- 
ized list of everything used in the White House was published. So- 
called aristocratic ways were compared with the democratic manners of 
Harrison, and the log-cabin songs, in which “ Old-Tippecanoe” hard 
cider was contrasted with Van Buren’s old Madeira with telling effect. 

President Jackson’s table-manners were as democratic as could be 
desired. He had at each plate two forks, one of which was of silver 
and the other of steel. The President used a steel fork himself, and 
after his dinner he always smoked his tobacco from a long-handled 
corn-cob pipe. Andrew Jackson entertained lavishly on the night of 
his first inauguration. The carpets of the East Room were ruined by 
the orange punch and lemonade which were served to the crowd which 
came to his reception. Barrels of this punch were made, and it was 
brought into the room in buckets. At last the people began to rush 
for the waiters as soon as they entered the room. Glasses were broken, 
and ladies’ dresses ruined. Tubs of punch were finally taken into the 
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garden, and in this way the throng was drawn off and it was possible 
to serve cake and wine to tbe ladies. 

At Jackson’s farewell »:-2ption a monster cheese, as big as a hogs- 
head in circumference and nearly a yard thick, was cut with saw-blades 
made into knives and served out to the guests. Each guest received 
three pounds of cheese. The event was the talk of the nation, and 
when Van Buren became President his New York friends, emulative 
of Jackson, sent him a big cheese. It was cut up in the East Room. 
The greasy crumbs falling upon the carpet were trampled into it, and 
the ruination of the furniture during these two administrations led the 
later Presidents to discontinue the practice of serving eatables at general 
receptions. Now no guest comes to a dinner at the White House unless 
invited. In Van Buren’s day, Bacourt, in his “Souvenirs d’un Diplo- 
mat,” says that the President’s cook told his valet that for several 
months preceding the election of 1840 many persons arrived at the 
White House for breakfast or dinner, and threatened to vote against 
Van Buren if they were not entertained. The cook stated that he had 
all the trouble possible in satisfying them, and they often returned what 
he sent up, doing so on the pretext that it was uneatable, and ordered 
something else. 

President Harrison did his own marketing, and he was out for this 
purpose when he became wet and caught the cold which terminated in 
his death. He rose early, and went to market before breakfast, walking 
in the cold spring air without an overcoat. He was a light eater, and 
was not a glutton, as has been charged. 

President Taylor’s death was also connected with his eating. He 
died of cholera morbus on the 9th of July, 1850. On the 4th of July 
he attended the laying of the corner-stone of the Washington Monu- 
ment. The day was warm, and when he returned to the White House 
in a profuse perspiration he ate heartily of cherries, washing them down 
with iced milk. An hour later he was seized with cramps, and five 
days later he died. 

All of the Presidents, with the exception of Hayes and Garfield, have 
been accustomed to serving wine with their meals. President Arthur 
had many fine wines, and it has been estimated that the cost of his wine 
at a state dinner was equal to one-third the cost of a whole dinner. At 
General Grant’s great dinners there were six wineglasses placed at each 
plate, and in the middle of the feast a frozen punch was served. 

Daniel Webster, who visited Jefferson at Monticello, says that he 
was an excellent judge of wines and very successful in keeping them. 
His cellars contained many rare ones from the Continent, such as L’Ed- 
nau, Muscat, Samian, and Blanchette de Limoux. He served no wine 
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at his table at Monticello until after the cloth was removed, and he © 


liked to sit long at the table and talk. " 

President Madison was a light drinker. His negro body-servant, 
Paul Jennings, says, “During the last fifteen years of his life he did 
not touch wine at all, and I don’t believe he drank a quart of brandy in 
his whole life. He invariably took but one glass of Madeira at dinner 
before this; and when he had hard drinkers at the table who drank 
freely of his choice wines, he would dilute his glass with water in order 
to keep it full enough to respond to their numerous toasts, or would 
merely touch it to his lips while the others took deep draughts.” 

The Madeira was among the best of the wines served by our earlier 
Presidents. In Van Buren’s time there was a brand known as “Su- 
preme Court Madeira,” which was esteemed very fine, and some of this 
may still be found in the older cellars of Washington. In 1881 Mr. 
Sam Ward, the noted epicure and lobbyist, sent to President Arthur 
several demijohns of choice Madeira, with a letter giving its history. 
This letter, which was signed “ Uncle Sam,” stated that the wine origi- 
nally belonged to the Charleston Jockey Club, and that the club had 
buried it at the time of Sherman’s march to the sea to prevent its fall- 
ing into the hands of the enemy. About the year 1875 it was dug up 
and sold to a London house and was shipped to England. Through 
the ignorance of the man who bought the wines, it never recovered from 
the voyage, and the owner was anxious to sell it. Mr. Sam Ward and 
James Keene, the Wall Street broker, bought it, and by the proper 
treatment Mr. Ward restored the pristine glory of the wine. Owing to 
the loss of the original catalogue, the exact age of this wine could not 
be ascertained, but none of it was less than forty, and the most of it 
must have dated. back to the days of Andrew Jackson’s Presidency. 

General John Tyler, the son of the President, who was his father’s 
private secretary while he was in the White House, and who still lives 
at Washington, has given me some interesting facts regarding the way 
the early Virginia Presidents bought their wines. Said he, “ My 
father’s cellars were always full of choice wines and liquors, all of which 
he imported himself, as was the custom of the old Virginia families of 
his day. His brandy he bought at London, through William Taylor, 
of Norfolk, who was a noted wine-dealer forty years ago. It cost four 
dollars a gallon, and was of a quality which you could now hardly get 
for twenty dollars a bottle. His rum was imported for him in the same 
way from Santa Cruz; and his Madeira, which was the staple wine of 
the time, was brought from the island of Madeira in the way common 
among the old Virginia planters. Every year my father would set 
aside ten or twelve acres for Madeira corn. This was a short-eared, 
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pearly-grained variety noted for its hardiness. It was the only kind of 
corn at.that day which would stand the long shipment across the ocean. 
Each of these acres would produce from fifty to a hundred bushels of 
corn. When it was harvested it would be sent to a ship which a num- 
ber of the planters, such as Chief-Justice Marshall and others, had 
chartered to carry their corn to Madeira. At the island this corn would 
be exchanged for wine, the rate being one bushel of corn to a gallon of 
wine, and the wine would be brought back in the same ship to Virginia. 
It came to-us in barrels, or pipes, and we bottled it at home. 

“ President Tyler was a light eater,” continued his gray-haired son, 
“and he often ate nothing at dinner but a piece of toast, a cup’of hot- 
water tea, and a slice of beef or ham. We always made our own ham, 
and the Virginia ham of those days was the finest in the world. Great 
care was exercised as to the breeding of the pigs. For the first summer 
and fall they were allowed to run wild in the woods, with a little corn 
in the evening and the morning, to teach them the call of their master. 
During the first winter they were fed on corn, but were still kept out 
in the woods in the daytime, though carefully housed and bedded. at 
night. The second fall, when they were about eighteen months old, 
they were turned into the corn-fields, which had been loosely harvested 
and in which between the rows had been planted black-eyed peas. 
Upon these and the refuse corn they grew fat. Then they were taken 
up and fed on selected corn, the ears of which must be hard and perfect, 
until Christmas, when they were killed and cured. The curing was 
done by salting the hams in brine and then hanging them up in a smoke- 
house made for the purpose and smoking them for several months with 
fires made of hickory chips. After they had been well smoked, they 
were taken down and rubbed all over with sugar. The fat was now 
like white candy in appearance, and the hams were ready for use. 

“While my father was in the White House we never thought of 
cooking a slice of ham. ‘The meats were always cooked in joints, and a 
ham, a saddle of mutton, or a leg of lamb was never cut before it came 
to the table. When you sat down to the table, the meats were served 
up on it, and you could see what you were to eat. At the proper stage 
the carver took each joint from the table and bore it to a side-table, 
where it was cut up and served with its appropriate vegetable. President 
Tyler’s style of living was that of an English gentleman of the present 
day. His meals were served on the Virginia plan, and he maintained 
the same customs at the White House as on his Virginia estate. Daniel 
Webster used to say the only trouble with my father’s table was the 
profuseness with which everything was served.” 

The earlier Presidents had to pay all the expenses of the White 
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House, and few of them left the White House as well off as when they 
entered it. President Tyler had to pay for the lighting of even the 
street-lamps outside the White House grounds, and the fires and the 
lights were charged to him. Had he not sold some Virginia lands he 
would have been unable to leave Washington. Andrew Jackson spent 
his whole salary and six thousand dollars of a cotton-crop to maintain 
his hospitality. James Buchanan spent more than his salary in enter- 
taining. He paid no attention to the kitchen of the White House, and 
it is said that the culinary affairs of his administration were managed 
with the wildest extravagance. To go into the kitchen of the White 
House in Buchanan’s day was like entering a market. Halves of beef, 
whole sheep, and game of all kinds were hanging from the walls, and 
on the tables vegetables of all kinds were piled. Ten dogs were kept, 
and these were fed as often on tenderloins as upon the neck and bones. 

President Grant spent the whole of his salary in the White House. 
He entertained lavishly, and from twelve to thirty courses were served 
at his state dinners. His steward was a character. He was an Italian, 
with a profound contempt for the furniture of the White House. On 
preparing for a state dinner he is said to have once remarked to Mrs. 
Grant, “ Why, madam, there is not enough silver in the White House 
to set a respectable free-lunch-table.” 

The steward of Presidents Hayes and Garfield was a man named 
Crump, who has preserved the bills of fare of all the great dinners 
which he served in the White House, and who delights to talk of his 
experience with the Presidents. According to him, President Hayes 
paid out from fourteen to seventeen dollars a plate for the eatables alone 
which were used at his state dinners, and he was ordered to buy the 
best without regard to price. During the last three months of Mr. 
Hayes’s administration he had on the average thirty-seven at his dinner- 
tables, and the table was never set for less than fourteen. President 
Hayes liked good living. He ate for breakfast oatmeal, fruit, a steak 
or a chop, and buckwheat- and corn-cakes ; and he washed these down 
with a choice mixture of Mocha and Java coffee. His lunch was of 
cold meats, coffee and tea, bread and butter, and some kind of salad. 
His dinner, which was served at six, was the big meal of the day, and 
it consisted of a number of courses. President Hayes was very fond of 
duck, and he had the sweetest tooth of any of the Presidents. He was 
a great candy-eater, and cake was always upon his table. 

President Garfield was very plain in his White House diet. He 
entered the Executive Mansion tormented with dyspepsia, for which he 
was doctoring himself up until the time he was shot. He breakfasted 
at half-past eight o’clock in the morning, when he would eat a beefsteak, 
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a little nice bacon fried to a crisp, and some baked potatoes with rich 

cream poured over them. Potatoes and cream was a favorite dish of 

President Garfield, and he ate this when he could eat nothing else. His 

dinner, which was much the same as his breakfast, he ate at three 

o'clock. At seven P.M. he took tea, and this meal was also a very light 
one. 

President Arthur ate but two meals a day,—a very light breakfast 
between nine and ten in the morning, and a very light dinner in the 
evening. His breakfast was a cup of coffee and a cracker, with perhaps 
a piece of salt fish. His dinners began between eight and nine in the 
evening, and the gtiests often sat at them until midnight. President 
Arthur seldom ate without having some invited guests at his table. 
His private dinners are said to have cost as much as five dollars a plate, 
and his public ones ten dollars a plate and upward. As he usually 
had fifty persons at these state dinners, the nine which he gave during 
the last year of his administration must have cost at least five thousand 
dollars. It required twelve servants to serve one of these state dinners. 
The menus of two successive dinners were entirely different, no dish at 
the one being the same as any served at the previous dinner, and a differ- 
ent wine being served with every course. His cook was a Frenchman, 
and the dinners were pronounced by the late Senator Anthony, who was 
noted as an epicure, perfection. 

The first social season of the present administration closed with 
Lent. President Cleveland has given five state dinners, and these din- 
ners have been equal to those of any of the Presidents. It was his in- 
tention when he came into the White House to have entertained at his 
tables all of the members of Congress and their wives during the first 
two years of his administration. He would have given more dinners 
this year had it not been for the numerous deaths in official life which 
intervened to prevent it. As it is, he has given dinners to the mem- 
bers of his Cabinet, the foreign ministers, the judges of the Supreme 
Court, to all the Senators, and to about seventy-five of the representa- 
tives. The first dinner was to the members of the Cabinet. It was 
given in the latter part of January ; and the dinner to the Diplomatic 
Corps and the judges of the Supreme Court followed at intervals of two 
weeks after this. At these first three dinners the wives of the gentle- 
men were included in the invitations ; those given to Congressmen and 
Senators were composed of gentlemen only. 

In addition to these dinners, Miss Cleveland inaugurated a new 
mode of White House entertainment, in the form of state lunches, 
She gave two of these, to which all the wives of the seventy-six Sena- 
tors and a number of those of the prominent representatives were 
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invited. These lunches took place in the afternoon, and there were no 
gentlemen present. The ladies, numbering about fifty, sat down at 
the tables in the state dining-room at two o'clock, and they went 
through the courses of the lunch, which was in reality a state dinner 
under a different name, for about two hours and a half. Miss Cleveland 
sat at the head of the table, and, in accordance with her temperance 
ideas, no wine was served, 

President Cleveland’s dinners were all large ones, about fifty sitting 
down at each of them. The guests arrived shortly after seven o’clock 
P.M., and were received in the East Room by the President. Promptly 
at 7.30 p.m. the President led the way with a lady on his arm to the 
state dining-room, and the other gentlemen followed with their ladies, 
Miss Cleveland and her escort coming last. In the arrangement of 
seats at the table, President Cleveland sat in the centre, and Miss 
Cleveland on the other side of the table, directly opposite him. At 
these dinners President Cleveland arranged as to what gentlemen 
should take out certain ladies, and each guest was given a card on 
which were printed the name of the lady whom he was to escort to the 
table, a diagram of the table, and a mark indicating the number of his 
seat. A very pretty feature of President Cleveland’s state dinners ap- 
peared in the form of a souvenir laid at the side of each guest’s plate. 
This was a rich white satin ribbon about three inches wide and half a 
yard long. On one end of this ribbon there was a beautiful steel 
engraving of the White House, and on the opposite end, painted in 
water-colors, were the name of the guest and the date of the dinner. 
President Cleveland’s dinners usually lasted two hours, and they com- 
prised a great number of courses. Six or seven different kinds of wines 
were served with each of them, and the frozen Roman punch so popular 
during the administration of President Grant had its place on the un-. 
printed bills of fare. At 9.30 P.m., the dinner being over, the guests 
rose, and the gentlemen escorted the ladies to the parlors, such of them 
as wished to smoke excusing themselves and going back to the table. 

President Cleveland’s cook is a blonde-faced Swede about thirty 
years of age. He presides over the White House kitchens dressed 
entirely in white, with a white cap upon his head. He is an artist in 
his way, and the forms in which he gets up his dishes for the state- 
dinner-table would do credit to a sculptor. 

President Cleveland’s steward is a very light mulatto, with Cauca- 
sian features and a luxuriant black moustache. His name is St. Clair, 
and he catered for the President when he was governor at Albany. 
President Arthur visited the White House kitchens very often, and 
paid much attention to the direction of his dinners. President Cleve- 
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land leaves such matters entirely to his steward ; and it is said that he 
has never been in the kitchens of the White House. He pays very 
little attention to his stomach, and there is nothing of the epicure about 
him. He eats what is set before him, has never had: the dyspepsia, and 
digests everything. 

President Cleveland is very plain and simple in all his habits. He 
rises at half-past seven o’clock A.M., dresses and shaves himself, and is 
ready for breakfast at eight. He breakfasts en famille, and finishes his 
morning repast in less than thirty minutes. His breakfast usually con- 
sists of oatmeal, beefsteak, coffee, hot cakes, and eggs. He is very fond 
of fruit, and eats freely of it. He leaves the breakfast-table and goes 
directly to his office, and begins work without any exercise whatever, 
writing letters and looking over papers until ten o’clock, when the callers 
begin to arrive. He then has a siege of a couple of hours with the states- 
men and office-seekers, which lasts until half-past one o’clock, when he 
is ready for his luncheon. He eats this in less than fifteen minutes, and, 
like his every-day breakfasts and dinners, it is eaten in the private 
dining-room, and the whole family sit down together. President 
Cleveland’s lunch consists of bread and butter, cold meats, a little fruit, 
and a cup of tea. : 

After he has eaten it, he goes directly back to his office, and works 
steadily until four. At this time he goes out to drive, in company with 
his private secretary, Colonel Lamont. He returns in time for dinner, 
which is ready at seven o’clock. He does not dress for dinner in the 
conventional style,-except when he has guests present who will appear 
in evening dress. His private dinners are plain. Wine is served only 
when there are guests present who are accustomed. to drinking wine with 
their meals. He is not so fond of beer as has been reported by the 
newspapers, the total White House consumption of this article during 
the past year being not more than two dozen bottles. The President’s — 
daily dinner consists of five or six courses: first there is a soup, then 
fish, then a roast, followed by game, dessert, fruit, and, after dinner, 
coffee. He does not sit long at table, and immediately on leaving it 
he goes up into the corridors of the second story of the White House 
and smokes a cigar, after which he goes back to his work. President 
Cleveland never smokes in his office, and the only smoking he does is 
this solitary post-prandial cigar. He goes to bed about midnight, and 
falls asleep as soon as his head touches the pillow. His system is 
such that six or seven hours’ sleep is sufficient for him. He thinks he 
has neither gained nor lost since he came to the White House, and with 


all his labor his physical condition seems to be perfect. 
Frank G. Carpenter. 
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A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


‘SFOR HER SAKE!’ 


_ is necessary to spend many months far away from friends and 

fatherland to realize the pleasure of beholding a familiar home face 
unexpectedly, The face itself need not be that of a friend: it is for 
the sake of the associations connected with it, not for its own, that it is 
so welcome. Expatriated Parisians have been seen again and again 
to inhale with rapture the fumes of boiling asphalt, and it is a well- 
known fact that Scotchmen may be made to weep with joy by the sound 
of the bagpipes,—an instrument which, one may venture to say, is not 
calculated to draw tears of that particular kind from the eyes of the 
profane vulgar. Thus Dick Herbert, who when in England took 
very little notice of Jacob (that being his customary method with per- 
sons whom he did not like), and Francis, who, without knowing much 
about the young artist, thought him an unattractive, sneaking sort of 
fellow, vied with one another in their attentions to him that night 
among the lonely Colorado mountains. For him the choicest morsels 
of venison were reserved ; in his honor two bottles of champagne, out 
of a very limited stock, were uncorked ; and when the meal was over, 
Dick handed him a cigar, with the regretful air of one who is parting 
with his ewe-lamb, and said, “There! it’s the last but two of the 
English lot. I think I’ll smoke a pipe myself.” 

Jacob neither did full justice to these luxuries nor was especially 
grateful for them. He understood very well to what he was indebted 
for so much civility,—or at least he understood it so far as to be in no 
danger of mistaking it for a tribute of personal friendship. Sitting 
beside the camp-fire, beneath the twinkling stars, he answered briefly 
and somewhat abruptly the questions with which he was plied. Mrs. 
Herbert had been quite well when he had left; so had Miss Herbert ; 
Captain Cunningham was staying in the house, and appeared to be in a 
fair way of recovery from his illness,—and so forth. Hope’s name was 
not mentioned more than once or twice, and after the first few minutes 
Dick began to make inquiries about the horses and the family affairs 
of the tenantry and other subjects upon which Jacob was able to speak 
both with knowledge and with greater ease. Something polite was said 
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about his own success, and hopes were expressed for its continuance 
which were more sincere than the subject of them chose to assume. It 
was not until Dick asked him point-blank what had put it into his 
head to come to Colorado, of all places, that he reassembled his wits, 
remembering that he had still a part to play. 

“Really,” he answered, “I can hardly tell you. I was not very 
well in London; I thought I wanted a change, and nowadays one 
hears so much about the bracing air of these parts. Besides, I thought 
the landscapes upon the walls of the Royal Academy might be the 
better of a change, too. We seem to have had just a little bit too much 
of Scotch moors and scenes on the Cornish coast and ‘ Backwaters on 
the Thames near Maidenhead.’ ” 

“May I ask whether it was your intention to plunge into the heart 
of the Rocky Mountains unaided and alone?” inquired Francis. “If 
so, it seems to me that you were rather in luck when you chanced to 
strike our trail.” 

“Oh,” answered Jacob, perceiving that he had overacted his part a 
little, “I thought it not unlikely that I might come across you some- 
where, and I was sure that, if I did, you would be kind enough to give 
me a few hints and help me on my way.” 

“That showed a sanguine spirit on your part. Our being where we 
are is only the result of a sudden resolution and of the total disappear- 
ance of game from our winter-quarters. The week before last we were 
in the neighborhood of Fort Ellis, something like five hundred miles 
away, as the crow flies.” 

“Mrs. Herbert told me that when she last heard from you you were 
near Virginia City,” remarked Jacob, judging it best not to mention 
his abortive journey to that place; “ but she seemed to be quite uncer- 
tain as to your future movements, so that there would have been very 
little use in my looking for you.” 

“You have found us, anyhow,” said Dick; “and, if you'll be 
advised by me, you will stay with us. We shall be here or here- 
abouts for another three weeks certain, and if you haven’t had enough 
of wild life by that time we must try and get you sent on to the Yellow- 
stone Park, which you ought to see. But I doubt whether any of 
the hotels are open yet, and you certainly can’t camp out all by your- 
self.” 

After this, conversation was kept up in a desultory fashion for 
another half-hour or so, when Francis, who had had a long day’s work, 
said good-night, and retired, yawning, into his tent. The men, with 
the exception of Filmer, were already sound asleep. 

“Well, Jake,” said Dick, rising and stretching himself, “I think 
VoL. XXXVITI.—45 
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we may as well turn in now: we don’t sit up late in this part of the 
world, Filmer, Mr. Stiles will share my tent: you have got a spare 
buffalo-robe for him, I suppose?” 

He threw a few fresh logs on to the fire and turned away ; but, as 
he was stooping to enter his tent, Jacob touched him on the elbow and 
whispered, “I have something to say to you. Not now; we can’t talk 
here, where every word may be overheard; but perhaps to-morrow 
morning you wouldn’t mind riding or walking with me to some place 
where I could get a sketch. Of course I only suggest that as an excuse 
for getting rid of Mr. Francis and the others: it would be impossible 
for me to say what I want to say before them.” 

“Hm!” muttered Dick; “I meant to start the first thing in the 
morning after some blacktail that we saw to-day. Is your subject a 
pleasant or an unpleasant one, Jake ?” 

“Tt is not exactly pleasant.” 

“ And won’t it keep ?” 

“Yes; but it won’t improve by keeping.” 

“T suppose not: unpleasant things seldom do. Very well, then, 
Francis shall do the shooting to-morrow, and I’ll take you to a spot 
from which you will be able to see any amount of hills and valleys. 
You had better lie down and make yourself comfortable now, for you 
won’t get much sleep after daybreak, I can tell you.” 

Jacob stretched himself upon the couch of dried grass which had 
been prepared for him; but for sleep he had neither inclination nor 
ability. The time had come, then, at last! In a few more hours both 
he and the man who was lying within reach of his arm, and whom it 
was impossible that he should survive, would have entered upon the 
sleep that knows no waking. It was a startling thought, yet not so 
startling as to make him waver for one instant in his resolution. He 
perceived with satisfaction, and even with a kind of pride, that his 
head was cool and his nerves steadier than they had been since his 
landing at New York. The only thing that troubled him was the 
treachery, the betrayal of hospitality, which his scheme involved. He 
would much have preferred to meet Herbert in fair fight, had he been 
able to make sure of killing him in that way; but it would have been 
madness to dream of such an encounter; because it was essential that 
Herbert should die. “Iam giving up my own life,” Jacob thought ; 
“T give it up willingly and gladly for her sake ; but I won’t give it up 
in vain,—I won’t give it up for anything less than the certainty of 
setting her free.” 

By degrees, while he lay there through the long night hours, listen- 
ing to the sighing of the wind among the trees and watching the flick- 
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ering shadows thrown upon the canvas by the flames of the fire out- 
side, as they leaped and fell, the deed which he was about to commit 
seemed to him more and more like a righteous one, and he began to 
feel himself something of a hero. It is possible that he was indeed a 
hero of a kind, albeit a misguided one. Assuming that there are cir- 
cumstances which may justify assassination (and that is an assumption 
which has never lacked supporters), one must allow a measure of hero- 
ism to the assassin who sacrifices himself for absolutely unselfish ends. 
Whether this can be allowed to him in the absence of the supposed 
justifying circumstances is a question as to which opinion is likely to 
be divided. At any rate, Jacob, whose appreciation of himself with re- 
gard to the matter had fluctuated considerably, was able at this eleventh 
hour to find comfort in the contemplation of his disinterestedness. 

“She will never know,” he reflected. “TI have taken every precau- 
tion, and the fact of their having moved here will be an additional 
argument against the theory of malice aforethought. A year hence, if 
she thinks about me at all, she will think of me with a shudder. An 
irreclaimable wretch, a murderer and a forger, whose bad nature resisted 
all attempts at kindness,—that will be my epitaph, I suppose. And 
yet it is simply and solely in order that she may be happy that I have 
condemned myself not only to death but to infamy. I wonder if there 
are many men in the world who would be capable of that !” 

In all probability there are not many such persons ; but their rarity 
is hardly to be deplored on behalf of the community at large. 

With the first glimmer of dawn the camp was astir. Filmer’s 
voice was heard outside in altercation with the cook, who had appar- 
ently overslept himself in an unwarrantable manner, and had allowed 
the fire to burn low; presently Francis came in and woke Dick, who, 
in his turn, shouted to Jacob to get up. It was intensely cold, and a 
bath in the neighboring stream appeared ‘so uninviting that that cere- 
mony was dispensed with by all but three members of the party. Dick 
laughed at the new-comer’s ineffectual efforts to restore circulation by 
vigorous rubbing with a rough towel. “You'll soon get used to this 
kind of life, Jake,” said he, “and you'll find it do you a world of 
good. By the middle of the day you’ll be so hot you won’t know 
what to do with yourself. Francis, the honor and pleasure of re- 
plenishing the larder will be yours this morning, and the sooner you 
start the better. Jake and I are going out presently in search of the 
picturesque.” 

Breakfast—a frugal meal—was disposed of before the sun was well 
up; Francis, with two companions, set out on foot; and soon after 
they had gone, Dick and Jacob, mounting their horses, rode away in 
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the opposite direction. For some time neither of them said much. 
Every now and again Dick pointed out some towering snowy peak, 
mentioning its name; once, when they heard the echoing sound of four 
shots fired in quick succession, he observed, “That ought to mean one 
of them knocked over, anyhow ;” and shortly afterwards the sight of a 
great herd of deer grazing quietly within easy range caused him to 
murmur, regretfully, “ What a thundering ass I was to come out with 
nothing but a whip in my hand !” 

At length he reined up upon a grassy plateau where quantities of 
wild flowers were drinking in the sunlight that fell aslant upon them 
from the east, and said, abruptly, “ You may speak now, or shout, if 
you like, without being overheard. What have you to tell me?” 

“Do you remember,” asked Jacob, in a steady, level voice, “ that 
just before you left England I took the liberty of warning you that 
there were dangers to which every woman, no matter how good she 
may be, must be exposed when her husband ostentatiously neglects her? 
Do you remember telling me to mind my own business, and boasting 
that you made it a rule to trust everybody until you were deceived ?” 

“T don’t remember boasting: I remember the conversation that 
you allude to,” answered Dick, shortly. “Come to the point, please.” 

“‘ What I dreaded then has happened, and nobody is to blame for 
it but yourself. I suppose that, if you had not deserted your wife, the 
thought of deserting you would never have entered into her mind. I 
don’t know that she would desert you even now, if you returned to 
her ; but I do know that you have lost the chance of ever gaining her 
love. From the first you did not care for her, or you would have seen 
what every one else saw. Now it is too late. Cunningham has behaved 
badly, if you like,—he is unworthy of her love, if you like; but that 
is of little consequence. The catastrophe is over. She loves him, and 
he knows it. More than that, he has very nearly persuaded her to 
leave her home with him.” 

With a touch of his heel Dick brought his horse close alongside of 
Jacob’s, so that the two men’s knees touched one another. “TI think 
you are a liar,” he said. “In any case, I am sure that you came out 
here on purpose to tell me this, and therefore your story of last night 
was a lie. You will come back to England with me directly, and if 
I find that you have lied knowingly about my wife I will break every 
bone in your skin.” 

Jacob met his eyes without flinching. ‘What I told you last night 
was untrue,” he replied. “I did not wish—nor, I should think, would 
you wish—that Mr. Francis: should guess my errand. What I have 
said about Mrs. Herbert is no lie. But it does not much matter 
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whether you believe me or not, because I am not going back to Eng- 
land with you. Neither you nor I will see England again.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“T will tell you. For years I have led as miserable a life as it is 
possible to lead. Perhaps you think it an absurd exaggeration for a 
man who has been given the best of food and clothing to say such a 
thing; but I suppose some men want a little more than food and cloth- 
ing to reconcile them to life. Thanks to you, I have certainly had 
plenty to eat and drink; thanks to you also, I never had a friendly 
word addressed to me from the time that you know of until Mrs. Her- 
bert came to Farndon. Probably you never noticed how good she was 
to me,—you were not much given to noticing anything that she said or 
did,—but she was good, and I was grateful to her, as I take it that 
only a man in my position could be. The very first time that I saw 
her I saw that she was not happy, and it was not long before I said to 
myself that if it should ever be in my power to make her happy I 
would do so, though it should cost me my life. I don’t know whether 
I meant that quite literally at the time,—one uses such phrases without 
thinking much about the significance of them,—but I mean it literally 
now. From what I have seen and heard, I am convinced that she 
will never be happy unless she can marry the man of her choice; and 
you will perceive that there is only one way of enabling her to do that.” 

Dick measured the speaker from head to foot with a look of wonder 
and contempt not unmingled with amusement. Jacob’s first announce- 
ment had startled, if it had not alarmed him; but the effect of it was 
greatly weakened by this harangue, which he found it impossible to 
take seriously. “Are you threatening to blow my brains out?” he 
asked. “It strikes me, my friend, that you are a pretty good candi- 
date for a strait-waistcoat. At least that’s the best excuse I can 
make for you. Now you'll oblige me by turning round and riding 
back to camp.” 

Jacob’s answer was to draw his revolver from his breast-pocket. 

Quick as thought, Dick, who had half expected this, closed with 
him, caught him round the body, and would have dragged him out of 
the saddle, had not Jacob been a perfect horseman and a desperate man 
into the bargain. It was a mistaken method of attack, and it had a 
disastrous result, With one blow of the heavy whip which he carried, 
Dick might have broken the other’s wrist, or, at any rate, forced him to 
drop his weapon ; but he trusted too much to his own superior weight 
and strength ; and, although these must have told in another minute, 
there was not another minute to spare. Jacob was well aware of that. 
To take aim was out of the question, for his right arm, which had. 
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been forced upward by Dick’s shoulder, was almost powerless ; but he 
managed to turn the revolver round and fire. The shot, apparently, 
did not take effect; but the plunging of the terrified horses enabled 
him to free himself a little. He rose in his stirrups, knowing that 
this was his last chance, threw himself forward, and, pressing the 
muzzle of the revolver against his antagonist’s back, drew the trigger 
a second time. Instantly Dick’s grip relaxed. Without a groan he 
fell upon his horse’s neck and rolled heavily to the ground. Jacob 
himself, being completely overbalanced, was also unhorsed, and the 
two affrighted beasts, freed of their riders, galloped off in the direction 
from which they had come. 

The thunder of their hoofs had died away before Jacob, who had 
been a little dazed by his fall as well as by the encounter which had 
ended so suddenly, rose to his feet and looked around him at the snow- 
capped mountains, the sunny slopes, and the valleys which lay in deep 
shadow. Stretched at his feet, silent and motionless, was the man who 
had rescued him from the workhouse, had given him home, money, 
and education, and who had been thus rewarded. In that unbroken 
stillness the voice that was heard by Cain seemed to resound in his ears: 
“ What hast thou done?” 

“For her sake!” he cried aloud, in a voice of anguish; “ for her 
sake!” And the mocking echo of his words was thrown back to him 
from the cliffs. 

He turned hurriedly away, and, taking from his pocket the photo- 
graph that Hope had given him, gazed at it for a few moments with 
eager, straining eyes. ‘“ Good-by !” he murmured ; “ good-by !’ Then, 
a queer sort of smile curling his lip, “Good-by, Jacob Stiles. It would 
have been better for you if you had never been born ; but it seems that 
you had your work to do in this world, and you have done it. Go out 
now into space !” 

He raised the revolver to his head, pulled the trigger, and dropped, 
stone dead, a few yards away from his victim, while a third shot woke 
the echoes of the lonely hills, puzzling those who heard it in the camp 
far away, and who knew that “the boss” had started on his ride with- 
out fire-arms. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


HOPE TAKES HER OWN WAY. 


To be able to do nothing with perfect satisfaction is a distinct gift. 
Not many of us possess it, nor, for that matter, have cause to covet it; 
but it seems probable that so long as the world lasts there will be 
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drones in every hive; and that the drones should have the power of 
accepting their situation with ease and grace is desirable for themselves 
and hurtful to nobody. Bertie Cunningham, to whom absolute idle- 
ness, far from being distasteful, was positively enjoyable, lingered on at 
Farndon, although the amusements provided for him there were neither 
many nor varied ; and if he outstayed his welcome, he received no hint 
to that effect from his hostess. 

One morning he was sitting in Dick’s study, contentedly smoking 
a cigarette after breakfast, and wondering whether he ought to join 
Carry, whom he could see loitering on the terrace outside, when his 
letters and the newspapers were brought to him. He ran his eye over 
the former and tossed them aside: the days when the arrival of the post 
had been a bad moment for him were past and gone now. Then he 
picked up the Times, just to see whether anything particular had hap- 
pened, before turning to the more attractive columns of the Sportsman. 
Something had indeed happened,—something that made him bound 
out of his chair and drop the paper, with a cry of consternation. For 
under the heading of “ Latest Intelligence” was the following telegram, 
dated New York : 

“A terrible and mysterious tragedy is reported from the neigh- 
borhood of Denver, Colorado. It appears that an Englishman, Mr. 
Herbert, who has been for some months past hunting in the Rocky 
Mountains, accompanied by a friend and attended by the numerous 
following of which these parties are usually composed, was joined a 
few days ago by a young artist named Stiles, with whom it is stated 
that he was on terms of intimacy. Whether a dispute arose between 
these gentlemen, or whether, as seems more likely, Stiles was attacked 
by a sudden fit of insanity, will probably never be known ; but circum- 
stances leave no room for doubt that the latter, after shooting his com- 
panion with a revolver, committed suicide. They appear to have left 
the camp together on horseback ; and their friends, alarmed by the 
return of the riderless horses, instituted a search for them, which 
resulted in the discovery of their bodies, lying side by side, at a dis- 
tance of some miles from their starting-point. Mr. Herbert was still 
breathing, when picked up; but no hope is entertained of his recovery. 
Stiles, whose death-wound, it is said, was evidently self-inflicted, would 
seem to be identical with the Mr- Stiles whose pictures, representing a 
Roman chariot-race and the Ascot Cup Day, were so much admired in 
last year’s exhibition of the London Academy of Arts. Great sym- 
pathy is expressed for the family of Mr. Herbert, who was well known 
and popular on both sides of the Atlantic, and who is understood to 
have been only a short time married.” 
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Bertie, as soon as he had got over his first shock of horror and 
bewilderment, walked to the window, and beckoned to Carry, who 
presentiy joined him. 

“What is the matter?” she asked, quickly, when she saw his grave 
face. 

“T don’t know how to tell you,” he answered: “you had better 
read for yourself.” And he handed her the Times, pointing to the 
paragraph quoted. 

Carry’s nerves never broke down under any circumstances, and her 
senses were always at her command in an emergency. She was fond 
of her brother,—more so, perhaps, than she had ever given him reason 
to suppose,—but it would have been foreign to her nature to indulge in 
lamentations while any active measures remained to be taken. 

“This may not be true,” she said. “The first thing to be done is 
to find out whether it is or not. Lock up the paper, so that Hope may 
not see it, and I will telegraph to Mr. Francis. You had better ride 
over to Windsor with the message. That will not waste much time, 
and it would never do to let the people at the Farndon post-office 
read it.” 

“Very well: I’ll go round and get a horse saddled,” answered 
Bertie. 

But as he was crossing the hall he met the butler, who handed him 
a telegram. This proved to be from Francis, and ran as follows: 
“Herbert badly hurt through an accident. Extent of injuries not yet 
certain, but feared very serious. Consultation of surgeons to-morrow. 
Will telegraph result. Do as you think best about breaking news.” 

With this confirmation of the evil tidings, Bertie returned to Carry, 
who agreed with him that it would be wiser and kinder to leave Hope 
in ignorance of what had happened until the report of the surgeons 
should be ascertained. 

“There would be no object in keeping her in suspense for twenty- 
four hours,” she said. “The whole affair is inexplicable to me. What 
reason could that wretch have had for murdering my brother?” — 

“Francis speaks of it as an accident,” remarked Bertie. 

“You or I would have done the same thing in his place. It sounds 
less shocking, and most likely he knows that poor Hope had taken a 
fancy to Stiles. We shall have a terrible scene when she is told, I am 
afraid. I don’t think she is exactly wanting in courage, but I should 
say that she had very little self-control. We must keep her in the dark 
as long as we can.” 

But almost before this kindly intention had been expressed the 
speaker knéw that to carry it out was no longer practicable. The door 
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opened, and Hope, deadly pale, but betraying no other symptom of 
emotion, advanced towards the two well-meaning conspirators. 

“T see that you know it all,” she said, quietly. “Will you let me 
look at the Times, please? My maid brought me the Morning Post 
just now.” 

“What idiots we were not to think of that!” exclaimed Bertie, 
involuntarily. 

Hope glanced at him for a moment. “ Did you mean to conceal it 
from me?” she asked. ‘ That would have been no kindness, and it 
would have made me lose precious time.” She read the few sentences 
in the newspaper quickly, and then turned to the advertisement col- 
umns. “There will be two steamers for New York to-morrow,” she 
said. “TI suppose one or the other will be likely to have a spare cabin. 
I can go second class, if all the first are taken.” 

“You must not think of doing that,” said Carry. ‘“ We have had 
a telegram from Mr. Francis,—here it is,—and he is to telegraph again 
to-morrow. At least do not start until we have heard again.” 

“Why ?” asked Hope, sharply. “ Why should I not start?” 

“ Because—it might be useless.” 

“Do you mean that he might be dead before I reached him? But 
you can’t think that! Captain Cunningham,”—with a sudden and 
piteous change of voice,—“ you don’t think that Dick will die, do you ?” 

Bertie was silent, feeling that it would be more merciful to dis- 
hearten than to encourage her; but Carry, taking her sister-in-law’s 
hand, said, gently, “ My dear Hope, you are not fit to undertake such 
a journey, and you may be sure that he would not wish it. There is 
nothing to be done but to wait as patiently as we can for more news, 
and if it is favorable, as of course it may be——” 

“T cannot wait,” interrupted Hope, who had already conquered her 
momentary weakness, “and I do not believe that Dick will die. I 
shall start by the early train to-morrow morning. If news comes later 
in the day, you can telegraph it on to me at Liverpool or Queenstown ; 
but I will not run the risk of being detained here longer than is 
necessary.” 

And from this determination it was impossible to move her. When 
they found that she meant to take her own way, first Bertie, then 
Carry, and then both of them, wanted to go with her; but that she 
would not hear of. She refused even to take her maid, alleging— 
probably with truth—that such an attendant would be far more of an 


encumbrance than a help. Finally (for she herself was at last brought ~ 


to see that she could not make the journey quite alone) it was arranged 
that she should be accompanied by the butler, a steady, stolid, and not 
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unintelligent Briton, who might be trusted to shoulder a way for his 
mistress through any ordinary difficulties, and who had been for many 
years in Dick’s service. 

Thus protected, she set off on the following morning, declining 
Bertie’s proffered escort as far as Liverpool, and maintaining up to the 
last an aspect of cheerfulness which that young gentleman hardly knew 
whether to admire or to deprecate. “If you hear nothing before you 
sail, try to think that no news is good news,” he said, as he helped her 
into the railway-carriage. 

“There will be no need for trying,” she answered. “I am sure 
that Dick will get well again, and, even if I were not sure, I would not 
allow myself to think anything else.” 

To many people the worst contingencies always appear the most 
probable, while others, more happily constituted, seem to be literally 
incapable of believing in a crushing disaster so long as any room re- 
mains for incredulity. Hope had as yet realized little more than that 
Dick was badly hurt and that she must go to him. Afterwards, when 
she had more leisure for reflection, she began to be very sorry for poor 
Jacob, who, she doubted not, had destroyed himself in a moment of 
madness. She recollected what good spirits he had been in at starting, 
and was convinced that what he had done could not have been pre- 
meditated. Her conclusions, in short, were precisely what Jacob had 
intended that they should be. 

At Liverpool she found, as might have been anticipated, that the 
accommodation which she required was not to be had on board either 
of the outgoing steamers; but the ways of travellers to whom money 
is no object are generally made smooth for them, and the captain of one 
of the vessels was induced to cede his own cabin, when informed of the 
urgency of the case. Brooks, the butler, was more disappointed than 
his mistress when the steamer left Queenstown without any telegram 
from Farndon having been brought on board. “TI did not expect to 
hear,” Hope said, in answer to the man’s expressions of regret ; “and, 
you know, Mr. Herbert can hardly begin to mend for some days to 
come.” 

It was, perhaps, no bad thing for her that she was prostrated by 
sea-sickness immediately after encountering the long Atlantic swell, 
and that for three days and nights she was unable to lift her head from 
her pillow. When at length, dizzy and confused, she managed to 
crawl up on deck; she was informed that the passage was already half 
accomplished, and that the daily runs had been highly creditable. The 
passengers, who had discovered her name and errand, showed her a 
great deal of kindly attention, doing their best to keep her mind from 
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dwelling upon painful thoughts, and assuring her that the voyage 
promised to be one of the shortest on record. Afterwards, when she 
recalled that time, it filled her with amazement to remember -that she 
had talked, eaten, and slept, like everybody else. Impatient she 
certainly was, and anxious to reach Dick’s bedside; but not once did 
she give way to despondency. 

“You will see that we shall find good news waiting for us at New 
York, Brooks,” she said to the butler, who answered, “ Yes’m,” and 
tried to look as if he agreed with her. Personally he did not feel san- . 
guine ; but the event proved Hope to be a true prophet; for the pilot 
brought her a despatch from Francis, who had been informed by tele- 
graph of her approach, and this, though somewhat short, was as satis- 
factory as could be desired: “Herbert is doing fairly well. Bullet 
extracted.” More particulars would have been welcome; but it was 
impossible to grumble at so encouraging a report, and Hope trium- 
phantly showed it to the sceptical Brooks, as well as to certain of her 
fellow-passengers, who had held aloof eying her apprehensively while 
she perused it, but were now profuse in their congratulations. 

It was only when she was seated in the train and speeding westward 
that the excitement which had sustained her so long began to abate a 
little, and that, for the first time, it occurred to her to wonder whether 
Dick would be pleased to see her or not. She knew that if there was 
one thing that he disliked more than another it was being made a fuss 
over, and it seemed quite within the bounds of possibility that he 
might consider her action precipitate and officious. Thus having borne 
a real trouble admirably, she proceeded to make herself wretched over 
an imaginary one, as the habit of many women is. 

Meanwhile, it must be owned that her arrival in Colorado was not 
looked forward to exactly with pleasure by the only person who as yet 
was aware of its imminence. The first thing that Francis did, after 
superintending the removal of his wounded friend to Denver and hear- 
ing the discouraging verdict pronounced by local talent upon the case, 
was to find out the names and addresses of the two most eminent sur- 
geons in the United States and telegraph urgently tothem. These gen- 
tlemen at once established the presence of two bullets in their patient’s 
body. The first, which had lodged in the muscles of the back, was 
not a source of danger to life; but the position of the second was less 
easy to determine, and they declined at first to give an opinion as to 
whether and when it would be possible to remove it. They considered, 
however, that Mr. Herbert’s fine constitution and healthy condition 
ought to give him a chance of pulling through, and that much Hope 
might have learned by remaining another two days in England. As 
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the result of further investigation and debate, an operation was decided 
upon, which proved completely successful, so that at the time when 
Hope landed at New York her husband was virtually out of danger, 
and Francis, who, up to then, had had no time for rest or thought, 
was able to employ his-mind in putting together certain pieces of cir- 
cumstantial evidence and drawing his own deductions from the same. 

- It is needless to say that he had already been interviewed by many 
representatives of the press, all of them eager for information as to 
the causes of the affray which had so nearly proved fatal to his friend ; 
but his answers had not been considered satisfactory. Upon being 
reproachfully reminded that the public took a keen and legitimate in- 
terest in this thing, he had replied that he could well sympathize with 
the public, since that was exactly the feeling which he himself experi- 
enced, but that he could only recommend the public to imitate him 
and be patient. “In short, gentlemen, I know no more about the 
matter than you do. Mr. Herbert is not at present in a state to be 
cross-examined ; but if you will come back again when he has quite 
recovered, it will doubtless give him sincere pleasure to see you. And 
now, as I am sure that you must have many other affairs of importance 
to inquire into, I won’t detain you any longer.” 

The result of this rather cavalier method of dealing with the Fourth 
Estate was the appearance in print of more than one description of 
Mr. Francis, in which his face, figure, and mode of pronouncing his 
own language were freely criticised, while he was reported as being 
“unable or unwilling” to afford any assistance to those who, in the 
discharge of their duty, had called upon him. Nevertheless, it was 
true enough that he knew little more than the interviewers, and even 
his suspicions were of the vaguest possible kind. Had he been fool- 
ishly and unwarrantably garrulous, he might have informed them 
that he had found a photograph of Mrs. Herbert tightly clutched be- 
tween the finger and thumb of Jacob Stiles’s left hand, and also that, 
from inquiries which he had made in Denver, he had ascertained that 
the murderer had arrived in that town from Montana,—a circumstance 
which, to his mind, was tolerably conclusive as to the question of pre- 
meditation ; but that was all, or nearly all, the foundation that he pos- 
sessed upon which to build up a theory; and Dick, though he had 
recovered consciousness immediately after his removal to camp, had 
volunteered nothing beyond a bare statement of the fact that he had 
been shot by Jacab. 

While his friend’s life seemed still to be trembling in the balance, 
Francis refrained from questioning him, and indeed from making any 
allusion to the circumstances which had brought him to such a pass; 
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but he felt that it would be absurd, not to say impossible, to observe 
this reticence forever: so one afternoon when he was sitting by Dick’s 
bedside he attacked him point-blank with, “I say, Herbert, what did 
that fellow try to kill you for?” 

“T suppose,” answered Dick, staring placidly * at the ceiling, 
“that he didn’t like me.” 

“Oh! you dismiss the suggestion of insanity, don ?” said Francis, 
quickly. 

‘Much obliged for the implied compliment. I don’t know that a 
man’s disliking me is a proof of his sanity; but it certainly doesn’t 
prove the reverse.” 

“Tt seems that he disliked himself too, since he blew his own 
brains out after doing his best to murder you.” 

“So it seems. But I take it that we should all prefer committing 
suicide to being hung.” 

“ Herbert, what was his motive? You must know.” 

“‘My dear fellow, when a man holds a pistol to your head there 
isn’t time to go into these questions of detail.” 

“ But didn’t he go into them before he held the pistol to your 
head ?” 

“Oh, if you want to know how it happened, I’ll tell you. We 
had a dispute, and I lost my temper with him and threatened to break 
every bone in his body if—well, if it turned out that something which 
he had asserted to be a fact was a lie. Then he produced his revolver 
and there was a scuffle and I was hit. That’s all. If you insist upon 
it, I will tell you what the subject of the dispute was; but I’d rather 
not.” 

There was certainly no occasion for Dick to do violence to his in- 
clinations in that respect. Francis said nothing more for a few minutes, 
and then asked, casually, “ Didn’t Stiles profess a great attachment to 
Mrs. Herbert ?” . 

“‘ My wife was kind to him,” answered Dick : “ perhaps she under- 
stood him better than I did. He seems to have felt that he was unfairly 
treated by me. Well, he is dead now, poor beggar! Suppose we talk 
about something else.” 

“ All right; only we mustn’t talk too much about anything just at 
present. By the way, Herbert, would you like me to send for your 
wife?” 

“On no account!’ answered Dick, speaking with considerably 
more animation, and raising himself on his elbow for an instant. 
“You haven’t asked her to come, have you?” 

“Oh, no; I haven’t asked her to come. I have been telegraphing 
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to England, of course, and I suppose it is possible that she may come 
without being asked.” 

“T don’t think she would do that,” said Dick, consideringly : “ no- 
body could say that it was her duty to do that. It would have been 
absurd for her to start when any moment might have brought her the 
news of my death ; and now you can telegraph that I am all right, you 
know.” 

“T couldn’t quite say that with truth.” 

“You can say that I shall be all right in a week or two, anyhow. 
Whatever you do, Francis, don’t let her come out. After what I told 
you the other day, you ought to understand that that would be a great 
mistake. I do hope you haven’t taken it into your head that my 
being knocked over like this gives a fine opportunity for a reconcilia- 
tion. I don’t know how you may look at it, but it seems to me that 
to summon her here would be bringing a most unfair pressure to bear 
upon her.” . 

“T have no intention of bringing any pressure to bear upon any- 
body,” replied Francis, with a slight smile, “and I promise you that 
if Mrs. Herbert comes here it will not be my fault.” 

“T wonder what she is coming for!” he soliloquized, after he had 
left the room. “A little bit of show-off, I suppose, combined with a 
little remorse. The amazing thing to me is that any woman in her 
senses should throw over a man like Herbert, who adores her, for a 
petit-maitre like Cunningham, who cares so little about her that he 
engages himself to another woman before her very eyes. But such is 
the way of them: they can’t get on without being told that they are 
adored. It’s easy enough to guess what that unfortunate fellow Stiles’s 
errand was. No doubt he was in love with her too, and came out here 
in a fit of jealousy and spite to tell her husband some story or other 
about her and Cunningham. I should doubt whether he started with 
a murderous intention: as far as he was concerned, it would have been 
more to the purpose to put an end to Cunningham than to Herbert or 
himself. And now the next thing will be that we shall have the cause 
of all this promiscuov: shooting here, protesting her innocence, retard- 
ing Herbert’s recovery, and wanting to nurse him,—which, in all proba- 
bility, she is utterly incapable of doing. I wonder whether she would 
turn back and go home again if I were to represent to her in very 
polite language that she wasn’t wanted.” 

Thus it came to pass that when Hope reached her journey’s end 
she met with a grave and rather chilling reception from Mr. Francis. 
“Your husband is making quick progress, Mrs. Herbert,” he said ; 
“that is, he is progressing as quickly as one can expect, considering 
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that he has lost a great deal of blood and has been through a sharp 
operation. But as for your seeing him—well, really I don’t quite 
know what to say about that. I must tell you that he knows noth- 
ing of your having left home. I thought it best to keep that fact 
to myself, because my instructions are that he is on no account to be 
agitated.” 

“Of course,” answered Hope, humbly, “I must not ask you to do 
anything that might be bad for him; but would it not be possible to 
prepare him by degrees? Could you not suggest, for instance, that I 
should probably be anxious to be with him ?” 

“To tell you the truth, that is just what I did suggest, the other 
day ; and he replied by expressing a very strong wish that you should 
not be sent for.” 

Hope’s countenance fell; but she accepted her sentence without a 
murmur. “ Then say no more to him about it,” she returned, “and I 
will wait here until he is strong enough to see me without risk.” 

“ But that may be weeks, Mrs. Herbert.” 

“T can’t help it if it is months, At least I shall be at hand in 
case I am wanted, and I shall hear how he is every day.” ' 

This submissiveness was so unlike what Francis had expected that 
he could not bring himself to give Mrs. Herbert the “piece of his 
mind” with which he had several times favored her in imagination. 
He even apologized a little. “One must be guided by the doctor’s 
orders, you see,” he said,—a proposition to which she at once as- 
sented. 

However, fortunately for Hope, the doctor did not prove himself 
Mr. Francis’s ally on this occasion; for no sooner had he been pre- 
sented to Mrs. Herbert than he declared that his patient, so far from 
being the worse, would be very much the better for seeing her; and 
when Francis urged the expediency of delay and the danger of sudden 
shocks, he only laughed. 

“T will take it upon me to say that your friend’s nerves are about 
equal to standing that shock, sir,” he answered. “You come right in 
with me, Mrs, Herbert, and don’t be afraid.” | 

Thereupon he led Hope to the bedroom in which Dick was lying, 
pushed her gently through the door, which he closed behind her, and, 
returning to Francis, who was standing in the passage, remarked, “I 
reckon you'll find that a pretty fair prescription, sir.” 

“Qh, you think so, do you?” returned Francis, snappishly. “Then 
perhaps you will look in again presently and see how it has worked. 
Don’t you say I didn’t warn you; that’s all.” 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 
EXPLANATIONS ARE DISPENSED WITH. 


Hope paused on the threshold of the darkened room into which 
she had been thrust, her heart beating fast with apprehension. During 
the long journey from New York she had had time to draw a great 
many mental pictures of her meeting with her husband, all of which 
had been characterized by a complete absence of emotional display on 
both sides. It was not to be expected—so she had told herself—that 
Dick would be overjoyed at beholding her, nor must she be surprised 
if, at first, he should even give her to understand that she would have 
done better to remain at home. Nevertheless, the confirmation of her 
fears by Mr. Francis had been a grievous disappointment to her ; and, 
the doctor’s precipitate action having deprived her of all presence of 
mind, she stood motionless in the door-way, tremblingly awaiting the 
exclamation of surprise and displeasure which never came. 

When her eyes became accustomed to the gloom, she perceived that 
Dick had the best of reasons for keeping silence ; and to see him sleep- 
ing soundly was only less of a relief to her than it would have been to 
receive his assurance that she was not unwelcome. 

She stole across the room on tiptoe and stood looking down at his 
white face and pinched features with a feeling of intense sorrow and 
pity. Physical suffering is by no means the worst misfortune which 
mortals have to bear; but, for some reason or other, it is that which 
excites by far the keenest and readiest sympathy. Moreover, in a 
woman’s eyes there is always something especially pathetic in the 
spectacle of a strong man reduced to helplessness. As Hope gazed, 
her courage returned to her, and she ceased to dread her husband’s 
probable rebuke. What if he should rebuke her? After all, it was 
her right to be where she was, and she had done nothing to forfeit that 
right. She rehearsed a little speech in which her case was set forth 
clearly and dispassionately. She would represent to. Dick that some- 
body must nurse him, and that she believed herself to be doing only 
what was proper and usual in undertaking that necessary function. 
She would then assure him that he need have no fear of her bothering 
him with foolish questions, and that so soon as he should be convales- 
cent she would be ready, if he desired it, to leave him. 

But that speech was never uttered, nor was any one of the numerous 
scenes which Hope had passed through in fancy on her way from 
Farndon to Colorado enacted.. For when Dick opened his eyes and 
saw who was standing beside him, his brain was still confused with 
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sleep ; so that, instead of looking annoyed or distressed or even aston- 
ished, he smiled contentedly, and murmured, “ Hope, my darling, have 
you come to me at last ?”—just as any silly lover might have done who 
was not approaching his fortieth year, who did not hold common-sense 
views on the subject of marriage, and who had not ample grounds for 
believing that a friendly esteem was the utmost that he could ever look 
for from the person addressed. And Hope, for her part, forgot all her . 
good resolutions, forgot that invalids must not be agitated, and that a 
nurse who is fit to be called a nurse at all must retain her self-command, 
whatever may happen. Dropping on her knees by the bedside, she 
took Dick’s wasted hand and kissed it again and again, while she 
sobbed out something incoherent and unintelligible, which was not on 
that account any the less easy to be understood. 

And so everything was explained without an explanation. There 
is no better method of clearing away misunderstandings than this; nor, 
so long as the world goes round, will lovers have any occasion to use 
their tongues while they have eyes to speak with. Moreover, when 
they do begin to talk, they almost invariably talk rubbish; and this 
was exactly what Dick Herbert and his wife did for the space of a 
quarter of an hour by the clock. But when they became more or less 
rational, there was, of course, a great deal to be said, little though what 
had lately seemed so important signified now. Hope got up, dried her 
eyes, and seated herself in the chair which Francis had vacated a short 
time before. 

“ Now I should like to know,” said she, radiantly,—“ you may call - 
it impertinent curiosity if you choose,—but I should like to know why 
you have deceived me all this time !” 

“Never deceived anybody in my life,” returned Dick, in the feeble 
voice which sounded so oddly coming from him. “I’m incapable 
of it.” 

“ How can you say so! Haven’t you told me, times out of number, 
that you didn’t care one pin for me? But perhaps you didn’t care— 
then.” 

“You are the only woman in the world whom I have ever loved, 
or been near loving.” 

“Oh, Dick! Have you forgotten telling me about that lady whom 
you proposed to, and who didn’t return your affection?” 

“Well, that was you. I should have thought you might have 
guessed that.” 

“T didn’t guess it; and it made me very unhappy. How could I 
suppose that you meant such a thing, after your speaking to me as you 


had just done? I don’t like to think of it even now.” 
VoL. XXXVITIIL—46 
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“Nor do I, to tell you the truth,” answered Dick. “ We won't 
think about it any more. But this I will say for myself, that, however 
great a humbug I may have been, you were a worse one; that is, sup- 
posing that you have loved me all along. But I don’t believe that 
you have. Come now, Hope, upon your honor, did you love me when 
you married me?” 

Hope hesitated. “I think I must have loved you almost the first 
time that we met,” she said, “but I didn’t know it until long after- 
wards, I wasn’t quite sure of it until you had started for America. 
But you ought to have known it.” 

“JT dare say! In the first place, I had your distinct assurance that 
you did not love me,—mind you, I never made any such declaration to 
you,—and in the second place, I had to look at probabilities. It was 
so likely—wasn’t it?—that you should fall in love with an ugly old 
fellow——” 

“ Not ugly, Dick.” 

“ Well, comparatively ugly, and positively old. It was so likely 
that you should fall in love with a man of that description, when you 
had another who was superlatively young and handsome at your 
feet !”’ 

Hope held up her hand imploringly. ‘Don’t!’ she exclaimed. 
“When you talk like that, you make me hate him; and one ought 
not to hate one’s brother-in-law. Oh, Dick, how horrid it was of you 
not to believe me when I told you that I hated him !” 

,; “T suppose,” answered Dick, musingly, “that it was, as you say, 
rather horrid of me. I am sorry for having been so stupid, and it 
shall not occur again. Will that do?” 

Hope laughed a little. “Yes, that will do; anything will do now. 
But what made you so determined to go away and leave me?” 

“ Ah, that’s rather a complicated question: you must put yourself 
in my place if you want to understand why I was anxious to get out of 
England. But my motives were not entirely selfish, for all that. AsI 
told you at the time, I thought it would be best -for both of us that 
we should part for some months; and really it has been best for us, 
though not in the way that I meant. Iam by no means sure that we 
shouldn’t have gone on deceiving ourselves and one another to the end of 
the chapter, if it hadn’t been for the bullet that is lying on the table 
over there.” 

Hope started up and examined the missile alluded to with shud- 
dering interest. “Oh, if it had killed you!” she exclaimed, pres- 
ently. : 
“All things considered, I am very glad that it didn’t. I shouldn’t 
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have said that an hour ago, though. My impression then was that the 
luck had gone rather against us both,—certainly against you. You 
were within something like an eighth of an inch of being a widow, 
I can tell you.” 

Hope made no rejoinder. After some time, she said, “It makes 
me very sorry to think of poor Jacob. Of course he must have been 
quite out of his mind when he attacked you; but it was an odd sort of 
fatality that he should have met you at all; for he had no expectation 
of doing so when he left England.” 

“ Had he not ?” 

“None whatever : he told me so himself. Indeed, he seems to have 
started without any definite plans. He was rather odd in his manner 
on the last evening,—we all noticed it—but there was nothing at all 
to make one suppose that he could be losing his senses. I am afraid 
his was a very unhappy life. Do you know, he told me all about that 
trouble that he got into years ago, and it distressed me to hear the way 
in which he spoke of it. He seemed to think that you had never for- 
given him and never would; and upon that point, at all events, I am 
sure that he was not quite sane. I was in hopes that when you came 
home I should be able to make you friends again.” 

“T doubt whether you would have succeeded.” 

Hope looked surprised. ‘ But, Dick, surely you have forgiven him 
long ago?” 

“Yes; but there is a difference between forgiving aman and making 
a friend of him. Jacob Stiles was a bad lot; that’s the long and the 
short of it. He is dead, and one would rather say nothing but good 
about him ; but as a matter of fact he was a liar and a sneak.” 

“T can’t agree with you there!” cried Hope, to whom this seemed 
very unjust. 

“T know you can’t, my dear,” answered Dick, with a smile: “you 
think all the world is as honest as yourself, or capable of being made 
as honest; but, unhappily, that is not the case. At least I don’t think 
it is the case. Jet us dismiss Jacob Stiles from our minds and agree 
to differ about him. We love one another well enough to be able to 
afford the luxury of an occasional difference of opinion.” 

The truth is that Dick’s opinions were not easily changed ; and to 
the present day his estimate of Jacob’s character remains what he then 
declared it to be. The man, as he believed and believes, died with a 
lie upon his lips. He never cared to mention that to Hope, nor deigned 
to inquire whether there was the shadow of a foundation for it. Jacob’s 
pretension of being actuated by a desire to set Hope free he dismissed 
as a lie like the other,—a piece of theatrical bravado, by means of 
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which a man of that stamp might not improbably seek to throw a halo 
over assassination. Hope herself could not, from the nature of the 
case, do full justice to the memory of the man who died for her. A 
lunatic who has done his best to murder the person whom you love 
most on earth is not precisely one whom it is easy to recall with tender 


feelings ; and indeed in these latter times Mrs. Herbert has surrendered . 


much of her independence of judgment, having insensibly fallen into 
the habit of adopting her husband’s views (which, to be sure, have 
always a basis of sound common sense to recommend them), and being 
disposed to think that he must be right, even when at first sight he 
might appear to be wrong. It is probably just as well for her that she 
should hold that conviction, and it is certainly well that she has been 
spared the pain of knowing that a stupid and purposeless crime was once 
committed for her sake. 

For the moment she was quite willing to adopt Dick’s suggestion 
and dismiss Jacob Stiles from her mind. She and her husband had 
many things of far greater importance to say to one another ; and these 
occupied so long a time in the telling that Francis, who had been im- 
patiently awaiting in the next room the end of this interminable inter- 
view, judged it imperative upon him at last to come in and put a stop 
to it. 

It was a very pretty little picture that met his eye when he entered, 
—the young wife sitting by the bedside, holding her husband’s hand 
in both her own, while the sick man, with parted lips and color a little 
higher, perhaps, than the doctor would have approved, was eagerly 
listening to her; and it is melancholy to be obliged to record that the 
only comment which this scene drew from Francis was the unspoken 
one of, “By George! she’s talked him over, then, after all.” 

Dick raised himself on his elbow and said, “Francis, old man, 
come here: I have something to say to, you.” 

“Won't it keep till to-morrow?” asked Francis. “It seems to me, 
by the look of you, that you have been talking too much already.” 

“Well, what I was going to say is soon said. - I only wanted to 
tell you that it is all right.” 

“T am delighted to hear it,” answered Francis, a little stiffly. 

“That, I suppose, means that you don’t believe it. What an ass 
you are, Francis! I shouldn’t say it was all-right if it wasn’t; but I 
am too tired to tell you the whole story. Hope, do you think you can 
make this pig-headed fellow understand? ‘You and he will have to 
see a good deal of each other for the next week or two, I expect, and 
if you could manage to make friends it would be more comfortable for 
you both, I don’t think you like him very much at present; but you 
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will, when you know him better; and you needn’t hesitate to speak 
openly to him about—about—you and me, you know, because he has 
heard already from me all that there was to hear.” 

This speech was not very well calculated to set either Hope or Fran- 
cis at ease; nor, in spite of the good advice bestowed upon them, did 
- they at once become friends. In the course of the evening Hope ex- 
plained in a few words that certain clouds which had arisen between 
her and her husband had now been finally dispersed ; to which Francis, 
more politely than truthfully, responded that he had always expected 
that happy consummation to be reached sooner or later. The subject 
was then dropped by mutual consent, and was not recurred to. 

Since those days Hope has learned to appreciate the sterling quali- 
ties which distinguish Mr. Francis, and is always ready to extend a 
warm welcome to him when he visits Farndon ; but for the time being 
she desired nothing more ardently than that he should take himself off 
and leave her alone with Dick. As for him, he had sufficient tact to 
perceive the advisability of that course. He only remained at Denver 
until his friend’s convalescence was thoroughly established ; and when 
he announced his speedy departure for England, Dick—nothing if not 
candid—answered, cheerfully, “ All right, old chap: you must be 
awfully bored here, and, under the circumstances, you know, you’re 
rather a bore to us. Don’t mind my saying so, do you?” 

And probably the writer and readers of this narrative would do 
well to imitate the discreet Francis, Once upon a time, as everybody 
knows, there was a fox who, having lost his tail in a trap, endeavored 
to persuade himself and other foxes that he was far more comfortable 
without it ; and ever so many of us who are no longer in a position to 
waste our time as lovers do are wont to smile at youthful follies and 
affect to prefer the spectator’s more dignified part. But the pretence 
takes in nobody. Looking on is dull work; we should assuredly not 
be .lookers-on if we could help it; nor will any fox deprive himself 
voluntarily of the appendage wherewith Nature has gifted him. Happy 
those who at Dick Herbert’s time of life can still be young and still 
look forward into the future through the rose-colored glasses of which 
we all once possessed a pair, but which we are apt, somehow or other, to 
mislay before even youth itself is well over. Let us leave this reunited 
couple to enjoy the spring weather in remote Colorado, with the con- 
solatory assurance that whatever they may have to say to one another 
can be of interest only to themselves, 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 


CONCLUSION. 


To be in a fair way towards recovery is one thing, and to be in a 
state to take a long railway journey, cross the Atlantic, and give away 
your sister in marriage is quite another. Dick’s restoration to health 
proved a more tedious business than had at first been anticipated ; the 
summer was far advanced before he was able to return home, and a 
postponement of their wedding-day was found necessary by Miss Her- 
bert and Bertie Cunningham, who might certainly expect, if ever any 
couple had a right to do so, that they would escape the danger which 
is said to threaten those who marry in haste. But at length they were 
duly united in the presence of a large concourse of friends and relatives ; 
and, if appearances may be relied upon, they have neither repented of 
their bargain yet, nor are likely to repent of it at any future time. The 
first thing necessary to insure contentment here below is to know what 
you want, and the second is to be satisfied with it when you have got 
it. Bertie Cunningham and his wife may be considered to have ful- 
filled these conditions. The former resigned his commission on his 
marriage, and has been doing nothing with great assiduity and complete 
satisfaction to himself ever since. His wife’s estate in Yorkshire needs 
a great deal of looking after, he says; and he Jooks after it by riding 
in a leisurely fashion over parts of it when he happens to be at home. 
For the rest, he has got together a nice lot of hunters ; his means permit 
him to take a Scotch moor every year; and, as he is most amiable and 
well-to-do, he is never likely to want for friends of both sexes. Whether 
his wife is ever jealous of him it would be difficult to say. She has, 
at any rate, the wisdom not to be too exacting, and he is always careful 
to consult her wishes and convenience. Upon one occasion he confided 
to Mrs. Pierpoint his belief that Carry, after all, was better suited to a 
man of his habits than a certain lady with whom he would once have 
considered it the summit of earthly bliss to spend: his life, and whom 
he still greatly admires. “The fact is,” said he, “that she would have 
been too good for the likes of me.” 

“And pray do you imagine that Carry is not too good for you?” 
Mrs. Pierpoint rejoined. 

“No; but I am good enough for her. Or, at least, she thinks so,— 
which comes to the same thing. She is satisfied with the simple pleas- 
ures that satisfy you and me. She is fond of hunting, she is fond of 
society, she doesn’t object to the smell of smoke; and so, you see, we 
manage to hit it off tolerably well.” 
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Mrs. Pierpoint will probably be absent both from society and from 
the hunting-field for some little time to come, being in deep mourning 
for the intemperate Marmaduke, who died somewhat suddenly a few 
months ago,—“ of general debility,” to borrow the charitable phrase 
employed by the doctor who attended him. As, during his lifetime, 
he lost no opportunity of bringing misery and shame upon his wife, it 
is only in the nature of things that his decease should have left her 
inconsolable. 

Of the other persons who have been more or less concerned with 
the course of this story it is pleasant to be able to give an excellent 
report. If there is a woman in England who is not only fortunate 
and happy, but actually admits herself to be so, it is Lady Jane Lefroy. 
Only the other day she married her second daughter to a young man 
of the highest position, character, and abilities, and she is inclined to 
take no small credit to herself for the signal success which has crowned 
her efforts on behalf of the three maidens whom she had on her hands 
at the time when she was first introduced to the reader. 

“You see, my dear,” she could not resist saying to Hope, not long 
ago, “I was quite right in choosing Dick Herbert for you. I was 
always convinced that he was the man to be your husband, though you 
would not allow it. Another time you will know better.” 

To this boast Hope could only reply that, while confessing the 
justice of her aunt’s intuitions, she was not eager to have a second 
opportunity of profiting by them. 

“ Jane Lefroy,” says Lady Chatterton, with a sniff, “is as proud 
of her luck as if she had deserved it. Her niece happened to be 
beautiful, and her daughters had a fair share of good looks, for which 
I am sure they were not indebted to her: so, as I took them by the 
hand, they were able to marry well. How they have got on and will 
get on with their respective husbands is another question.” 

But even Lady Chatterton cannot help worshipping success, and 
she has taken to treating her old friend with considerably more respect 
than of yore. 

Mr. Lefroy threatens to retire from Parliament at an early date. 
The House of Commons, he says, is no longer what it used to be. A 
man doesn’t meet his friends there, and the iniquitous folly of the 
views held upon the subject of land by certain right honorable gentle- 
men opposite is enough to make decent people hesitate about even sitting 
in the same Assembly with such mischievous and ignorant prigs. “ As 
IT am speaking privately, and cannot be called to order, I shall not with- 
draw the expression ‘ mischievous and ignorant prigs.’ If that is the 
sort of thing that passes for statesmanship nowadays, all I can say 
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is, the sooner we imitate the Americans, and leave politics to the pro- 
fessional politicians, the better.” It is said, however, that the leaders 
of Mr. Lefroy’s party are most unwilling to lose his support in the 
House, and that he has yielded—at all events, provisionally—to their 
solicitations. 

‘When Tristram heard of the drama which had been enacted in 
Colorado, he was greatly agitated and distressed, feeling that he ought 
to have foreseen and might have prevented it. His first impulse was to 
go straight down to Farndon and see Hope; but, luckily, he did not 
act upon this, and the subsequent course of events determined him to 
keep his own counsel. No good purpose, assuredly, could have been 
served by his demonstrating, as he might have done, that Jacob had 
attempted Mr. Herbert’s life in cold blood, and he did not desire to 
affix a stigma to the memory of a young artist who had succeeded in 
enlisting his sympathies. As being in some sort Jacob’s executor, he 
felt bound to give effect to the testator’s last wishes, though with some 
misgivings as to the good taste of so doing. He accordingly hired a _, 
gallery in Bond Street, where he exhibited the painting of Cain during 
the ensuing season, and where it drew immense crowds. 

The criticism of the experts was such as might have been anticipated. 
Full justice was done to the merits of the composition ; the genius of 
its author was extolled and his premature demise lamented; a good 
deal was said about the “lurid light” cast upon the subject chosen by 
“circumstances which will be fresh in the memory of our readers ;” 
and one writer went so far as to aver that it was “ impossible to study 
closely the expression given to the countenance of Cain in this striking 
picture without a painful conviction that the hand which painted it 
was that of one already attacked by the first symptoms of homicidal 
mania.” 

Nothing more than this was required to call forth from Tristram— 
who happened to have held much the same opinion himself until he 
saw it in print—a torrent of scorn and derision. ‘ That’s your art- 
critic all over!” he exclaimed. ‘Homicidal mania, indeed !—homicidal 
grandmother! Because, forsooth, a man who undertakes to paint a 
murderer makes him look like a murderer, he is a homicidal maniac ! 
‘Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat.’ I suppose the next thing 
we shall hear will be that Leonardo da Vinci was attacked by the first 
symptoms of kleptomania because he could give a life-like representa- 
tion of Judas Iscariot. What, I wonder, ought poor Stiles to have 
made Cain look ‘ike in order to prove his own sanity and morality ?— 
a Methodist parson ?” 

But Tristram took up quite another tone when discussing this 
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matter with one commentator upon Jacob’s last effort, who had visited 
the gallery at the close of the season, and had left it with a grave, sad 
face. 
“Tt is a distressing picture,” Hope said, “but I am glad to have 
seen it,—glad and sorry. It makes my heart ache for poor Jacob; and 
yet it is a satisfaction to me to get rid of the doubt that has sometimes 
tormented me as to whether he was really as innocent as I thought him 
at first. He had a curiously strong feeling of resentment against my 
husband, and for himself I know that he valued life very little. But 
after looking at that picture I am certain that he must have been de- 
ranged. One sees in every line of it how intensely he realized the 
situation, and there is nothing far-fetched in the idea that it ended by 
affecting his brain. You agree with me, don’t you?” she added, 
eagerly, 

“T do not believe,” replied Tristram, “that the poor fellow was 
responsible for his actions. I should like you to keep a corner for him 
in your kind heart, Mrs. Herbert, because I am. persuaded of one thing, 
and that is that he would never willingly have done you an injury.” 

“Poor Jacob!” sighed Hope; “he did me no injury. On the 
contrary, he did me a great kindness, without intending it; for if he 
had not tried to kill Dick I should not have gone to America; and 
perhaps if I had not gone to America——” 

She left her sentence unfinished, but Tristram had no difficulty in 
filling up the hiatus. He understood quite well that Jacob by failure 
had achieved success, and that the luckless young fellow’s death had, 
after an unexpected fashion, brought happiness to her for whose sake 
he had been content to die. 

Happy she undoubtedly is,—happy in her home, in her husband, 
and now also in her child ; for the birth of a son and heir has recently 
been made the occasion of great rejoicings on Mr. Herbert’s estates. 
She has not abandoned her artistic tastes, and devotes a certain portion 
of each day to work in the new studio which Dick has caused to be 
built for her. It is scareely likely that she will ever rise above the . 
level of an exceptionally clever amateur ; but she still cherishes a secret 
ambition of some day or other seeing a work of hers hung upon the 
walls of the Royaf Academy, and in this Tristram does not fail to en- 
courage her,—not, indeed, because he attaches much value to the desired 
distinction, but because, as he says, it would be a pity that she should 
not have something left to hope for. 





W. £E. Norris. 
THE END. 
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BELIEVE my earliest literary aspiration was to rewrite the “ Life” 

of some one of the many missionaries whose biographies formed a 
large portion of the library of the Sunday-school which I attended in 
a Western town. It seemed to me that men whose lives were spent 
among pig-tailed Chinamen, or tattooed Indians, or tiger-hunting Cey- 
lonese, or the catamaran-sailors of the Pacific, ought to have seen a 
great many things more interesting than. appeared from their biogra- 
phies. I believed that could I be allowed to attend a missionary in 
some humble capacity—say as pineapple-gatherer, or bell-ringer of the 
mission chapel, or custodian of the gifts which the grateful converts 
brought their benefactor—I might write a book that Sunday-school 
pupils would read. 

This soon gave place to a desire to enlighten the country on the po- 
litical situation at the time. The Presidential campaign of 1852 was 
raging, and I was an ardent partisan of General Scott, the Whig can- 
didate. As I was nearly eleven years of age, it did not occur to me that 
there was anything improper in expressing my views in a long letter to 
the editor of our local newspaper, which was in favor of Scott. I think 
the editor made a mistake in not printing my article, for it must have 
been foolish enough to be funny. I afterwards gave some months of 
mental effort to the construction of a hymn, and fully convinced myself 
that poetry was not my forte: editors of magazines and weekly papers 
owe that hymn a debt of gratitude, for few would-be poets learn their 
limitations so early in life. 

For some years afterwards I had no impulse to write, though I was 
the most persistent and omnivorous reader in our village; but in my 
eighteenth year, while in New York and learning to set type, with the 
hope of one day becoming a publisher or at least a master-printer, 
Dickens’s “ Uncommercial Traveller” made me wonder why no one 
had written of the picturesque features of New York in similar vein. 
I finally addressed myself to the task, sending a handful of sketches 
to one of the several Saturday weeklies which existed at that time, and, 
to my amazement and delight, they were published, with a request for 
more, which I gladly furnished. About the same time I succeeded in 
inflicting upon the readers of a Boston weekly a series of ridiculous 
sketches of a New York Club which existed only in my own imagina- 
tion, although the characters were carefully drawn from an odd knot of 
fellows whom I saw almost daily. 
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These successes, as I esteemed them, began to turn my thoughts 
towards writing as a possible profession ; but the outbreak of the civil 
war changed my plans, and I became a soldier. For months I saw no 
fighting, and to obtain relief from the monotony of camp-life I began 
a voluminous diary, which I continued until the war ended. Time 
abounded ; writing-materials were cheap: so I often spent many hours 
a day in scribbling for mere amusement. No incident or feature of 
camp-life was too trivial for record: if there were no camp-rumors or 
camp-quarrels, I was satisfied to pen a long description of the methods 
of the company cook, the reveillé struggles of the company’s soundest 
sleeper, or the manner of the soldier who never received a letter. This 
diary, mailed home in weekly sections, found four appreciative readers, 
—for my family consisted of exactly four members,—and has been 
thumbed quite steadily since by young people who were born after the 
war. I thought very little of this diary, except as a means of killing 
time, until the winter of ’62, when one of my comrades found a few 
sheets of it and read them aloud to a large hut-full. Thenceforward, 
while I was with that regiment, I wrote to amuse “the boys” and be 
praised by them,—wrote regardless of the quantity of time and paper 
consumed. My real reward was that in search of topics I became so 
close an observer of life in camp and on the march that I found much, 
generally unnoticed by soldiers, that was of unending interest to me, the 
actual work of the war being merely of incidental consequence. I 
claim the proud pre-eminence, among soldier-scribblers, of having writ- 
ten several thousand foolscap pages during the war without “ writing 
up” a single battle, or even skirmish. 

My only writings, for some years after the war, consisted of business 
letters ; but in time I drifted into the unromantic art of composing 
prospectuses, circulars, etc., for some large corporations and firms that 
distrusted their own ability to describe properly their enterprises or 
wares. They probably would have done the work better than I, but 
I never regretted that they thought otherwise, for the experience was 
valuable to me, the leading requirement being that I should express 
everything as clearly and briefly as possible, so that any reader could 
understand it, and all who were interested in the subject would follow 
it to the end. 

Rev. Edward Eggleston and Mr. Bret Harte are to blame for my 
appearance in print as a story-writer. The early works of these two 
authors carried my mind back to one of my boyish wonders, which was 
that nobody ever printed stories such as I frequently heard in the West. 
Although I went West (from Brooklyn, New York) when only eight 
years of age, the change of scenes, faces, manners, and speech affected 
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me powerfully. I was not “bred in the lap of luxury,” but all the 
people I had known in the East resembled one another in appearance, 
conversation, home-customs, and all else that children notice: as I 
expressed it in an early letter from my new abode, “ At home every- 
thing is just alike, but out here everything is different.” This wonder 
never abated ; for a steady homesickness kept old associations continu- 
ally in mind while I was seeing and hearing much that was new and 
strange. I read books and stories written for adults (for there were no 
boys’ books in those days), and could not imagine why nobody printed 
stories such as I often heard, and which seemed fully as proper as any 
others, except that the people of whom they were told did not wear 
Sunday clothes all the time, and the scenes were seldom laid in 
parlors,—never in Europe. I brought East a headful of stories that 
had interested me, and was almost as well supplied with California 
tales; for one of my uncles, although eminently respectable, was an 
“ Argonaut of ’49” with a good memory and an obliging disposition, and 
a fine fellow who went in ’51 from one Western town to the land of 
gold and came back two years later was frequently laid under contri- 
bution by a party of boys of whom I was one. 

So in 1872 I did my best to deluge the press with “ dialect” stories. 
At that time I had limitless leisure: so I often wrote several stories a 
week, distributing them as impartially as possible among-all periodicals 
that published tales of any kind. To my great delight, they all were 
published: I was equally glad to find them liberally paid for. Some 
of them were declined by the editors to whom they were first sent, but 
all finally found places. I never wrote over my own name, for, although 
I enjoyed my work, I knew very well that it was the simplest form of 
story-telling, and not literature at all, and I hoped some day to obtain 
patience enough to give some of my sketches the literary dress of which 
I believed them deserving. Nevertheless, some reputable reviewers 
wrote quite approvingly of some sketches by J. J. Burnham, A. H. 
Garland, F. Guernsey, and H. A. Burton, all of which names were 
mine, with several others which I cannot recall. 

I wrote stories steadily for nearly two years, with apparently no 
diminution of material. Suddenly chance made a book-reviewer of me, 
and for many months the new work banished the old from my mind, 
or, more properly speaking, from my pen, for there was always some 
story which I wanted to tell as I had heard it. Finally I stole time 
enough to draft-skeletons of books which I wanted to write; the 
skeletons amplified themselves slightly, and I, despairing one day of 
ever finding time to complete them, sent them anonymously to pub- 
lishers for consideration. They came back, as they should have done; 
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but they all found places after the authorship of “ Helen’s Babies” was 
fixed upon me. 

“‘Helen’s Babies,” a book iene faults no one saw more clearly 
than I, had its origin in a record which I kept for a day of the antics 
of a couple of lively little boys—my own—whose sick mother wanted 
to know what they were doing. I scribbled very rapidly, as I was 
obliged to do to keep pace with the children’s pranks: so when bed- 
time came I had written nearly ten thousand words, I read it aloud: 
my single auditor was delighted, so how could I help imagining it had 
some merit? It occurred to me that if it could have a beginning, an 
end, and some thread, no matter how slight, to connect the incidents, 
it might be fit to print, and perhaps would amuse some one else. I took 
a short vacation just then ; so I attempted to give the record some shape ; 
but before I had finished it a full half of the original material had dis- 
appeared, and I had availed myself of all the good stories I knew about 
children in general; when I had no stories to suit the plot at certain 
stages, I wrote of whatever I thought children would do or say in such 
circumstances. I got the baby dialect of several different families 
mixed, but worked too rapidly to notice it, and when the tale was 
finished and read aloud—to the original audience only—I was so tired 
of it that I never wanted to read it again; nor did I, until it was in 
cold type. Proofs were sent me, but just as they reached me I was 
hurrying away on a trip: so I made no attempt to correct them. 

The finding of a publisher precedes the getting of proofs, and I 
found the work extremely hard. I was conscious that the story was 
“out of the line” of publishers in general: so I began by mailing it, 
anonymously, to weekly papers of the better class. Without exception 
they declined it. Then, in desperation, I sent it to one book-house 
after another, always using an assumed name, for I had recently begun 
to plan some solid work which I hoped to write, and I did not want to 
have my literary ability measured by “Helen’s Babies.” The pub- 
lishers returned it, generally with great rapidity: of those who wrote 
more than a formal letter of declination, one said it was too: light to 
maintain a reader’s interest, another said the characters were impossible, 
a firm in whose judgment I had great confidence said its tone was too 
high for children and too low for adults, while still another pronounced 
it “amusing, but we fear its moral effect would be bad.” 

Finally I begged a publisher who was a warm friend of mine to 
- oblige me by looking at a few pages of the manuscript, and telling who, 
if any one, would publish such a sketch. He suggested that perhaps 
Mr. Loring, of Boston, might find it available. I acted on his advice, 
and was startled by the speed with which I received the answer, “T like 
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it very much, and will publish it at once.” Mr. Loring was also will- 
ing to leave my name off the title-page. 

Mr. Loring paid me a pleasing number of thousands of dollars on 
copyright account, but I think I received additional payment equally 
welcome in the amusement the book brought me in the three months 
that succeeded its publication. I heard it read and quoted by scores of 
my acquaintances, some of whom I had never suspected of reading 
“light literature ;” I listened to numerous surmises as to the author- 
ship, and I once heard a person who attributed it to me rebuked by the 
reply that “ Habberton is incapable of such nonsense. He reads noth- 
ing lighter than history, poetry, and theology.” I was even introduced 
to the author of “ Helen’s Babies,”—a person who accepted the title 
with charming modesty. A few trusty friends shared my secret with 
me and kept it, but another friend, far away, detected me by several in- 
cidents in the story, and gave my name to the press. 

The few reviewers who did not regard “ Helen’s Babies” as beneath 
criticism berated it soundly for its faults of construction, as I should 
have done had it been written by any one but myself. But, while I 
fully agreed with them on the principles of book-making, I was con- 
fused in mind at receiving complimentary letters and messages from 
authors the latchets of whose shoes no reviewer was worthy to unloose. 
As all were from persons who did not know me, I was compelled to 
accept them as spontaneous, and not mere expressions of authors’ cour- 
tesy. Oddly enough, the most earnest of them came from George Eliot. 

Requests for books, sketches, and poems (!) soon came pouring in 
upon me, and I speedily had several books in the market at once. I 
began to feel ashamed of the space I was occupying on publishers’ 
shelves, but, as the reading public did not object, I overcame my feelings 
and continued to write. My second story in book-form was “The Bar- 
ton Experiment,” on the apparently threadbare and unromantic topic 
of how to follow up the temperance excitement, which then was raging 
in some parts of the country: it sold very largely, but I think was 
read more for its character-sketching, which was carefully done from 
life, than for its purpose. I am satisfied that the characters were true 
types, for each of the prominent actors was identified in half a dozen 
different towns in which I was acquainted. The same may be said of 
the people in most of my other stories. 

I wrote another book,—“ Other People’s Children,”—in the vein 
of “ Helen’s Babies ;” in fact, it was a continuation of the last-named 
story. This was:a hazardous experiment, but it sold better than any 
other book of mine except its prototype. Indeed, the dozen or more 
alleged novels I have written have nearly all succeeded far beyond my ex- 
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pectations. But'I was doomed to dismal disappointment over two works 
which cost me more time and affectionate care than all the others com- 
bined : one was a series of selections from the British Essayists, whom 
I have always enjoyed reading; the other was a “Life of George 
Washington,” designed to drag that hero from the mass of Fourth-of- 
July smoke and public documents that surround him, and to display 
him as the glorious type of American manhood that he was. 

‘From book-writing I drifted into journalism, towards which occa- 
sional editorial writing inclined me; but plots of books and stories 
would occasionally obtrude themselves and demand that they be writ- 
ten up: the demand was always complied with, but always too hur- 
riedly. Without a “style” of my own, I have not adopted that of 
any other writer, probably because in fiction I have no favorite: keenly 
enjoying all the good stories Messrs. Howells and James have written, 
I nevertheless continue to read Thackeray and Dickens with old-time 
relish. What hope is there in literature for a mind incompetent to 
select an all-satisfying rut for itself? 

I am very well satisfied with the results, to me, of my ventures as 
an author: they brought me much money and many friends, and, al- 
though the money disappeared as fast as earned (thanks to an old and 
heavy burden of debt), the friends. remain. There are moments, how- 
ever, when I wish I never had penned a line: they come when people 
—happily, few in number—persist in talking to me about my own 
books, instead of on topics of general interest. And I confess to 
periods of discomfort when wiser and better writers seem inclined to 
. hold me, as several have done, in some way responsible for the failure 


of their own books while mine were selling largely. 
John Habberton. 
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EW of us have such a practical acquaintance with the habit of 
squinting as to be aware precisely how it affects the sight; yet, 
if it has ever happened that in looking fixedly and abstractedly at some 
object we have perceived it to be out of place and have used an effort of 
the will to get it into position again, that may suffice to establish an 
analogy between mental and physical obliquity of vision, by which 
mental obliquity would stand for a peculiar way of looking at things. 
It must be noted, however, that just as there are legitimate cases of 
squinting which no one would think of remarking on, so there are cir- 
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cumstances in which it is natural that a person should take a mentally 
oblique view; and it is only when they squint who need not that one has 
any right to say Don’t. 

The first man who had his daughter’s wedding described in the 
paper was mistaken in supposing that people of a certain class would 
think the more of him for that. They only laughed and thought it in 
keeping with the rest of the display he was making of his new-gotten 
wealth. But any one endowed with what has been called the dramatic 
instinct—the gift of putting one’s self in another’s place and feeling as 
he feels—can understand that he could hardly look at the matter in any 
other way. Why, when he was running about barefoot, or when he 
and his ’Tildy married,—they were both working in the factory at the 
time,—could he even have dreamed that a child of his would have a 
wedding like this? Of course he thinks that anything so like a fairy- 
tale ought to interest the public. And, in fact, to a certain extent it 
does. He may be very vulgar as he stands there on the eve of the 
great event, surrounded by the wedding-gifts, pointing to this thing 
and that as worthy of especial mention, and saving the reporter the 
trouble of “ making an estimate” by himself waving his hand to include 
the whole collection of silver and bric-A-brac and calc’lating that, take 
it all together, it’s wuth about so much, but, in spite of the vulgarity, 
it is a great success, and the man who has worked for it has a right to 
make the most of it. It is not until his grandchildren put their wed- 
dings in the paper that there is any reason to talk of mental obliquity. 

And, similarly, it was quite the thing for ’Tildy, remembering her 


own poor little bridal splendors, to flush with delight over the descrip-. 


tion in the Journal of her daughter’s orange-blossoms and Brussels lace, 
and the gorgeous apparel of the guests who honored the occasion with 
their presence; for ’Tildy that was really a great feather in her cap, 
though one may feel that her descendants have not used her money to 
improve their taste if they do not see that their caps look better with- 
out that addition. 

They might think to refute this by pointing out that the very peo- 
ple who smiled superior over that first record of a “ fashionable” wed- 
ding are now, one after another, contributing just such paragraphs of 
their own to the press. But that only means that those who once saw 
straight have looked at this sort of thing until they have begun to 
squint at it, and to fear that if they too do not publish some details of 
the late festivity in the family it may be supposed that their daughter 
had no wedding worth speaking of. Which conclusion, indeed, one 
might sometimes arrive at in reading these very accounts. It is not 
every collection of wedding-presents that would represent in the aggre- 
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gate a startling amount of money, and when no estimate is made and 
the list is not very long it is admissible to suppose that it may be the 
butter-knives and sugar-spoons which are doing duty as “ many other 
elegant and costly gifts.” It is true that the public to whom this sort 
of intelligence is addressed is really the select fifty or five hundred who 
knew it all before, who were there, and who like to see their names and 
a description of their clothes in the paper, even though the occasion in 
itself was nothing remarkable. But then, again, just this fact gets a 
curious twist in the minds of those who excuse themselves for blazing 
abroad their private “good times” by declaring that they dislike to do 
so very much but are obliged to. They evidently have an impression 
of mental obliquity somewhere, only they conceive that it lies with a 
ravening multitude of outsiders who are so famished for news of balls, 
garden-parties, and so forth that they send out reporters to procure 
items for them by fair means or foul. But, even on this assumption, so 
long as a man’s house is accepted as his castle it is difficult to imagine 
who can force him to let down his drawbridge and raise his portcullis 
for any chiel who means to take notes ; while as to the lady reporter, it 
is perfectly evident that if she were once handed over to a warder to be 
ejected by the postern gate she could never be brazen enough to present 
herself again in those ancestral halls. And, instead of this, it is by the 
postern gate unaccountably left open that she slips in! Altogether, 
the whole matter affords a curious example of mental strabismus, 

And yet if a man has, let us say, a particularly good dinner, one 
can more easily conceive of his wishing to eat it on the sidewalk for the 
benefit of the passers, and thinking that if it were served in the privacy 
of his dining-room it might as well be baked beans, than one can im- 
agine a man who has actually come to baked beans, and they badly 
burned, spreading them out in the sight of the sun and inviting the 
commiseration of all beholders. In short,—dropping metaphor,—if we 
are to have in the reporter at all, let it be while we are prosperous. 
Give him the free run of the house of rejoicing, if it must be, but at 
least let us keep our woes to ourselves, 

According to the newspaper, however, he must often be the first per- 
son to appear in the house of mourning, and more especially in the house 
overshadowed by some disgraceful disaster. From the notice seen now 
and then in the papers that “a reporter was at the house late last even- 
ing, but was unable to obtain any further particulars,” it might seem as 
if his presence were not invariably appreciated there: still, this may 
mean only that the family, worn out with grief and distress, had gone 
to bed, and if he had chosen his time better and presented himself in 
the morning they would have been happy to sit down with him in the 
VoL. XXXVIII.—47 
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darkened drawing-room and tell him the whole story. The reporter 
must be highly charged with a personal magnetism which draws people 
out of themselves at these sad times; for it can hardly be the mere 
words, “ Had you remarked anything peculiar in your son’s behavior of 
late?” which would induce an afilicted parent to confide in him. It is 
the way he says it, no doubt. 

It is vain to attempt to imagine just how a person feels who lends 
himself to this sort of thing, but it is quite plain that he is taking an 
extraordinary view of the relative importance of his misfortunes. A 
man, now, who believes himself to have a portion of the nation’s destiny 
in hand might think that a reporter was doing only his duty in coming 
to him to know the rights of some political matter, and what he 
“claims” and what he “repudiates” with regard to it; but all the 
same one is lost in conjecture as to the view he takes of the conversa- 
tion afterwards, when he sees it in print, as thus: Q. “ Then, sir, you 
maintain that your offer was rejected?” R, “Ido, sir. Ime witha 
distinct declinature.” Does a whole column of that pompous talking 
back and forth ever strike him as ridiculous? Or is he enchanted, like 
M. Jourdain, to find that he talks prose so forcibly? At all events, 
the popular preacher and the favorite actress, as reported in character- 
istic style,—the actress light and airy, the preacher flippant and lively, 
—must have decided that they like it, or they never would have tried 
it again after the first time. 

And in all of this the persons concerned are simple enough to call 
the reporter a nuisance! They contrive to look at the matter in some 
such way as not to perceive that it takes two to bring it to pass. The 
fair-minded by-stander, however, sees that to the reporter interviews 
represent just so much bread-and-butter, while to the other party they 
are a species of food not generally considered necessary to existence. 
If, then, in the earning of his livelihood the reporter is allowed to take 
what he would probably call “a good square meal” out of people’s pri- 
vate affairs, it is for us simply to wish him a good appetite, and for those 
who treat not to complain if he happens to help himself more liberally 
than they expected. 

But there are circumstances under which the reporter can, and un- 
fortunately often does, make himself a nuisance,—as when he under- 
takes to furnish forth a table of his own with all sorts of distasteful 
viands which people are expected to consume and pay for : though even 
then it is not he who is. solely responsible,—there are still two, or, 
rather, three, parties involved. Those who furnish him with informa- 
tion for which nobody can be the better, and those who pay him for it, 
—are they not mentally obliquitous also? 
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It would be manifestly unjust to charge them with anything more. 
As a body the press feels its responsibility, and is always ready to mag- 
nify its office—not unduly—in well-turned phrases, among which: that 
of “ moulding and yet reflecting the popular mind” is a favorite. The 
only thing is that, on certain occasions, the press seems unable to per- 
ceive just what sort of minds it reflects and moulds. Now and then a 
criminal says, in so many words, that he got the idea of his particular 
felony from the newspaper: he learned there how it was done, and went 
and did it. But, if he did not say so, everybody is aware that great 
crimes tend to repeat themselves, that a murder with especially odious 
accompaniments may become a sort of epidemic, while a suicide with 
any unusually maudlin details is pretty sure to be the fashion for some 
little time. 

Altogether, though it is nothing new, it can do no harm to say once 
more that the reporter and his aiders and abettors occupy themselves far 
too much with criminals from first to last, and, one might add, especi- 
ally at last in reference to those dreadful preparations in the prison-yard, 
the final interviews, the breakfast on the fatal morning, and so on. 
Who is not the worse for such stuff as that? The educated portion of 
the community, if tempted by an unhealthy curiosity to read it, is dis- 
gusted by the grotesqueness with which the reporter invests—unwit- 
tingly, of course—the very details that ought to be particularly heart- 
rending. It all seems unreal, even to the poor fellow’s own letter to 
his mother. Whereas, if one knew no more than that the prison chap- 
lain had brought that benighted soul to some idea of an Infinite Beyond, 
and to a certain resignation in quitting a world that had offered him so 
little chance for good, every one might be glad, and his poor mother 
could then have had her letter to herself to cry over. For her there 
need have been no suspicion of posing—like the reformed criminal of a 
tract—in his fervid assurance of going to glory and his being so ready 
to meet his fate. 

However, this is.of trifling moment. It is all very well to feel dis- 
gusted ; but supposing one felt pleased? What if the account of an 
execution were really a most absorbing piece of literature? And ab- 
sorbing it might well be if the gallows were no impossible terminus to 
the dim vista of one’s own future. We should be intensely interested 
then to know just how the thing was done, and, having found out, 
might conclude that hanging was, after all, not such a bad way of get- 
ting out of the world when your time came and if you had the nerve for 
it. The gallows might loom up, not dreadful, as in the tract, but sur- 
rounded by a species of halo into which.a figure “in a new suit of 
clothes” would “ mount the steps with a firm and manly tread.” And 
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we should think with pride how all his sayings and doings of the last 
few days had been faithfully chronicled, and how every one who ap- 
proached him had shaken hands with him warmly. Even the beef- 
steak and fried potatoes, the breakfast of which he “partakes with 
some appetite,” and which the reporter introduces so oddly among the 
solemnities, might then become a noteworthy feature of the occasion as 
giving a sense of physical support which would certainly be needed at 
that juncture. 

It is quite remarkable that, under certain conditions, a man might 
say to himself, “ Why shouldn’t a fellow end his days that way, instead 
of in a garret, with nobody knowing anything about him, much less 
‘caring if he had something to eat or providing him with new clothes to 

be buried in?” The passion for getting before the public by hook or by 
crook probably goes as deep as it mounts high; and where hanging is 
the only road that leads to notoriety, notoriety may divest even that of 
at least a portion of its horrors. 

What the newspapers would do if criminals of every degree were a 
tabooed subject is for them to consider. One can’t think of everything. 
As to that, if the weeding process once began there would be other blank 
spaces,—whole pages, in fact, sometimes, as in the case of ill-savored 
trials. There have been things of that order which have so filled the 
papers of their day as to interfere with the book-trade: people had no 
time to read anything else. Fancy a whole country for weeks and 
weeks drawing all its mental nourishment from such a source ! 

It is only right to remember in this connection, however, that there 
are papers which have systematically refused to have anything to do 
with news of that sort. Perhaps they have suffered financially at the 
time, but the experiment is not necessarily ruinous: some of them have 
weathered those periods and flourish still. 

Also it is pleasant to recall that the reporter does meet his match 
now and then. In his zeal to get to the bottom of something that 
nobody wished to know about, he once went on board a United States 
man-of-war, and there encountered what he might ‘have been justified in 
describing as a “distinct declinature” to converse. At all events, the 
impression got abroad that the interview ended rather abruptly with, 
“Leave the ship, sir; and be quick about it?” And even now those 
who remember the circumstances can feel a real gratification in imagin- 
ing him scrambling over the side with all the recommended celerity. 
Though, unhappily, that was not the end of the affair: he found other 
persons willing to converse and somebody to pay him for what he had 
grubbed up. 

It is difficult at the present time to calculate where the rage for pub- 
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lishing not only one’s own affairs but other people’s will end. There 
are signs that the magazines may yet set up a sensational department ; 
and certainly indiscretions are not unknown in still higher walks of 
literature. In the matter of giving to the world journals, reminiscences, 
and other literary remains, many people hold that a certain amount of 
reticence partakes of the nature of virtue; but then there are those who 
look awry at this axiom and talk of the moral obligation upon them to 
disclose everything, and of the right which the public has to demand 
such revelations. It is curious, too, to notice how insidiously this lat- 
ter view gains ground. For if ever any one does put together an 
unusually discreet biography, it happens that in more than one of the 
notices of it, eulogizing the good taste and refinement of feeling dis- 
played by the author, there comes at the end some such remark as that 
if he only had seen his way to saying a little more about some delicate 
passages in the life of his subject, we should all have been just so much 
the wiser. 

Still, it is right to be hopeful ; and, since it may be said in a general 
way that nothing lasts forever,—from a granite mountain to a phase of 
opinion,—there is reason to expect that this peculiar vulgarity of the 
nineteenth century will wear itself out in due course of time. 

Grace H. Peirce. 





GHOSTS. 


WELVE by the chime: from idle dreams awaking, 
I trim my lamp and mount the creaking stair ; 
The shadows through the carven arches shaking 
Seem mocking phantoms that pursue me there. 


The faded portraits in the lamp-light’s glamour 
Look down with cold inquisitorial gaze ; 

The sculptured busts, the knights in rusted armor, 
Loom large against the window’s pictured maze. 


Thick dust falls from the time-worn, tattered hangings, 
Thick dust lies on the tessellated floor ; 

My step sounds loud, the door’s sepulchral clangings 
Roll far along the gusty corridor. 


-Ah me! amid my dwelling’s desolation 
It seems some fable that my brain recalls, 








GHOSTS. 


That once a glad and gallant generation 
‘Loved, laughed, and feasted in these lonely halls. 






Silent the voice of song, and hushed the laughter, 
Cheerless: and cold the empty banquet-room ; 

The spider weaves in gilded groin and rafter, 

The shrill wind whistles through the vaulted gloom. 







Vanished those dear ones, by what hidden highways, 
In what far regions, o’er what stormy waves, 

I know not, nor in what oblivious byways 

The sere grass sighs above their nameless graves. 






And yet, as if my soul’s imperious longing 

Were as a spell unspoken yet supreme, 
Pale shapes seem through the hollow darkness thronging, 
Like those wan visitants which haunt a dream. 













They gather round me in the silent spaces, 
Like clouds across the waning twilight blown, 

Till all the room is filled with flickering faces 

And hovering hands that reach to wring my own. 











With friendly greeting and familiar gesture, 
Wearing the form and feature that they wore 

When youth and beauty clothed them like a vesture, ° 

They come, the unforgotten ones of yore. 








On cheek and brow I feel their chill caresses, 
Like cold, faint airs of autumns long ago ; 

I hear the sighing of their ghostly tresses, 
The trailing of their garments to and fro. 







Up from the gulfs of time, the blind abysses, 

Those radiant phantoms of the past arise, 
And bring again the perfume of their kisses, 
The peril and the splendor of their eyes. 












But cold their lips, they breathe no warm affection, 
And cold their breasts as frozen shapes of snow ; 

Their luminous eyes are but a vague reflection, 

‘Stray starbeams in the ice-bound stream below. 
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’Tis well: nay, if by spell or incantation 
The loved and lost I might again behold, 
Breathing and warm in youth’s bright incarnation, 
And glowing with the loveliness of old, 


That word I would withhold, for their sakes only : 
Estranged and changed as in a haggard dream, 
Time-tossed and tempest-beaten, old and lonely, 


To their young eyes what spectres we should seem ! 
Charles L. Hildreth. 
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HE author of “ Newspaperism,” as he calls it, takes a depressing, 
not to say a distressing, view of his subject. Many newspapers 
are, it must be confessed, pretty bad; but they are not half so bad as 
he seems to think them, and the worst of them are nothing like so dan- 
gerous. He evidently regards newspapers altogether too seriously ; much 
more so, perhaps, than they regard themselves. Besides, he makes no 
discriminations: he puts them all in the same category. He ought to 
know that there are newspapers and newspapers, journalists and jour- 
nalists. There is an immeasurable difference between them: they can 
hardly be said to belong to the same profession. One might be led to 
believe from his remarks that newspapers generally are little better than 
police gazettes, which every decent man necessarily loathes. 

He complains that the newspaper assumes functions not its own ; 
that it claims to be critic, mentor, and guide to our daily life. Just 
what its function may be, it is very difficult to determine. Since it 
claims to publish the news of the world, it is part of its business to 
comment thereon. If its comment be unintelligent, unjust, or preju- 
diced, the fact is readily apparent, and defeats itself. The faults of the 
journalist as a journalist cannot be hidden. It is impossible for him to 
do any of his work, good or bad, in the dark. If his regular readers 
fail to perceive his defects, his contemporaries, who are always watching 
him, will surely perceive them. You can invariably trust a journalist 
to catch a- journalist when he is wrong in any way; often when he is 
not wrong at all. Members of the profession are as unamiable and 
frequently as unjust to one another as if they were brothers-in-law. 
Journalistic assumption I concede to be great ; it is naturally so: indeed, 
it is part of the trade. Every man who pretends to criticise, the jour- 
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nalist is apt to think, must appear to speak by authority, to be perfectly 
informed, to be in effect infallible. Otherwise, his words will carry no 
weight: nobody will believe him competent to pass judgment on the 
topics under discussion. Frequently, writers for the press who are really 
modest (there are such, strange as it may seem), who have a very mod- 


' erate estimate of their capacity, adopt the omniscient tone, purely for 


the effect which they suppose it produces on the average mind,—the 
degree of mind they expect to influence. Privately, they laugh at their 
grand manner in print, while they continue to use it, in order to impress 
the multitude. 

Many journalists are, it must be allowed, extremely vain; but ex- 
treme vanity is a universal weakness. Those journalists, as a rule, are 
vainest who are lowest in the scale. They who occupy the higher places 
have correctives of their self-love in their intellect, in their culture, in 
their understanding of humanity, in their ideals which must be illimit- 
ably above themselves. Still, the pursuit of journalism strongly tends 


to excite undue self-esteem. All men habitually exercising remarkable _ 


power are likely to be hurt by it. He who is accustomed to express his 
individual opinions, month after month, year after year, as if they were 
the embodied wisdom of many profound minds, comes to look upon 
himself as a superior creature. He is likely to acquire a degree of con- 
ceit and arrogance that renders him conspicuous, often ridiculous. But 
when this stage has been reached, his rivals of the press pounce upon 
him, quote his sentences and paragraphs, expose his weakness, and ex- 
coriate him without mercy. A very vain man suffers from censure and 
satire as much as he responds to flattery ; and the vanity of a journalist 
which is not impaired by the galling disapproval of his contemporaries 
must be of a singularly robust pattern. I have known many a press- 
writer to begin with excessive egotism and self-appreciation, and yet, 
ere long, to be castigated into a wholesome unobtrusiveness by his de- 
voted brethren of the pen. Thus the thing that contributes to his 
vanity acts as a cure for it. It is not so with clergymen, artists, law- 
yers, capitalists, and others who may be said to be, in a sense, public 
characters, and who frequently abound in self-love, increasing in a 
geometrical ratio. 

The indiscriminate condemner of newspapers declares that “ editors” 
are, as a rule, most meagrely educated, and lack the training that should 
fit them for their profession. This will occasionally apply to the man 
in the counting-room, the proprietary publisher who controls the paper 
by the power of money, who is without intellect, culture, or sensibility, 
and has no respect for them in others. He is inclined not infrequently 
to style himself the editor, because he can by force of his dollars regu- 
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late the course of the paper. But he cannot write a correct sentence, 
or take a broad view, or form an impartial conception. He is the worst 
foe of journalism ; he suffuses it with his prejudices, and employs it for 
his own ends, never by any chance elevating. He is prone to extreme 
conceit, the conceit of ignorance and a shallow nature. Fortunately, 
he is less common than he has been, especially in the large cities, where 
the genuine editor is often the financial controller of the paper. Never- 
‘ theless, he is far too prevalent, and it is doubtful if he can ever be 
wholly extirpated, since money seems more and more to govern mind. 
Of editors, or journalists, it cannot be said that they are in general 
poorly educated. In a past generation this might have been true. 
Then many of them had been printers, who, having picked up a certain 
amount of information while working at their trade, and by contact 
with the world, felt qualified to write for, or even to found, a newspaper. 
It was not unusual to see a newspaper, particularly in the West, that 
did not contain on its'entire staff a single regularly-educated man. 
This has all been changed. In the large cities, notably in the East, 
regularly-educated men are the rule. Journalism has grown to bea 
* profession. Young men are specially trained for it, and at some of the 
colleges, if I mistake not, their studies are directed to that end. Gradu- 
ates of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and Princeton go from the university 
to the editorial room, serve an apprenticeship as reporters, and are pro- 
moted according to merit. Every prominent paper has on its staff 
specialists to whom matters of finance, science, politics, domestic and 
European, literature, local history, and the like, are referred. More- 
over, it engages outside contributors to furnish book-reviews, editorials, 
and elaborate articles on subjects with which they are intimately ac- 
quainted. The books sent in are never all reviewed by the reviewer, as 
might have been done once, but are intrusted to a dozen or more differ- 
ent hands, so as to insure a proper understanding and a just estimate of 
each work. The musical critic is versed in the progress and latest 
achievements of music, is familiar with the compositions of the masters 
and the would-be masters, has a comprehension of music as art and 
science, and is often a musician himself. Each department of the news- 
paper is under the direction of a qualified mind. The great labor of its 
daily publication is divided and subdivided, each laborer being respon- 
sible to the head of the department, and all the heads being responsible 
to the manager, and he in turn to the chief. The organization is thor- 
ough, the system complete, the co-ordination admirable. . 
Mr. Pallen refers to the hurried writing for the press which forces 
on the writer crudity of thought and uncouthness in expression. Those 
who have long studied a topic and formed their opinions concerning it 
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are not apt to have crude thoughts about it when called upon to treat it 
suddenly, They simply speak from the fulness of their knowledge, 
having no need of toilsome pondering and weighing premises. As re- 
spects expression, the mass of newspapers, particularly in the older sec- 
tions of the country, are very well written nowadays. -Their sentences 
are generally vigorous, clear, and graceful,—the three essentials of good 
diction. Very little fault can be found on this account. Style is the 
rhetorical virtue of Americans: we have no equals in it except in 
France, where the language is thin and worn, compared with ours, and 
marred by academic restrictions. The best London papers are heavily 
and clumsily written, by the side of those of New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia. It is remarkable how correct, smooth, and perspicuous 
the matter of our journals is, considering the haste of its preparation. 
Journalism, indeed, teaches the art of rapid thinking and writing in a 
way that puzzles the deliberate scholar, the man of the closet. He who 
cannot comprehend so fleet a method naturally inclines to the belief that 
it must be purchased at the expense of sober reflection and loose phrase- 
ology. Hardly a literary man, and few literary women, in the republic 
who are not contributors to the daily press, which is steadily drawing to 
its aid all the intellectual ability available for its purpose. Most au- 
thors are directly or indirectly eonnected with journalism, as they are 
compelled to be if they depend for support on their pen,—at best a 
poor bread-winner. The same is true‘of the other two great capitals, 


* London and Paris. Journalism and literature formerly lay apart ; 


now they lie together. Every important daily has its literary features, 
which are considered nearly as valuable as news. All talk of harm to 
oral or written expression from reading the best and the representative 
newspapers of the land is idle. They are very creditable specimens of 
English composition. 

Mr. Pallen thinks that false ethics, false philosophy, false theology, 
are inculcated by newspapers. They may not teach the ethics, the phi- 
losophy, the theology, in which he believes; but are they false for this 
reason? In fact, I am unaware that those branches belong, except in- 
cidentally, to the daily press. Its primary object is to give the news 
and offer such comment as it counts fit. He appears to hold that the 
press is radical, almost revolutionary, destructive of proper principles 
and wholesome opinions. My objections to it would be that it is too 
conservative, too anxious to reflect publi¢ opinion and court popularity ; 


_ that it hides its convictions, lest they may not be acceptable to the bulk 


of the community. This is not the fault of the working journalist, but 
of the power in the counting-room, always ranged on the side of the 
ledger. Salaried writers are ever subjected to it: they feel it to be an 
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odious tyranny, notwithstanding which they must either tolerate it or 
relinquish their place. They write much and eloquently of the free- 
dom of the press, while inwardly resenting their lack of freedom as 
members of the press. They are invariably debarred from expressing 
their views, however correct these may be, unless they coincide with the 
pecuniary interests of the paper. Take theology for example: the bulk 
of the writers are decided liberals—agnostics or rationalists generally ; 
but when a theologic theme comes up for treatment as part of the news 
of the day it must be. treated orthodoxly. The editor-in-chief, or the 
man in the counting-room, though he may be a downright infidel, 
regards the outward sustainment of orthodoxy as remunerative. 

The details of crime are, as our critic proclaims, and as every person 
of delicacy and taste knows, . far too frequently paraded in the news- 
papers. But when he says, in effect, that they all do it, and that the 
most loathsome crimes are -depicted by them with every particular, he 
grossly exaggerates. Each newspaper is obliged by its title to publish 
the news, where decency will permit, but not to publish its coarse or 
revolting features. Many papers refrain from displaying the brutal, 
sanguinary, hideous occurrences of the day. They often omit them 
altogether; and when they print them they are put in condensed form, | 
as delicately as possible. Not a paper in the whole republic does, or 
would dare to do, what Mr. Pallen virtually accuses every paper of 
doing,—spicing vice with all the filth possible, drawing out nastiness 
to an extreme length, etc. Any editor or publisher who should go to 
such excesses would be at once arrested for circulating obscene publica- 
tions. The charges are absurd on their face, and react against him who 
makes them. The average newspaper has weaknesses and faults 
enough (many inhering in the nature of the business) to expose and 
discuss, without any need of invention or hyperbole. Mr. Pallen him- 
self frequently writes in the loose, sensational, extravagant manner 
which so stirs his indignation towards journalism and journalists. He 
needs exactness, fairness ; above all the judicial quality, to convey any 
permanent impression. “Pick up,” he says, “any one of our large 
dailies, and, glancing over its columns, see if you escape contamination.” 
Such talk is sheer rant and nonsense. While many editors seem to 
rank crime as very important, and bestow undue space upon it, quite 
as many more editors deny it prominence, and are careful, so far as 
they can, to deodorize it. Some of the revolting offences he mentions 
are never given in detail in any daily that gains access to respectable 
households. Indeed, among the worst of the dailies I cannot recall a 
single one which is culpable in the way he declares that they generally 
are. Such a purveyor of filth would be immediately suppressed. 
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It is not necessary to read of crimes if one does not choose to. 
There are papers also that reduce them to a minimum, and these the 
fastidious can take. A large class of persons babble and rail about the 
printing of gossip, murders, suicides, divorces, and the rest, though 
they are deeply interested in such things, and would shun any journal 
that should exclude them. They appear to imagine that their pseudo- 
protests will yield them a reputation for refinement, sensibility, and 
superior virtue. There is an extraordinary amount of sham among 
newspaper-readers, notably among those accustomed to complain loudly 
and pharisaically about what they really relish and would on no account 
relinquish. Readers who actually dislike the sensational method quietly 
stop the papers that adopt it, and take such as are free from it. 

A good deal is prodigally said by Mr. Pallen, in the old, well-worn 
vein, concerning the invasion of private life of person and family. He 
asserts that if a vague rumor of domestic trouble reach the press (the 
press does not take cognizance of any such trouble unless it be laid 
before the courts), its bloodhounds are at once unleashed, and the 
sufferer is relentlessly hunted down. If he refuse to tell the story of 
his unhappiness to the reporters, a story is invented and published. 
The unfortunate has no redress, A suit for libel makes bad worse, 
and personal redress cannot be had, owing to the cowardly habit that 
journalists have [they surely are not cowards] of hiding behind the 
editorial egis. The life of no private man, any more than of a public 
man, is sacred. A word dropped from his lips in confidence is dis- 
torted, and flashed over the land, to his just indignation and lasting 
discredit. There is some truth in these charges; but they are so 
heightened and intensified, and conveyed in such spasmodic and turgid 
phrase, that they seem to be wholly untruthful. Asarule, Mr. Pallen’s 
facts, as facts, are wrong. He persistently portrays an occasional and 
exceptional injury to a private citizen or family, about which there can 
be no disagreement even among the bulk of journalists, as the uniform 
custom of the press. He declares, for example, almost in these words, 
that if a reporter cannot gain an interview he will forge one; that he is 
instructed to do so; that it is considered legitimate. Such outrages 
have, I believe, been committed; but they were always wrathfully 
denied by the offending newspaper, which shows how they are regarded 
even in the lowest journalistic circles. Generally speaking, any 
reporter known to have manufactured an interview, under any circum- 
stances, would be summarily discharged. Frequently interviews which 
have been held are disclaimed when their publication proves unpleasant. 
The question of their correctness or incorrectness becomes one of veracity 
between the reporter and the citizen,—the latter often having more 
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motive than the former to misstate the facts. The plan of interviewing 
is in general unjustly and mischievously conducted. No man should 
be interviewed unaware, and the interview should be written out, and 
read to him before publication. But if the editorial mind were favor- 

‘able to such precaution, there would not be time to exercise it. Many 
of the defects of the daily press arise from the necessity of publication 
every twenty-four hours. Mr. Pallen plainly thinks that a daily news- 
paper should not be issued oftener than once a month. In that, case, a 
large part of the evils he so virulently laments might be avoided. 

“‘ Newspaperism”’ is but a rehearsal of the alleged woes of the public 
at the hands of the press, though it is more flatulent and convulsive than 
usual. Newspaperism, says the article, manacles all independence, and 
degrades the people into a moral slavery ; it injures the intellect and cor- 
rupts the heart ; indeed, according to its author, it is a mighty monster 
that destroys faith, principle, honorable conduct, the rights of citizens. 
If it were one-half so terrible as he portrays it, the people would justly 
rise in their might and raze every newspaper-office in the country. He 
pronounces the press as potent as it is pernicious: it is sapping the 
foundations of all good. He magnifies its harmfulness as well as its 
power. Its influence is less than it has been, and is steadily diminish- 
ing. The personal gossip which it indulges so freely is in turn used 
towards it. The community is fully informed about the publisher, 
editor, and most members of the staff of the principal journals. Fa- 
miliarity has robbed them of their authority. The once mysterious 
“We” has been penetrated; the ordinary man is seen behind it, and 
his oracularly-expressed opinions have only the weight of the individ- 
ual, Americans more than any other nation make up their own minds, 
have their own views of things, and care little for printed utterances, 
whether on their side or against it. ‘They cannot be duped by editorial 
charlatanry ; they laugh at the exhibition of journalistic arrogance and 
pomposity ; they read more and more between the lines. 

The press can rarely harm a man who has not harmed himself by 
his behavior, abuse him as it may. The political journals regularly 
assail and circulate falsehoods about any candidate of the opposite party 
with all the energy and venom they can command. But they do not 
injure him: nobody believes them: they do not believe them them- 
selves. Wise men of experience seldom take the trouble to contradict 
what a newspaper says of them: they know it is not worth the while, 
and that their character is sufficient disproval of the accusations. Peri- 
odical vituperation seems part of the newspaper’s officinal stock, which 
a patient and indifferent public is willing it should use as it likes. How 
often some of the most esteemed citizens are pronounced by it dishonest 
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and dishonorable to the last degree! Who cares? Journalistic thun- 
der is often of sheet-iron: it betokens no storm. The press preaches 
and censures so much that neither its preachment nor its censure attracts 
notice unless sustained by undeniable facts. Its indignation and repro- 


bation are largely professional, and are regarded as a peculiar branch of ' 


American humor. The press does a deal of mischief; but it does, on 
the whole, far more good than mischief: so we bear it with a certain 
calmness. It is a kind of despotism; but, as we are really responsible 
for the despotism, we extend it toleration, though it is at times annoy- 
ing, occasionally exasperating. Journalists are frequently conceited and 
arrogant, now and then unscrupulous. But their position is illusive, 
and particularly conducive to self-love. They ought to be ideal, and 
they try to imagine themselves so. But they are common mortals, 
neither better nor worse than most of us. We pardon their grand as- 
sumptions and rampant egotism for the good their profession compels 
them to perform. 

We are aware that entire liberty of the press, especially in a democ- 
racy like ours, must run into license. But, if we restrict it, a greater 
evil results; and, rather than it should be shackled in the least, we are 
willing that its freedom should be carried to extremes. For what we 
conceive to be the general weal, we surrender, in this, as in other things, 
some part of our individual rights. This seems to me to be the precise 


relation of the people to the press of the United States. 
Junius Henri Browne. 
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ER heart was like a precious book 
Wherein her lover longed to look. 


It had a tiny golden hasp 
That slipped forever from his grasp. 


He wondered with an aching brain 
What the dear volume might contain, 


But failed to gain a fleeting look 


Within the pages of the book. 
Wilttam H. Hayne. 
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“ T DO not bind you: it would not be right, with uncertainties filling 
my immediate future.” 

The speaker was a broad-shouldered young fellow in the uniform 
of a lieutenant. His strong clasp on the hand of a fair slight girl rather 
belied his words, his eyes indicating that he would hold her against the 
world if he could. 

“Do you leave me free that you also may be free?” faltered Stella 
Anderson. 

‘No, no, indeed. I am not free, nor do I wish to be.” 

“Yet I have exacted no promises from you, Albert.” 

“You have bound me by something better and stronger than prom- 
ises, You have inspired a love which chains me in the-sweetest bond- 
age, yet which has developed within me a finer, truer manhood. To the 
degree that I pass under your power I am free and shielded. I do not 
fear the temptations of camp and army life, not because I am better than 
other men, but because your looks, tones—yourself have bound me so 
securely that I could not think of others nor do anything which would 
, bring disapproval in your face if you were present.” 

She smiled slightly as she said, “ Yet you are going to leave me 
free?” 

“‘T can scarcely believe that it is my great good fortune that I have 
inspired in you al]——” 

“Oh, Albert, Albert, can’t you see that all which binds you binds 
me also?” And she buried her face upon his breast. “Come,” she 
added, “what need of promises? If my love and your love bind, I 
am content. If it should ever be otherwise, I would not knowingly 
permit you to keep any promise to me. We have known each other 
almost from childhood, Albert. Have I been fickle in the friendship 
that we have at last learned was more than friendship? You need no 
promise from me, nor shall I exact one from you. I would not lean 
my head against your heart had I a heart that I could ever give to 
another.” an 

The next day Albert Woodford marched away with his regiment ; 
and Stella began to watch the papers vigilantly for every scrap of intel- 
ligence concerning one corps, division, and brigade. Time went on, but 
the letters which came weekly assured her that all was well. 

The charm of Stella Anderson was chiefly in her character and a 
certain fascination of manner. She was by no means one of the belles 
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of the village. The young fellows when comparing notes with one an- 
other said, “She has a good face, and is a good girl.” They never 
caught her at tattle or in shady flirtations. They found her capable of 
good comradeship, with a frank, laughing scorn of everything verging 
towards sentimentality. Many a youth would pass an evening at her 
cottage home with no stronger feeling than that he had a good time. It 
was a common remark, “A talk with a girl like Stella does a fellow 
good. He feels more like pitching into work the next day and making 
something of himself.” Her friends noted that even while she talked 
to them her hands were busy with some kind of fancy-work that rarely 
decorated her house, and it was generally understood that the girl was 
practically supporting herself and eking out her widowed mother’s 
small income. This only increased the respect of the manly fellows 
and kept the snobs away. In birth, good breeding, and intelligence 
the Andersons held their own with the best, but worshippers of the 
golden calf abound in provincial villages as truly as in metropolitan 
centres. It so happened, however, that one of the wealthiest men in 
town was her suitor in a quiet way. Mr. Athling was at least ten years 
her senior, and had been a good deal of a rover in the past. Having 
seen the world and enjoyed its pleasures to satiety, he now was inclined 
to settle down to quiet life and the care of a large landed estate. Stella 
found him fairly agreeable, but his glances and words never quickened 
her pulse. Not so with Albert Woodford. With quick intuition she 
had seen, not sentimentality in his manner, but rather his old friendly 
regard becoming tinged, almost unconsciously to himself, with a deeper 
and stronger affection. Then she was surprised to discover how this 
fact pleased her, and how natural it was to smile back into his eyes her 
enjoyment of his talk when they were alone. With something like dis- 
may they had both begun to learn that their former frank and easy man- 
ner in the presence of third parties was becoming difficult. Woodford 
did not dance with her as often as usual at an evening company. In- 
deed, he would sometimes be ostentatiously attentive to another girl. 
This would pique and trouble Stella; but feminine retaliation was easy. 
Moreover, she would rather have one of her little thumbs put in the 
most diabolical screw invented by ecclesiastical malignity than permit 
him to know that she was hurt and sad. Others, and especially Mr. 
Athling, were ready enough to monopolize her if chance was given, and 
Woodford would escort home some other girl, scarcely hearing what she 
said in his wretched preoccupation. Thus little by little something like 
estrangement had grown between them. 

Meantime, the bloody torrent of war in the South deepened and 
broadened. There came another and pressing call for more troops, and 
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Woodford had been the first to enlist in the regiment to be recruited 
in the vicinity. The evening which followed this act was dark and 
stormy, and he resolved that he would avail himself of the chance of 
seeing Stella alone. He could not go away without at least re-estab- 
lishing their old friendship. As he passed up the gravel walk he saw 
the young girl bending over her work by the evening lamp. “She cer- 
tainly does not look any happier than I feel,” he muttered, pausing a 
moment. As he came dripping in and threw off his water-proof, she 
gave his hand a warm grasp as she said,— 

“ Any one coming to see me on such a night must be a friend in- 
deed.” 

He had found himself strangely tongue-tied, and could make no 
reply, but she noted that his hand trembled. He-sat down, and a 
miserable constraint had fallen between them. Indeed, he addressed his 
conversation chiefly to Mrs. Anderson. They discussed the weather 
exhaustively, which was certainly a gloomy topic at the time. Then 
they branched off on village news, and the old lady remarked, with a 
sigh,— 

“T hear they are going to raise another regiment.” 

“Yes,” replied Woodford, quietly, with his eyes on the daughter. 
“T enlisted to day.” 

She lifted startled eyes and a pallid face, and looked at him for an 
instant in a way which made his heart beat fast. 

“They cannot spare you at home,” expostulated Mrs. Anderson. 

“ Others will have to go now who will be missed far more.” 

The mother had glanced at the daughter, whose head was bowed 
low over her work, and the eyes of the old lady were not so dim but 
that they saw the glisten of a falling tear. She said a few words of kindly 
deprecation and regret, then excused herself on the plea of fatigue. 

“Stella,” began Woodford, when they were alone, and then he 
hesitated. 

The bowed head bent lower still. 

“What is the matter, Stella?” he burst out. “TI shall be the most 
unhappy fellow in the army if we can’t be at least as good friends as we 
were. We seem drifting apart. If I’ve done or said anything wrong 
I ask your forgiveness. You know I didn’t care a rap for those other 
girls. It seems as if I had been acting like a false, unnatural foo ne 

Her work fell from her lap as she sprang up and stood before him 
with clasped hands and eyes full of entreaty. “Must you go?” she 
faltered. ‘Would you have enlisted if—if——” 

“Tf what, Stella?” he asked, bewildered. 

“Tf I had not been a false, unnatural fool, too?” 

VoL. XXXVIII.—48 
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“You false! Impossible.” 

“Well,” she admitted, with averted face and a glimmer of a smile, 
“T cared for the other men quite as much as you for the other girls.” 

“ And no more?” he asked, taking her unresisting hand. 

His glance was so eager and full of the meanings of his heart that 
it appeared as if almost his life was in her answer. She looked at him 
so smilingly and kindly, her color rising even to her brow, that he felt 
he could not be mistaken. 

“Oh, Stella,” he whispered, “can it be possible that you care for 
me a little as I care for you?” 

“A little,” she breathed, very softly. 

The literal, modest fellow, who had never made love before, had 
felt that he had gained an immense advantage, and, instead of winning 
from her the full confession of her love as he might have done, proved 
himself to be, as yet, a very young and cautious soldier. Perhaps a 
truer explanation of his course lay in his consideration for her. He 
did not belong to that class who would win a girl as they would stakes, 
and appropriate her instantly. He reverenced her pure young girl- 
hood, and felt that it would be but natural that she should yield the 


priceless gift of herself gradually from the pressure of her own heart, — 


rather than from his urgency. He took her shy admission “a little” 
as indicating literally the present condition of her feelings, and hoped 
that time would become his ally. He believed, however, that he could 
now be perfectly frank and so prevent all further misunderstanding. 
Leading her to the sofa, he still retained her hand as he explained every- 
thing, how miserable he had been, and how at last almost a spirit of 
recklessness, as well as a sense of duty, had led to his enlistment. 

As she listened, her mouth had twitched between mirth and sympa- 
thy, but when he touched on the grisly subject of the war her over- 
strained nerves gave way,.and she began to sob so violently that her 
mother, in the apartment above, heard her and came hastily down. 

Poor Woodford was in sore perplexity and embarrassment, but his 
literal straightforwardness came to his rescue. Supporting the head of 
the sobbing girl on her bosom, Mrs. Anderson looked searchingly and 
almost sternly at the dismayed young soldier. 

“T—I have told Stella of—of my love,” he said, in reply to her 
glance, “‘and—and she did not repel me. I was explaining the past, 
and when I came to speak of my enlistment she—she—well, you see, 
she is not to blame; indeed she is not. I would have gone just the 
same; I ought to go.” 

“Oh, mother,” sobbed the girl, “I can’t help feeling that if I had 
understood him better—if I had been kinder—he would have talked 
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over this matter with me, and I might have made him see his duty 
differently, So many go who never come back !” 

Mrs. Anderson now comprehended the situation, and soon succeeded 
in quieting the feelings of both the young people. “To-morrow you 
can talk this matter over quietly,” she said. “Stella has lost her self- 
control, but after a night’s rest and thought you will both be ready to 
do what is right and sensible.” 

The morrow had found Woodford a more devoted lover than ever, 
but firm in his purpose. “TI should lose my self-respect and be forever 
unworthy of you, Stella, if I should draw back now,” he had urged, and 
she secretly admired him all the more because he was brave and de- 
cided. It did not take them long to reach the condition of affairs 
described in the opening lines of this story. He was not so demonstra- 
tive as many would have been, but his manner impressed her daily with 
the depth and sincerity of his love, also with its unselfishness. Once he 
concealed his thought by the laughing remark, “If I come home on 
crutches, with a patch over one eye, arid an empty sleeve or two, I shall 
never marry you, Stella.” She had in like vein replied, “That wouldn’t 
make any difference. If you were in such a condition you couldn’t get 
away, and I could bring a minister and marry you.” He had quietly 
proved inflexible again, and would permit no engagement on her part. 
But she regarded herself as engaged ; so did her mother and her village 
friends. Not one but felt instinctively that any one else in the world 
would sue in vain. 

Mr. Athling believed this also,—that is, as long as the letters came 
regularly from the South; but his life had made him selfish, and he 
speculated on the chances of the future. 

Alas! there were many chances in the temporary career chosen by 
Albert Woodford. He did his duty in a quiet, steadfast way, with no 
spurts of brilliant daring and with no failures in trying emergencies, 
He passed through more than one heavy battle unscathed ; and Stella, 
who for days almost held her breath, was reassured by a letter which 
proved that her lover was the same and felt the same towards her as at 
the moment when she had leaned her head against his heart. 

Soon after a week passed without a letter; then a second and a third 
week passed, and her heart sank into the depths of a great dread. 
Searching back through the daily journals, she at last found a brief ac- 
count of an obscure skirmish in Tennessee which closed with the words, 
“Captain Woodford is missing.” Almost at the same hour a delayed 
letter reached his parents which confirmed the newspaper account. The 
chaplain had written the meagre information that Woodford had been 
seen to fall in a wild mountain-gorge, and that his men, driven back 
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hastily, had no further knowledge concerning him. The whole region 
had been evacuated the next day, and there was no doubt that the cap- 
tain was either dead or in the hands of the enemy. 

At first Stella seemed as if smitten with a deadly blow. Nothing 
for days could arouse her from a hopeless sort of lethargy. The neigh- 
bors thought it strange that Mr. Athling should be the first to break 
the spell. He believed—shall we say, hoped ?—that Woodford would 
never return. It did not suit him, however, that the girl he loved 
should die, and he would be scarcely better pleased if she should wait 
and watch in suspense indefinitely. His wealth gave him a chance to 
play a strong, skilful game, and after a decorous time he called upon 
Woodford’s parents, who were in moderate circumstances, and offered 
to enter upon a system of exhaustive inquiries. This offer was soon 
made known to Stella and her mother, and their hearts warmed towards 
the man who made it. To the innocent girl it seemed a fine example 
of unselfish and chivalric love, and, rising at last from her bed under 
the stimulus of hope, she sent for Mr. Athling. He was shocked at 
the change in her appearance, but reasoned that time, the healer of 
wounds and soother of poignant memories, would be his ally. He 
veiled all hopes, however, under the deepest and most respectful sym- 
pathy, and promised to do all in his power. He was much too shrewd 
a man, and scarcely unscrupulous enough, not to keep his word. “I 
shall write letters,” he said, “in connection with Captain Woodford’s 
father, to all who may give us any light, but I shall not be content with 
such action. The telegraph is a far quicker and surer means of gaining 
intelligence. If you wish, I will come and report occasionally what I 
hear, and you, too, may be able to make suggestions.” 

“Oh, yes; come often. One glint of hope—the chance to do some- 
thing—will give me the power to live,” Stella replied. ‘Do not hesi- 
tate to spend money when there is a single chance. God will reward 
you, and I will regard the expense as a life-long debt of honor and will 
deny myself everything to repay you.” 

“You repay me with money, Miss Anderson ?”. 

She felt the chill of a presentiment, and was silent. He partly sur- 
mised her feeling, and added, gravely,— 

“T think Captain Woodford would have done as much for another 
had he been as unfortunate as myself.” 

This tribute to her lover touched her very soul, and she began to 
credit Mr. Athling with the most chivalric motives. 

Since success was slow to crown the many and expensive efforts, what 
followed was almost inevitable. His visits increased at the cottage, and 
Stella grew more and more grateful as she saw that he hesitated at no 
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expense and trouble. She, meantime, was making an almost hopeless 
effort with her crochet-needles to regain lost time. His manner towards 
her was adroit in the last degree. He always treated her gravely, 
quietly, and with the utmost respect. Yet at times his tones were 
almost authoritative, as he bade her go out for air and exercise. Once 
he took her work gently from her hands, but his face was almost stern 
2s he said,— 

“It would be no kindness even to raise Captain Woodford from the _ 
dead only to learn that you had committed suicide. You work all day 
and much of the night; and you are too intelligent not to know the 
result.” 

“Tt is necessary,” she faltered. 

“Tt is not necessary. I am not spending half my income——” 

“Indeed, indeed we could not add that obligation to others already 
growing so heavy.” And Mrs. Anderson echoed the protest. 

“Well,” he replied, gravely, “I would spare your feelings in every 
way possible. As far as I am concerned, I have a right to spend my 
money in the way that gives me the most satisfaction. You can give 
me a mortgage on your place, if that will quiet your scruples. I can 
destroy all record of it when I wish. I am a plain man of affairs, Miss 
Anderson, and naturally think that the captain won’t thank me for aid- 
ing in rescuing him while I let you kill yourself under my eyes, If 
Woodford comes back he will probably be a sick or wounded man. 
You certainly are in no condition now to help take care of such a man.” 

“Mr. Athling is talking sense,” said Mrs, Anderson. “I am 
already more worried about you than about any one else.” 

“I suppose I am becoming a shadow,” said the young girl, sadly : 
“T feel like one.” 

“Well, my dear, I have some claims on you as well as Captain 
Woodford,” complained her mother. ‘ You know as well as I that we 
could not bring ourselves to ask for help, even in the worst extremity ; 
yet, since Mr. Athling urges, from his abundance, a small loan upon 
us to tide us over this crisis in our livese——” 

“I will do what you think best, mother,” said the girl, humbly. 
“Perhaps I’ve been selfishly absorbed in my sorrow.” 

“There, now you are very sensible,” resumed Athling. “ I’d rather 
not take a mortgage, and don’t care for any. I think I can give you 
more assurance this evening also. The corps in which was Woodford’s 
regiment is reoccupying the region where he was last seen. I shall 
telegraph the colonel in the morning to have that gorge and the houses 
in the vicinity searched thoroughly, no matter what the cost may be. 
There are men in the regimerft who know the spot.” 
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The girl’s eyes were aglow with excitement, her cheeks smitten with 
a sudden fever, as she sprang up and gave him both her hands, ex- 
claiming,— 

“ Truly this is———-” The flush deepened, and then her face became 
very pale. ‘ Words fail me in thanks,” she said, brokenly. 

Again he spoke gently, but with keen hard sense in his words. 
They had a deeper meaning also, which she faintly detected. “ Please 
permit me, as your mother has said, to aid you through this crisis in” 
your lives. I have gone so far that I think I have at least a right to 
ask that everything’ be not jeopardized through a foolish disregard of 
the laws of health,—indeed, I may add, of life. Iam honestly doing 
all I can, and you know it. I believe that Captain Woodford always 
faced duty at his end of the line: we must do the same at ours.” 

“Yes,” she replied, with a quick catching of her breath, then burst 
out, “Oh that I could go and look for him myself!” 

“Stella !’ began her mother, reproachfully. 

“Oh, I know how useless and wrong are such feelings. I am 
wronging you, also, Mr. Athling, for I truly believe you are doing your 
best.” 9 

“T am,” was the firm answer. 

“Then I will—I can do nothing more to-night. I will rest and 
try to grow strong, for I may have to face more than falls to the lot of 
most women.” And she hastily kissed her mother and gave her hand 
to Mr. Athling, who followed her with his inscrutable eyes till she was 
gone. 

As he turned he found Mrs. Anderson looking at him questioningly. 
After a moment she asked, hesitatingly,— 

“Do you ever think Captain Woodford will come home? I mean, 
do you think he is living ?” 

He shook his head. 

“T can’t see how it will all end.” And she sighed deeply. 

“ None of us can see how it will end,” he replied, quietly : “we can 
only take step by step according to circumstances. . I must supply your 
need now, or Stella will land herself in invalidism or worse.” 

“Mr. Athling, I don’t see how I can repay you. Our income is 
very small, and is growing smaller.” And the old lady’s voice was 
troubled indeed. 

“Mrs. Anderson, you believe, with your daughter, that I am doing 
all I can?” 

“ How could I believe otherwise ?” 

“‘ Suppose Captain Woodford never returns?” 

‘“‘ We should be hopelessly in your debt.” 
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“Not hopelessly, I trust. Can I speak with you confidentially for 
your and your daughter’s own good ?” 

“You truly have proved too good a friend for me to deny that. 
But, Mr. Athling, I cannot permit you to cherish hopes which may 
disappoint. Stella is so constant—I fear——” 

“Mrs. Anderson, I take my chances, knowing all. I am doing my 
best, and shall do my best. I am having the Southern prisons searched 
as far as possible. If I could marry Stella to-day I would not do it, for 
then she would fear his return, and she now hopes for it. Either fear or 
hope would destroy her happiness, and therefore her health and power of 
accepting life under new conditions. When her hope dies (and I shall 
give time for it to perish utterly), she may sink into apathy ; but it can- 
not last. We can’t stop, we must go on in this world, no matter what 
happens. You can do more to rouse her from this apathy than any one 
else. It would not be a bad thing if you became somewhat feeble and 
ailing,—nothing serious, you know, but sufficiently indisposed to divert 
her mind from her own troubles. It is stupid to let things take their 
course blindly. It is often wiser and kinder to save people from them- 
selves. By a little judicious management Stella may be eventually a 
contented and a loving wife and you utterly free from care in your old 
age. Reverse the picture. If Woodford is dead, what good would it 
do any one for Stella to grieve herself to death and you to be left 
alone ?” 

Mrs. Anderson was not proof against such logic. From that hour 
she became the discreet ally of Athling, ready to accept Woodford if he 
returned, it is true, but giving more and more conscious thought to 
what she regarded as a very possible and very much better future. She 
could scarcely be blamed, for the old are conservative. They have 
learned how much depends on daily comfort. 

When poor Stella reached her room she threw herself on her bed and 
murmured,— 

“That man is driving me to a point from which I cannot escape. I 
was about to tell him that his course was chivalry itself, but I feel in my 
very soul it is not. He will crush me with his hard practical sense and 
the complications into which he is leading us. If Albert never comes 
back, I shall stand face to face with Mr. Athling and my obligations to 
him ; mother will be beside me, telling me by her glance that the rich 
man is the only refuge for us both. What’s more, I could scarcely 
blame him. His search has been so open and above suspicion that even 
Mr. and Mrs. Woodford believe in it thoroughly. If I should die, both 
mother and he would think it the pure selfishness of grief. He has 
given me a new hope to-night ; and yet thought shows how little hope 
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there is. Months have passed since he fell and has been seen no more 
by any who knew him. I feel that Mr. Athling is only trying to 
satisfy me and has himself no belief, perhaps no wish, for Albert’s 
return. The very thought makes me shudder and shrink from him. 
Oh, how can I ever marry him ?—how can I let him take me in his 
arms, when I belong, body and soul, toanother?” And the girl sobbed 
till she slept from exhaustion. 

Having received a hint, her intuition leaped the whole length of 
Athling’s scheme. But, as he had said, she had to go on, no matter 
what happened. The sun rose and set as usual, daily cares and hourly 
tasks repeated themselves, demanding attention, while hope grew weary. 
Her face ever wore a look of anxious expectation, but no one came but 
Mr. Athling, gravely and kindly explaining all that had been done, and 
its futility. The gorge where Woodford fell was searched, but nothing 
was found but a partially-dismembered skeleton. Stella fainted when 
told of this, but ventured the next day, when alone with her mother, to 
say, “Other soldiers may have fallen there.” The old lady shook her 
head. “ You have given up hope!” cried the girl, wringing her hands. 

“Tf you can’t face the truth if it comes to the worst, I shall give up 
hope indeed,” was the tearful reply. ‘ Here is the colonel’s letter. 
The few inhabitants in the region were examined, and none knew or 
had heard anything of the captain. Mr. Athling is having the Southern 
prisons searched also. Money will do almost anything, and never was 
a man so looked for before. I can’t help it, my child ; but must every- 
thing go to rack and ruin because it can’t be helped? Tens of thousands 
have died, and their relatives have mourned and become resigned. I 
loved Albert, and believe he would have made a good son, but you were 
my child before I ever thought of him.” 

“Forgive me, mother. My grief may appear to you very selfish, 
but indeed, indeed, I cannot help it.” 

“Your grief is very natural, my dear. It would be selfish only if 
you gave way to it utterly. It would do the dead no good, and would 
surely bring my gray hairs down to the grave in sorrow.” 

“Mother, mother, I will try to live through it. We will sell our 
home and take a little room together. ‘Then we can repay Mr. Athling 
everything.” 

“Yes, perhaps that will be best,” said the old lady, very sadly. 

The girl knew instinctively that her mother had another plan in 
mind. 

Days and weeks drifted on, and even Mr. and Mrs. Woodford gave 
up all hope, believing that their son had perished where he had fallen. 
Mr. Woodford offered to pay gradually what he could towards the 
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expenses of the search, but Mr. Athling replied that since he had not 
shed his blood he ought to be willing to spend his money freely. In- 
deed, he had been so adroit that he had won over the village completely. 
All knew of his interest in Stella, and she had touched all sympathies. 
But it was generally remarked that he would eventually console her, 
and that she could not do otherwise than marry him. 

The poor girl was made to feel this herself. This general feeling, 
of which her mother became an unobtrusive exponent, was in the very 
air the girl breathed. Mr. Athling made no advances, but he had a 
firm, decided manner to which she found herself yielding almost help- 
lessly. By many little ways and remarks he caused her to feel that 
the only thing to do was the sensible thing. She should be satisfied 
that her lover was dead, and then shown that any other course than 
that upon which he was resolved was selfish and quixotic,—that it only 
projected into the future and increased a misfortune which no human 
effort could avert. Long after others had accepted the loss and had 
taken up life with the element of Captain Woodford eliminated, she 
wore the same look of anxious expectation. Hope had grown so faint, 
however, as to lose its sustaining power, and the steady will and pur- 
pose of Mr. Athling gained a daily ascendency : she found herself obey- 
ing him with even slight mental resistance. He insisted on rest and 
exercise, and she yielded. 

As winter approached, there was no need of Mrs. Anderson’s feign- 
ing indisposition. A heavy cold resulted in an obstinate cough and 
feebleness. She was unequal to any change, and Mr. Athling quietly 
said to Stella that removal from accustomed surroundings would result 
seriously, and that there was no earthly use for any change. 

The girl felt that there was a web woven around her from which 
she could not extricate herself. In truth, she had begun to ask herself, 
Why should she try? If Woodford was dead, her heart was dead and 
buried with him. Her mother’s need forbade indulgence in the luxury 
of grief and in an ideal constancy. If she were alone, as Athling had 
said, she would “ have to go on,” but it would be in a lonely, shadowed 
path of her own choosing. Her rich lover knew she had no love to 
give him. He might be right in believing that youth and time would 
bring comparative health and strength to her enfeebled form. Indeed, 
it seemed that almost anything upon which he concentrated his will 
would be accomplished. She had no hope, however, that he could give 
life to her heart and restore the elasticity of her broken spirit. If he 
would marry her, he must be content with a woman’s form and her 
sense of duty. Yet his strong, even persistence and his tact in letting 
her alone made it easier for her. She had only to drift with a tide she 
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could not stem; she could scarcely give herself to him by any con- 
scious act, but if he would take her of his own will the shadow she had 
become, for her mother’s sake, would not resist. So she drifted on, 


‘ submitting quietly yet almost mechanically to his and her mother’s 


wishes. She had given up hope, and was willing they should do with 
her what they pleased. 

Athling had the wit to see that the more content he made Mrs. 
Anderson with his plan the more resigned the daughter would be. 
He therefore, under the plea of her indisposition, sent her fruit, game, 
and other delicacies. He often spent the evening at the cottage, that 
Stella might gradually look upon him asa household presence. He 
spoke of the plans and improvements which he expected to make in his 
place as if these were subjects in which his mind was interested ; yet all 
the time he believed that Stella would most naturally regain her hold 
upon life through its materialities. This, in most instances, would be 
sound policy ; but Stella did not possess a nature which cared much for 
such things. They never could become the ends of existence to her, 
but only servants which ministered in their menial way to a life above 
and beyond them. Sometimes she tried to listen; more often her 
thoughts were far away. Mrs. Anderson, however, took the keenest 
interest in such partial revelations of Mr. Athling’s wealth, and was 
resigned, indeed, eagerly giving advice when it was asked. Stella 
would at last retire, sighing, “ Yes, I suppose it must be, for mother’s 
sake.” 

At times she would shrink with unspeakable dread from the future. 
Love has the mysterious power of banishing all fear and strangeness 
from a maiden’s heart when entering a new home and upon the dual 
life of wifehood. Nature, that unfolds the flower to the sun, is with 
her. When there is no love, both nature and womanhood become ob- 
stacles in her path. 

Generally, however, Stella went through the days quietly and with 
pathetic patience, repeating to herself, “Only my body is alive.” 

nd so time drifted on towards what seemed the inevitable, until 
the stormy dawning of the 24th of December. Her mother said to her 
at breakfast,— ; 

“Do let us drive away a little of the gloom of our home to-day and 
to-morrow. I believe my ill health is due more to your clinging so to 
a sad and hopeless past than anything else. It is just the same as if I 
had gone and sat day after day at your father’s grave instead of taking 
care of you when you were helpless. I felt like doing this, but I strug- 
gled on and raised you to be an unceasing comfort until these sad days 
began. Now I am growing as helpless as you were, and you bestow 
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your thoughts on that which does no good-to any one. Think of it! 
The greater part of a year has passed since one to whom you were not 
even engaged was seen to fall in battle. Albert must have foreseen 
something of the kind, he was so firm in not binding you in any way 
that would spoil your future and mine.” 

“Mother, mother, he took my heart with him. I have none to give 
to another.” 

“So many a one has felt, but wiser friends knew that a lifetime can- 
not be sustained on a dead memory. I do not ask, Mr. Athling does 
not ask, that you accept the inevitable as a young girl receives her first 
lover. He only asks your presence in his lonely home, where time, 
rest, and freedom from care will bring resignation, peace, and serenity. 
He would save us both from a bitter struggle with poverty for which 
neither of us is fi 

The girl’s face grew almost desperate. She sprang up, clinched her 
hands, and said,— 

“Tf no tidings come to-day I will marry Mr. Athling if he wishes 
it. We have accepted so much from him that no other course is left. 
I cannot become his wife, or any man’s wife, in any true sense, but I 
will become his slave and he can do with me what he will.” 

“That’s the way you feel now, my dear, but when the slave is put 
into a beautiful home and treated as a wife she will become one in time. 
I am not thinking of myself, my child, so much as of the gloomy, use- 
less life from which I would save you. Albert was far too unselfish a 
man to wish your life to be blighted by him.” 

“Please say no more, mother. You have heard my decision.” 

. She went about her household tasks with apparent quietness, but 
there was agonized prayer in her heart, and something like fever in her 
veins. Every sense was on the alert for some message, some suggestion 
that Woodford was living. Athling came through the storm, and was 
received with gentle dignity. He and her mother had a long talk, but 
Stella spent most of the day in her room, watching the street and listen- 
ing to every sound, but the brief stormy day closed in early night, and 
she sobbed, “I am doomed.” 

She would not give up, however, until"the boy, employed for the 
purpose, brought the evening mail. It contained only a bill for coal. 
The girl smiled bitterly, and thought, “ That is like a love-letter from 
Mr. Athling.” She went to her darkened room and looked out upon 
the fields stretching beyond the village, and pallid with the snow that 
had been falling all day. “Oh,” she moaned, “would that I could lie 
down in some nook yonder till — faculty was frozen and I could 
think no more !”’ 
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But only the biting wind soughed without, and the brilliant, piti- 

less stars glittered between scurrying clouds, the rear-guard of the 
storm. : 
“‘ Well, it is over,” she said, at last, in a hard, resolute voice. “If 
God meant to keep me from this he would have given some sign to- 
day.” And she went down to their little parlor. It presented.a vivid 
contrast to the dark apartment of vigils and sorrow which she had left. 
The shaded lamp gave out its soft radiance, the coal-fire flickered and 
glowed in the grate, her mother was enjoying some hot-house grapes 
taken from a great basket on the table. Athling was quietly smoking 
a fragrant cigar in the great easy-chair, and looked as if life consisted 
of the good practical sense of making the best of everything. The 
poor shivering girl, who had been half desperate all day, felt a sudden 
relaxation and appreciation of material comfort. Athling greeted her 
genially, but not at all effusively. Drawing a low chair near the fire, 
he placed her in it and put a plate of the grapes in her lap. She suc- 
cumbed, and smiled her thanks. She felt a soft languor stealing over 
her, the almost inevitable reaction of the strain of the day. She said 
little, but Athling felt that his hour and opportunity had come. Mrs. 
Anderson had repeated the words Stella had said in the morning, and 
the day had passed as he had expected. All was now turning out as 
he had hoped; the girl he coveted had turned the crisis centring on 
the past, and was soothed and comforted by the atmosphere of comfort 
into which she had entered. “In this same atmosphere she will soon 
renew her youth and bloom,” he thought, and gave Mrs. Anderson a 
significant glance, the signal arranged between them. 

The old lady soon excused herself. Stella smiled sadly, for she 
understood everything, knew what was coming, and was prepared. 
Athling talked on quietly for some time, meanwhile watching her 
keenly. There was nothing cold in the young girl’s bearing, nor was 
there any restlessness, embarrassment, or fear. She merely sat gazing 
into the fire, and eating a grape at long intervals. 

At last Athling asked, quietly, “Stella, will you, be my wife?” 

“ T cannot be,” she as quietly replied. 

His face darkened, and he queried, promptly,— 

“Do you mean you will never marry me?” 

“Qh, yes, I will marry you if you wish it,” she answered, in the 
same measured tones. “ It seems strange to me that you can wish it.” 

“But I do wish it. I wish it more than everything else in the 
world.” 

“Very well, you can have your own way in everything now. You 
know all,—that I cannot be your wife when my heart is dead. I have 
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reached that point where I cannot give myself to any one, but you can 
take the shadow I am if you wish. You have placed me wholly within 
your power.” 

He sprang up and took her limp, unresisting hand and led her to 
the sofa. “Stella,” he exclaimed, “ you won’t feel so when this Christ- 
mas eve comes round again.” 

She shook her head and was silent. 

The firelight had flushed her thin face, and to his enamoured eyes 
she had never looked so lovely. In pleading and almost impassioned 
tones he spoke of the future, and tried to make it so bright as to obscure 
the past. She listened passively, with only quiet submission in her sad 
face. He drew her to him, and she permitted the embrace as if she 
were merely a breathing flexible form. 

“Can I in no way touch your heart?” he asked. 

. “Mr. Athling, you know I have no heart to touch. I simply 
yield. It is all I can do.” 

“Poor child! I am content, knowing how time changes us all.” 
And he gently pressed her head down upon his shoulder. 

She made no more resistance than an inanimate being. He looked 
down upon her thoughtfully, and soon became exultant over what 
seemed immeasurable success. Her whole attitude was that of one 
who had ceased to struggle——who had yielded completely, although 
passively. Ifshe did not lean her head upon his shoulder voluntarily 
before many months passed, he and time would be utterly at fault. 

She, meantime, had the feeling of one who had let herself go and 
was being swept away by a tide too strong to be resisted any longer. 
Her eyes gazed vacantly through the window at the stars that glit- 
tered coldly on the horizon. Suddenly there was a shadow, then a 
haggard face with eyes like coals burning through the intervening glass 
upon her. She sprang up with a shriek and rushed towards the win- 
dow, calling, “ Albert! Albert?’ But there was nothing to be seen 
except the pallid snow and wintry sky. The trees, farther away, 
moaned in the night wind which passed in a sudden gust. She sank 
back into a chair, wringing her hands, and crying,— 

“Oh, I saw him,—saw him as plainly as ever in my life! Has his 
spirit come to warn me?” 

Again Mrs. Anderson came hastily down, in much alarm, and drew 
from the half-distracted girl an account of the apparition. The mother 
said many soothing words, then intimated to Mr. Athling, who had 
looked frowningly on, that the girl’s nerves were unstrung, and that she 
was in a condition to imagine anything. ‘ Leave her to me for a day 
or two,” she whispered, “ and all will be well.” He agreed with her, and 
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went away, confident in his hard materiality and determination. He 
was deeply read in all the tricks of the imagination, and fully believed 
that morbid minds had projected all the apparitions ever seen. ‘ When 
she finds that nothing comes of this,” he muttered, as he stalked home- 
ward, “all further trouble will be over.” 

Stella speedily became quiet, but there was a look of resolution in 
her face which her mother did not like. The girl insisted upon going 
to her room and being left to herself. Mrs. Anderson sat down in her 
own apartment before the glowing grate, intending to watch and look 
after Stella during the night, for her mind was full of troubled fore- 
bodings. Before she was aware, however, she was dozing, according to 
her custom. 

At first the girl sat down, dazed and bewildered, in her unlighted 
room. Naturally she did not belong to the morbid, hysterical type, 
and her first instinctive purpose never to marry Athling grew stronger 
every moment. An apparition could only come to warn her that 
Woodford was still alive. Granting, as her mother and Mr. Athling 
had said, that her own mind had created the vision, it was, nevertheless, 
too vivid and unexpected not to be a warning. A moment later she 
started up, exclaiming,— 

“Why am I taking it for granted that it was not he in the body? 
I saw his face distinctly, and the outline of his form, and what he saw 
would lead him naturally to rush away. If he was there in reality, 
there must be footsteps in the snow. I must satisfy myself, for God 
knows that I would wander out into the night even to meet his spirit.” 

Noiselessly as a ghost herself, she took a box of matches and stole 
down the darkened stairway. Silently she slid back the bolt of the 
side-door and stepped into the snow, heedless of its chill. Swiftly ap- 
proaching the parlor window, she stooped down and struck a match. 
“Great heaven !” she whispered, “here are the tracks of a man’s feet. 
It was Albert. Oh, God forgive me that he did not find me waiting 
and watching !” 

By the light of the stars and an occasional match, she followed the 
steps around the angle of the house, when the trail led towards the 
path ; then, as if in obedience to a sudden impulse, it turned to a dense 
clump of evergreens. She rushed to them and peered into their dense 
shade, but could distinguish nothing. She stood a second in awful sus- 
pense, and the wind, which had ever been moaning and sighing, grew 
still, as if holding its cold breath also. Again with trembling hands she 
‘struck a match, and there, well within the clump, was the outline of a 
man. With a low cry she tore through the wounding boughs, threw her- 
self on the form, and sobbed, “ Albert! Albert!” He seemed as if dead. 
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There came into her woman’s arms a strength like steel. She lifted 
him, and, with her left arm around him, broke through the harsh 
greenery, and, dragging and supporting, laid him down on the sofa 
in the parlor. 

“Mother !”’ she cried, in a tone which brought the old lady instantly 
to her feet, “come here!” Mrs. Anderson came hastily down with a 
candle in her hand, and its rays revealed the haggard face of Albert 
Woodford with an expression of anguish frozen upon it. The girl stood 
by, also frozen with horror as she looked down at her lover, now appar- 
ently found and lost at her own door. ‘Oh, faithless wretch !” she 
moaned. “TI have been more fatal than all the perils of the world !” 

Practical Mrs. Anderson tore open Woodford’s vest and put her 
hand over his heart. Feeling a faint pulsation, she turned quickly to 
her daughter, saying, “He is not dead, and need not die if you will 
keep your senses.” And then she sighed deeply. Her dearest dream 
was shattered. 

The instant Stella had hope she became earnest and swift in action. 
Leaving her mother to do what she could, the girl sped like the wind 
to the dwelling of the nearest physician, and with numb hands fairly 
thundered at the door. 

“ What—what’s the matter?” cried a startled voice from a window. 

“Tt’s me,—Stella Anderson. Come instantly to our house. It’s 
life or death.” 

And the doctor saw a woman’s form rushing away with hair 
streaming after her in the wind. “The old lady must be in a bad 
way,” he muttered, as he hurriedly dressed. 

Entering the parlor, Stella found Woodford strangling from a little 
brandy-and-water which Mrs. Anderson had caused him to swallow, 
and her heart gave a great bound at the thought, “ He will live.” 

The physician came close upon her steps, and directed all his efforts 
towards restoration. At last the captain passed out of his stupor into 
a sort of dazed awakening, during which he smiled on Stella as the 
one being upon whom had rested his sleeping and waking thoughts. 
It was evident, however, that his mind was too clouded to comprehend 
either past or future, and the physician promptly gave him an opiate, 
which, with the stimulants, produced a long, deep sleep. Stella never 
left his side. 

Christmas day had dawned when he wakened and fixed his hollow 
eyes on the girl. She stooped to kiss him, but he repelled her, and said, 
“Why did you not let me die? What can life be to me after what I 
saw last night?” And he turned his face to the wall. 

She tried to explain, but he only shook his head. The last impres- 
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sion made upon his mind the evening before was too vivid and unmis- 
takable, as he thought, for explanation. 

Mrs. Anderson rose from her chair and came to his side. “ Albert 
Woodford,” she began, firmly, “are you in your right mind ?” 

“Would that I were not! In mercy you should have let me die, 
after what I saw. ‘Let me be taken home at once. I have no right 
or wish to be here.” 

“Your words will be true indeed if you utter many more like 
them. If you cannot trust my daughter or listen to her explanations 
and mine, you will prove yourself unworthy of the girl who nearly 
died of grief for you, who saved your life and is free to bless it with 
a devotion which few men receive in this world. If you have not lost 
all manhood in your long, mysterious absence, you will at least suspend 
judgment till you have heard the truth.” 

“Stella,” said Woodford, turning suddenly towards her, “can you 
prove that you are still mine?” 

“God is my witness that I will marry you, or no one.” 

He took her hand and kissed it. “I’m content,” he said, feebly, 
“whether you explain or not,” then sank back exhausted. 

What followed requires but few words. The news of the captain’s 
return spread like wild-fire through the village, the physician having 
first informed his parents. They were often at his bedside, but almost 
perfect quiet had been enjoined until all feverish symptoms subsided. 
Gradually the two lovers told their mutual stories. Woodford had 
fallen, as is known, but was not so badly wounded that he could not 
crawl into a concealing thicket. When the place was deserted, he made 
his way slowly to a stream in the bottom of the gorge, quenched his 
intolerable thirst, and stanched his wound as far as possible. He was 
found the following morning by a loyal mountaineer, and with difficulty 
transported to his remote cabin in the mountains. Here Woodford, 
deprived of all medical attendance and proper nourishment, battled 
slowly for life, weeks and months. The owner of the cabin and his 
family abounded in rude kindness, but were unwilling to take any steps 
towards revealing the fact that they were sheltering a Union officer. 
Even after the wounded man was partially convalescent, for months 
he was able only to crawl around. He offered the mountaineer all he 
possessed to carry a letter within the Union lines, and received as 
reply = 

“Look hyar, cap’in, I’ll shar’ my las’ crust with yer, but that’s 
all I kin do. We-uns seem ter be out o’ mind ’way off hyar, miles 
from any one, but ef I went to’ards the Fed’rals and left a trail I’d 
hang ter the fust tree I was caught under, an’ the cabin ud be burned. 
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Thar’s my ole woman an’ the kids. It’s nat’ral they be more to me 
than you be, an’ it’s my duty to take keer on ’em. I'd spile thar chainces 
an’ yourn ef I put out o’ here till the kentry quiets down like.” —_. 

And so Woodford had to wait and wait in the depths of the Ten- 
nessee mountains till all thought he was dead. The story of the hard- 
ships and delays in his return need not be told, as many such experi- 
ences are on record. In his long solitude he had grown morbid, and 
he yielded to the purpose to appear in his native village and discover 
for himself the results of his absence. Therefore he had not tele- 
graphed after reaching the Union lines. The first vision that smote 
his eyes appeared to realize his worst fears, and. had it not been for 
Stella he would have died on the threshold of home and happiness ; but 
she and her mother eventually nursed him into soundness of mind and 
into a degree of health which enabled him to enter successfully into 
business. 

Athling had the sense to perceive at once that his scheme had failed 
utterly. Although self had always been uppermost, his action secured 
him not a little sympathy. He promptly sent Mrs. Anderson a receipt 
in full for all the money he had advanced, and received in return warm 
notes of thanks, accompanied by assurances of repayment. Such re- 
muneration was made as soon as Woodford received the large sum due 
him from the government. Stella never became engaged to any one, 
but as soon as Woodford had regained the power to stand alone she be- 
came his wife. Athling was right: she felt very differently the follow- 
ing Christmas eve, and never again saw a haggard face and burning 


eyes silhouetted against the night. 
E. P. Roe. 





RECONCILIATION. 


i wise men tell us that the bliss pursued 
Swift turns insipid when at last attained, 

And that the joys which still our grasp elude 
Would mock us with their incompleteness, gained. 


O foolish wise men! all your crafty art 
Could never bring you happiness like this : 
To feel estrangement’s cloud blown from the heart 


By the soft zephyr of a woman’s kiss, 
Mark Mallow. 


Vou. XXXVIII.—49 
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HOW I BECAME AN ARTIST’S MODEL. 


HAD lived in an art-atmosphere for years, both in America and in 
Europe. I had studied at the Academy of Fine Arts at Genoa 
and at the Kunstgewerbeschule at Munich. I had written on art for 
American magazines and newspapers from European art-centres, I 
had enjoyed the acquaintance of a large number of European and 
American artists on the other side of the Atlantic. In particular had 
I been associated with some of the men who now represent the 
younger and stronger side of American art, in days when they were 
struggling and unrecognized students at Venice and Paris. 
When I came to New York from Venice, to enter upon a literary 
career, it was natural that, through taste and inclination, I should have 


- drifted into the art-circles of the city. Artists have always been con- 


genial companions to me, and when I found many of my former Euro- 
pean acquaintances trying to establish themselves in professional art at 
New York, exactly as I was doing by professional literature, it was 
logical that I should take refuge in their studios from the native 
Philistinism. 

I started out gayly enough in literature, with colors flying, and the 
bravado of youth waving like a pennon from the topmast of my little 
craft. But one fine day my pretty little ship struck on the sunken 
rock of financial indiscretion. Rejected manuscripts came pouring in 
upon me. One cannot dine on hopes of future greatness nor pay the 
rent. with editorial compliments. The only relatives on whom I had a 
pecuniary claim were four thousand miles away, and with a sharp shock, 
which I have no doubt knocked considerable nonsense out of me, I 
found myself thrown on my own immediate resources. I am a combi- 
nation of shrewd Yankee and supersubtle Venetian, and I did not 
intend to be bowled over by fate for want of a few paltry dollars. I 
made up my mind to become an artist’s model. 

I was an esthete long before sestheticism invaded London or New 
York. I went to Venetian tea-parties in limp gowns patterned after 
the old masters, with my juvenile collar-bones, framed in antique lace, 
exposed to the jeers of the unenlightened American traveller. I rejoiced 
greatly when a severe attack of malaria caused me to resemble a dilapi- 


dated Botticelli. I wore my hair in a Greek knot years before Mrs.. 


Langtry gave that primitive order of hair-dressing a social status. It 
was thus quite in the line of artistic and personal evolution that I 
should have become a model in the New York studios, 
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I went to some of my artist-friends and procured a supply of intro- 
ductions. I made the round of the studios, and, as the result of a 
morning’s search for employment, I obtained an engagement to pose for 
several days for a young artist who was then known as a clever illus- 
trator, and now has an excellent reputation as a marine painter. 

My first appearance on the posing-platform was in the character of 
a lobster-girl,—that is, a young woman in the act of canning lobsters at 
the Mount Desert factory. Dressed in a print frock and long gingham 
apron, with my hands resting on a tomato-can which was placed ona 
pile of boxes before me, I came as near the genuine article as was 
necessary to enable the artist to draw the principal female figures of his 
composition. The pose was a standing one, and standing poses are 
always wearisome ; but I had frequent rests, and the artist was in many 
ways very kind and considerate. The agreeable novelty of the situa- 
tion overcame my sense of fatigue. 

Although I was tolerably familiar with studio interiors, I had never 
before been in one that looked like the parlor of a retired American sea- 
captain. Several enormous stuffed gulls with outspread wings were sus- 
pended from the ceiling. Festoons of cork buoys decorated the walls, 
and coarse dark-red fishing-nets were used as artists in general use old 
tapestries in the decoration of their studios. A motley collection of old 
blue shirts, oil-skin coats, and fishermen’s hats gave the studio a de- 
cidedly nautical appearance. 

When I started for home that evening, with two dollars as the price 
of my day’s work in my pocket, I experienced a feeling of self-esteem 
which I remember to have known only upon one other occasion ; and 
that was the first time I had a manuscript accepted and paid for. 

I did not remain long in the humble position of a lobster-girl. I was 
soon promoted to the rank of a sea-captain’s wife. I am proud to state 
the fact that I was the original of the widow in “ Skipper Ireson’s Ride.” 
My talent for the living plastique appeared to lie in the seafaring line, 
for I was presently engaged for a mermaid. The celebrated mermaid 
head done in charcoal by one of our most imaginative artists, and repro- 
duced in a New York weekly paper, was drawn from me. The mer- 
maid made my position as a model. Like Venus, I rose from the sea. 
It was found that heads of a sentimental and poetic cast were what I 
was best suited to posing for, and I settled definitely into what in the- 
atrical parlance might be called “juvenile business.” 

Some of my pleasantest recollections of the time when I was a 
model hover about the studio in which “The Mermaid” was given to 
the world, I assisted in the embodying of many lovely and graceful 
conceits, Seated on a wooden crescent moon, clothed in soft white 
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draperies, with a pert stuffed owl by my side, I represented the off- 
spring of a witch. Robed in pale green cashmere, and reclining along 
the curve of the crescent, with scarlet poppies wreathed above my head, 
I became emblematic of sleep and dreams. I called the cows home as 
Elizabeth in “ High Tides,” and I made a most interesting corpse in an 
illustration to the last stanza of “ Rock me to sleep, mother.” 

The character for which my services were most often in demand in 
this studio was that of a nymph of that Arcadian period when a white 
linen gown of classic cut and a few yards of narrow ribbon were all that 
fashion demanded for pleine toilette. Surrounded by imaginary Cupids, 
vivacious flamingoes, or conversationally-inclined rabbits, I stood or 
sat in white-robed simplicity from morn till dewy eve, with a decent 
interval for luncheon. 

I was frequently asked to luncheon by my padrone, and then the 
janitor was despatched to the nearest restaurant for soup and beer. 
We ate from the tray, which was placed on top of a step-ladder. I sat 
in a hammock swung across one side of the studio, and the six feet of 
humanity in shirt-sleeves, looking like a hard-fisted son of toil, which 
was labelled “artist,” occupied a chair placed on a packing-box. It 
was not pride that made us take these lofty positions. It was expedi- 
ency. We wished to avoid incursions of mud-turtles or alligators from 
the colony of creeping things that lived in the corners of the studio. 
There was always a chance that by some occult law of hydraulic press- 
ure a misguided aquatic creature might rise to the level of the beer- 
bottle or the tureen of mock-turtle. Those ssthetic banquets always 
reminded me of the famous orgies of Dick Swiveller and the Mar- 
chioness, Dick’s remark that “she never tasted beer” certainly could 
not have been applied to the case in hand. 

My reputation for possessing a suggestive type of head and tact in 
taking poses rapidly increased. My principal faults as a model were 
considered to be a tendency to wriggle and a fiendish yearning for con- 
versation, or rather monologue. One painter was heard to remark that 
I had nearly talked his head off. ’ 

There was one man for whom I posed in a green velvet sixteenth- 
century costume and my own precious Venetian point. Time and money 
were of no earthly account in this studio, and so the sittings dragged 
on for some time. Indeed, I sometimes suspected that the artist was 
benevolently prolonging the term of posing in order to give me employ- 
ment. He was only an amateur, but he was very nice. He allowed 
me to talk as much as I liked, but he drew the line at Anglomaniac 
expressions, In particular did he put his foot, or his palette, down on 
“Don’t you know!” He kept a tally on the edge of his easel, and 
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every time I made use of the offensive expression, he touched me up 
gently with the maul-stick and forbade me to speak for ten minutes. 
In the course of one sitting the tally footed up to thirty-six “don’t you 
knows.” 

One of those supreme moments of a lifetime’s experience occurred 
when I found myself arrayed in a costume from one of the Paris opera- 
houses. What ecstasy to feel that the mantle of a French chorus-singer 
had fallen upon me! The artist had bought the dress at a stage-door 
sale of old properties. It was one of those costumes that do duty 
equally well in the “Huguenots,” “Lucia,” “Ernani,” or “Trova- 
tore.” Out of courtesy it might have been called Louis Treize, as to 
fashion. It had been handsome.enough in its day, being made of lilac 
velvet, lightened with pale pink satin and festooned with pearl beads 
about the neck and sleeves, Seated on a marble bench in the act of 
playing on a large mandolin or lute, to the sound of which I was sup- 
posed to be singing, I felt my soul steeped in music. I might have 
been a lady of honor at King Louis’s court, with gavottes treading 
dainty measures in my brain, or a Spanish dame of Elvira’s suite, or a 
chorus-singer at the Italiens looking out from her place on the stage 
upon the brilliant court of the Empire. My imagination worked its 
own sweet will, and I was very happy. After the sittings, I was always 
regaled with the Russian tea in which my soul delighted—likewise 
cigarettes. 

The tender odor of azaleas will always bring back to me the memory 
of the spring afternoons which I passed in a certain studio high up 
among the city’s roofs. There were azaleas everywhere about the room, 
rose-colored, crimson, white, and through the open window the April 
breeze came floating in from over the house-tops, bringing with it sweet 
thoughts of the budding year. Somewhere among the neighboring 
roofs the songs of Italy were always being sung by some maestro di canto 
and his pupils, and across the rich notes the discordant shriek of a 
parrot, giving thanks for the spring in his own poor way, made itself 
heard. This was a pleasant studio to go to. There was the quaint old 
janitor, with a shrewd twinkle in his half-closed eyes, which had looked 
through many keyholes, to give me good-day in the lower hall, while 
his little white terrier, with her three puppies, also white, and ophthal- 
mic to boot, bestowed a mute and frisky greeting upon me. Then 
came long dreamy afternoons of posing as a shipwrecked maiden in my 
own ball-gown of gold and white gauze and pale rosy satin, which had 
come down to the position of a model’s costume and undoubtedly felt 
badly enough at the social tumble. Poor gown! To have travelled 
all the way from the Magasin 4 la Ville Blanche, only to be butchered 
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to make an American artist’s working-day ! Women are not generally 
shipwrecked en costume de bal, but, by a process known to artists as 
chique-ing, this individual garment was easily transformed into the 
clinging robes that befitted a damsel who had been nearly drowned and 
was now camping out, sorely against her will, on a desert island. It 
was an easy pose, because the girl was merely supposed to be watching 
a fire, as she sat on the sands, so that I could read aloud to the artist 
while he was working. Together we enjoyed Mr. Henry James’s 
“Portrait of a Lady” as only people who know their American in 
Europe can enjoy James ; and thus immortal Henrietta Stackpole, that 
invincible newspaper woman, will always be firmly associated in my 
mind with muscular cramps. 

How many shapes of grim or pleasant aspect did I not assume in 
the course of my career asa model! Proteus was a mere infant in 
comparison with me. This constant change of personality had its effect. 
My ich and my nicht ich became sadly confused. I identified myself 
so closely with the types I personated, that, for the time being, I com- 
pletely lost sight of my own identity. 

After posing as.a Dutch peasant-girl, with brass plates and cork- 
screws at my temples, in the act of pumping water, I felt for hours as 
stolid and picturesquely practical as though I had passed my life on the 
shores of the Zuyder Zee. When I personated a princess in an illus- 
tration to a fairy-story, I was convinced that I had been born in the 
purple; and when I represented an old peasant woman, the sorrows of 
a long life appeared to weigh upon my shoulders. 

There was one kind of posing to which I did not take kindly, and 
that was posing with children, especially in the character of a senti- 
mental young mother. The total absence of maternal feeling from my 
casehardened breast may have had something to do with my aversion 
from juvenile associations of the model-class. The little wretches kicked 
and squirmed and whimpered in the most irritating manner. I have 
always objected to the pictorial “kinchin lay” (vide “Oliver Twist”), 
and my experience as a model only added to my abnormal dislike of 
“The Child in Art.” 

While my services were still in spontaneous demand, I obtained a 
position as art-critic on a New York daily paper. I retired by degrees 
from the posing-field, partly because my literary work occupied the 
greater part of my time, and partly because I hold that it is a fine thing 
to vanish from public view at the zenith of one’s popularity. I had 
made five hundred dollars as an artist’s model, had won new friends, 
and had gained an experience of life, as well as of art, which I knew 
would be invaluable to me in the future. I am not likely ever to need 
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to pose again, but I have never regretted doing so. Some of the pleas- 
antest hours I remember were passed in New York studios. The fine 
flower of life’s enjoyment does not grow on the beaten track, and the 
delights of Bohemia have a keener relish to the healthy palate than 
those of Philistia. And I take this opportunity to thank all the artists 
for whom I posed, for their many kindnesses to a bohémienne in hard luck. 

I may add that as a model I pride myself upon having acquired 
national celebrity. During the past winter a large portrait head of me, 
painted in my model days, was reproduced in an art-magazine which 
goes all over the country. Under its auspices I have travelled from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the Aroostook to the Rio Grande. I 
have penetrated into the home of the proud and haughty bondholder and 
into that of the equally proud and haughty retail liner. As full in- 
structions for copying the head in oils accompanied the plate, I am pain- 
fully conscious that misguided young women in all sections of these 
United States are now trying their ’prentice hands upon me. When my 
left ear burns, I know that my charms are being disparaged—say, in 
Texas or Oregon—by some vicious-minded female. When my right 
_ ear tingles sharply, I feel that compliments are being showered upon 
my counterfeit presentment by some awfully nice young man (I should 
prefer him to be English) on a cattle-ranch or in a mining-camp. When 
I think of all the Prussian blue and Vandyke brown that are being 
wasted at this moment on my bonnet-strings and my front hair, I 
feel that the dealers in artists’ materials owe me a commission. 

Only yesterday, I found myself, in the pursuance of my calling as 
an art-critic, at the press view of an exhibition of American pictures, in 
company with one of those so-called patrons of the arts who infest this 
country. The aforesaid patron stopped before a picture of a girl seated 
in a pensive attitude, and began to dilate upon the intense thought, the 
profound yearning, the mysterious significance, the agonized expectancy, 
the doubt and the misery, which he found expressed in the young 
woman’s countenance. 

I smiled sweetly, but said nothing. I recognized in this young 
person an old acquaintance, and I knew that the “intense thought,” 
the “profound yearning,” the “mysterious significance,” the “ago- 
nized expectancy,” the “doubt” and the “ misery,” were caused by 
restless mental speculations as to whether the artist for whom she was 
posing would be able to pay her her hard-earned two dollars at the 
close of the day’s sitting, or whether she would have to wait for her 
money until he received a long-expected check. 


And here we have a fine moral lesson for art-critics ! 
Charlotte Adams. 
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* All passes. Art alone 
Enduring stays to us.” 


HAT is the quotation from one of the most artistic among living 
poets, Austin Dobson, which stands first after the pictorial title of 
a remarkable volume just issued from the press, the “Book of American 
Figure Painters.” It is a quarto of great size, very sumptuously gotten 
up, and enriched with thirty-five full-page photogravures from pictures 
by some of the best American painters. Indeed, it strikes me, when I 
read Mr. Dobson’s words, that if “all passes” excepting “Art alone,” 
books of this sort must be rated as a part of the goddess’s personal 
effects, which are likely to survive with her. Or we may say that such 
mighty tomes, incrusted and enchased with cover-designs so fitly elegant 
as the one supplied by Mr. C. Grant La Farge, go to make the pedestal 
upon which enduring Art stands with secure foothold. Fine printing 
and skilful reproduction of pictures by the various processes now in 
vogue, which mirror with much subtilty the more delicate tones and 
values of the original, are the preservatives that keep her youth un- 
fading. 

Mrs. M. G. Van Rensselaer, in the paragraphs wherewith she ushers 
in the series of plates, points out that such a book could not have been 
produced at all a few years ago. It reveals new aspirations in Ameri- 
can art which rise much higher than the early school of portrait-painting 
and the later almost exclusive devotion to landscape. A whole new 
body of men came into the field, fully equipped, just about the begin- 
ning of our second century; and the Centennial Exhibition at Phila- 
delphia gave emphasis and encouragement to their advent, by awakening 
the public mind to the possibilities of art as nothing in this country had 
awakened it before. Many of us remember the sudden revolt of pro- 
gressive men against the old limitations of the Academy of Design in 
‘New York, which soon followed. Various other movements have 
supported and extended this revolt: the schools of the Boston Art 
Museum, the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, institutions in 
Western cities, the New York Art Students’ League, and the Boston 
Paint and Clay Club, have done immense good in quickening the innate 
artistic spirit which Americans possess in a very high degree, All 
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these influences, working towards progress, have also had the effect of . 
showing that liberty in art, as in government and society, depends upon 
adherence to law. The first law to be observed was that good technique 
is essential to the production of good works of art. Mrs. Van Rensse- 
laer admits that technique was perhaps at times. preached with too narrow 
an enthusiasm. But it was worth while to run that risk, for the sake 
of the excellent results. Some of these we now see exemplified in this 
noble volume; and Mrs. Van Rensselaer, in closing her introduction, 
says, “We must give ourselves more earnestly and intelligently and 
generously than we have to the happy duty of appreciation.” She 
quotes from Emerson, with italics, “Our part is plainly not to throw 
ourselves across the track, not to block improvement, not to sit till we are 
stone; but to watch the uprise of successive mornings and to conspire 
with the new works of new days.” 

I hardly think that any one of a reasonably enlightened and Chris- 
tian disposition will care to block the progress of such work as is illus- 
trated in the gallery of American figure-painting now before me; 
although not long since I read a review by some newspaper hermit 
who writes for the New York Sun, saying that it would not be worth 
while to decorate our public buildings with large mural paintings at 
present, because we have no one who could do it well. Mr. T. W. 
Dewing’s “ Days,” inspired by one of Emerson’s most tersely sugges- 
tive poems, which leads the array of pictures here, certainly seems to 
hint of a power to imagine and execute great figure-composition full 
of meaning and sentiment. ‘ Daughters of Time, the hypocritic Days,” 
passing in slow procession, with gifts of music, beauty, and love, 
through an alley of pleached leaves,—we see them, opulent in charm and 
power yet full of repose, marching on inevitably and turning soon away. 
’Twere hard to find a composition more clearly alive with motion yet 
ideally restful. The group of imaginative pieces, in fact, turns out to 
be very strong. Here, for instance, is Blashfield’s “Sleep and Poetry,” 
—a lovely woman reclining on a couch, near the arabesqued die of a 
pedestal supporting two columns. By her feet there is a large brass 
censer from which a smoke issues; and out of this smoke grows 
another female figure, inverted (after the manner of the Japanese “ ink- 
spectre”), which floats incumbent on the air, above the dreamer. It 
is an exquisite conception, admirably rendered. 

The most striking contribution of the ideally imaginative kind is, 
doubtless, S. W. Van Schaick’s “ Dance of Death,” which represents 
a rout of men and women hurrying along in gay succession, close 
together. A figure in the background, with outstretched arms, comes 
onward gladly, the personification of simple delight in living; but 
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close to us we see a woman with a face that fairly shrieks despair. She 
is in the arms of Death, who, as one of the dancers, has his face con- 
cealed from the rest by a cowl over his skull. The rest come frolicking 
along, and another couple dance away, ignorant, on the left of the dying 
woman. Behind all is a glimpse of a theatre-interior and a strange, 
shadowy orchestra aloft, supplying music with unconscious devotion to 
business. It is something for an American to invade the territory of 
Holbein and outdo him in weird fancy; is it not? This is what Van 
Schaick has done. 

Mr. Vedder’s “ Delilah” is a pendant to the “Samson” published 
two or three years ago in Harper’s Christmas (the Tile Club’s book). 
A head and bust merely, it is nevertheless instinct with character,— 
sensuous, cruel, yet attractive in its forcibleness. “Spring,” by Carroll 
Beckwith, is of different scope: a young girl perched happily among 
the boughs of a blossoming tree, with a broad book open on her lap. 
The base of the tree-trunk is not visible ; and so one gets a pleasant 
sensation of sharing with this spring-time maiden a fine superiority to 
mere earthy seats. The “Evening” of Kenyon Cox presents quite 
another mood. It depicts a nude woman about to throw herself down 
upon a couch spread with white fur, in the open air and against the 
gloom of a background offered by the black mass of a densely-foliaged 
tree. The bended elbow of the arm uplifted to her cheek and the 
downward pressure of the other arm express fatigue and coming rest in 
the most graphic and natural way. It should also be said of this, as 
of nearly all the other pictures mentioned in this paper, that it is an 
admirable composition in the purely technical sense of fluent line and 
harmonious arrangement. “The Judgment of Paris,” by Wyatt 
Eaton, is somewhat old-fashioned, but contains good figure-drawing. 


Alexander Harrison’s “In Arcadia” is a bold realization of primitive . 


simplicity. Turn, also, to F. S. Church’s “ Friends in Council.” 
This is one of his bizarre yet perfectly acceptable fantasies, which 
intimates a certain correspondence to Frank R. Stockton’s quaint in- 
ventions in literature, although on a more ideal plane. Here we have 
a mermaid with a beautiful human face hobnobbing with a polar bear 
who looks as gruff as the captain of a Cunard steamer. Yet there is 
a deal of humor in his moroseness, as well as in the gentle appeal of 
the mermaid’s eyes. And all this, be it remembered, is blended into a 
very graceful and picturesque unity, which raises the picture to a high 
level of artistic merit. Mowbray’s “ Fairy Music,”—a half-nude woman 
playing a banjo—and Freer’s “ Morning,” which sets before us a 
maiden whose face typifies the purity and freshness of daybreak no 
less than the fond expectancy that looks for happiness in life,—these 
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two contributions afford a connecting link between the ideal group and 
the realistic group. 

Eastman Johnson appears in this second division, with a pensive 
glimpse of an old man sucking the handle of his cane, before a dying 
fire. F. D. Millet’s “Cozy Corner,” however, is one of the most 
pleasing genre bits that I have found. A girl in a flowered dress sits 
ensconced in a window, beside a fire on andirons upon an old-time 
raised hearth, beneath a heavy arch, with candlesticks and a musket 
above the mantel-piece. Old New England comes out in this, very 
strongly, with as much verve and effectiveness as if it were modern 
Old England or new France. A comparatively recent man, Edward 
Simmons, has triumphed in portraying the contrast of “Mother and 
Child,” the mother dozing, the child starting up in bed, wide awake 
and curious. We all know the admirable studies from actuality which 
Gilbert Gaul makes; but in “John Burns at Gettysburg,” inspired 
by Bret Harte’s poem,—the old man in whom some soldiers saw 


“In the antique vestments and long white hair 
The Past of the Nation fighting there,”— 


he carries the actual near to a point of junction with the ideal. The 
kitten in Abbott Thayer’s “Child and Kitten” is simply wonderful in 
its mild yet quick intelligence; and in the face of the girl holding her 


“Unconsciously there lies 
Perchance a dream of coming motherhood.” 


“The Sermon,” by J. Gari Melchers, is an exceptionally clever com- 
position, which does not lack in character-observation. It seems, at 
first, to be a study of profiles: the preacher is not seen, only the con- 
gregation. But the two old men in the higher pew, and a woman 
directing her gaze towards the spectator, complete and also give va- 
riety to the total impression. In another place one discovers Thomas 
Eakins’s “ A Portrait,” a modest but thoroughly masterly performance 
by a very competent painter. 

There are, however, a few of these plates which ought to be singled 
out for special notice,—if one may speak of singling out a plural 
quantity. George de Forest Brush has won for himself an eminent 
place as a pictorial interpreter of Indian life; and his “ Before the 
Battle” unquestionably sustains his reputation. Five Indian braves 
are grouped upon a bare plain, consulting an old hag who exhorts and 
advises them. The vigor and precision with which these figures are 
presented go beyond the range of ordinary praise. Near the neigh- 
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boring wigwams a smoke rises, mingling with the clouds, and afar 
off another slender spire of smoke ascends, hinting of the war-path. 
Suddenly we pass to the two men in a dory, “ Lost on the Grand Banks,” 
by Winslow Homer, with an idle oar leaning out from the rowlocks 
while the fishers gaze into the fog for some sign of approaching help. 
Hovenden’s “The Harbor Bar is Moaning,” I believe, is very widely 
known, The two women stand there in a narrow room, a small square 
of window-light at the back; and one of them is sitting with crossed 
hands looking steadfastly downward, while the other, barefooted and 
standing, gazes upward with unutterable anguish. There could not bea 
more eloquent illustration of Kingsley’s poem than this. We go out 
to the prairies again, and there we encounter Douglas Volk’s “ Pioneer’s 
Rest,” which places before our eyes, in simple and telling terms, the 
little family resting on the plains at nightfall. There is the big, 
canvas-covered wagon ; the wife, with bare bosom and a babe in her lap, 
seated on the ground; the man, with a staff in his hand, smoking a 
pipe; the pair of horses picketed farther off. In the sky early stars 
have begun to twinkle. 

Thus, in a short time, by turning the pages of this volume, we are 
carried through a variety of ideal conceptions and from one to another 
transcript of veritable American life. Why do I not speak in detail 
of John La Farge’s “Sleep,” a dignified, naturalistic feminine figure ; 
of J. Alden Weir’s “ Reverie ;” of F. A. Bridgman’s “ Family Break- 
fast, Cairo ;” of Will Low’s “ Autumn ;” of Wm. M. Chase’s spirited 
“ Tambourine-Player” from Spain, with her deiicately flexible left hand 
touching the tuneful parchment; and of other praiseworthy offerings 
to this collection? Simply because limited space forbids it. I think, 
though, that a word should. be inserted calling attention to Carl Marr’s 
“Gossips,” with their spinning-wheel and their enchanting femininity : 


“The wheel or the tongue: 
Which runs the more lightly 
When spinners are young— 
The wheel or the tongue?” © 


So sings George Cumming, very aptly. The pictures in the “ Book 
of American Figure Painters” hardly need verse to make them clear ; 
but it is a well-devised accompaniment, none the less, that is furnished 
by the selections of poetry from Milton, Keats, Coleridge, Bryant, 
Whittier, and twenty other poets, which are printed after every plate. 
The intervening pages, too, are ornamented with masks designed by 
Francis Lathrop, who has also drawn for the book a half-title in- 
troducing two little boy-angels holding an open volume, and a figure 
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designed to represent the Genius of Art. The full title is the work of 
Augustus St. Gaudens and George Fletcher Babb. Those who linger 
over the book and examine all the particulars of its decoration can 
scarcely fail to take great pleasure in Mr. Maynard’s design for the 
lining, wherein two joyous little boys are busily engaged plucking “ the 
first ripe grapes of autumn.” 

We have not yet reached the autumn of American art, and it is 
probably not desirable that we should hasten forward towards that 
season. But the growth of the arts of design, as shown in the work 
of which I am speaking, has plainly, within the last fifteen years, car- 
ried us far beyond the early spring-time. This growth, however, was 
rooted in the slow processes which required a whole century of gradual 
advance before the present fruitage could be gained. Like the little 
boys on the cover-lining, let us pick the grapes as they ripen, and be 
thankful: we may well be proud of securing them and enjoying them 
at exactly the right time. But let us also remember that, if we are 
judicious and cultivate American art wisely, we may be able to bring 
it to a state of perpetual summer which shall combine vernal fresh- 
ness with the clustered sweetness of autumn vines, while avoiding the 


decline which leads to barren winter. 
George Parsons Lathrop. 





ISOLATION. 
HITE fog around, soft snow beneath the tread, 
All sunless, windless, tranced, the morning lay, 

All noiseless, trackless, new, the well-known way. 
The silence weighed upon the sense: in dread, 
“ Alone, I am alone,” I shuddering said, 

“‘ And wander in a region where no ray 

Has ever shone, and as on earth’s first day 
Or last, my kind are not yet born or dead.” 


Yet not afar, meanwhile, there faltered feet 
Like mine, through that wide mystery of the snow, 
Nor could the old accustomed paths divine ; 
And even as mine, unheard spake voices low, 
And hearts were near, that as my own heart beat, 
Warm hands, and faces fashioned like to mine. 
Helen Gray Cone. 
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OF the article “ How to Choose a Library,” in the October Lippincott, the 
Nation makes this rather slighting remark: ‘“‘ We do not remember to have seen 
so little advice in so large a space; and in fact the writer seems more engaged 
with the question How not to choose a library to which a very considerable 
amount of autobiography is deemed serviceable.” This seems to me to show a 
singular lack of acuteness or candor on the part of the critic. As I read it, ad- 
vice as to the detail of selection is the last thing aimed at in the article; nay, 
further, the possibility of specific advice that shall still be helpful is alto- 
gether denied. The writer is not one of those literary pundits who think they 
know what other people ought to read. Some general considerations, to be 
sure, are given which should be kept in mind, but, all in all, it is a plea for the 
assertion of our individuality, the exercise of our freedom of choice. How not 
to choose a library is the very first requisite. Beyond that, he says in effect, 
choose it as you make all your choices in life, with reference to your needs, 
using your best judgment as to what they are. Choose as you do your food, your 
place of residence, your calling, your companions, your husband or wife. It is 
the only advice that a sensible man can give to a sensible manor woman. With 
the case of young children and people who have read nothing we have here no 
concern. That is a question for parents and pedagogues to solve as best they can, 
having these ‘persons in their immediate care. Even in this case it will not be 
solved by making out a list of a hundred books or so to be read in order, but by 
the prescription of a volume or two at a time, watching the experiment, and 
making further prescriptions in view of its results. But those for whom libraries 
are kindly selected by the critics are much further advanced. It is presupposed 
that they are people of some intelligence and culture, inasmuch as the books 
named are recommended not merely as means, but as ends, They are the consum- 
mate fruit of the tree of knowledge, without eating which we cannot be as these 
enlightened, discerning good and evil. It is difficult, without more temper than 
is warranted, to speak of these attempts of the critics to force upon us their own par- 
ticular intellectual fodder, seeing that they do little or no harm, Very few people 
pay any attention to them, and those who blindly rely on these literary purveyors 
are quite incapable of receiving any injury. The hundred best books, forsooth! 
Best in what sense? Best for whom? They may very possibly be the best for 
the man that makes the list, though that is by no means certain. It is quite as 
if he should say the three best articles of food are baked beans, peach marma- 
lade, and French mustard, or that the three women in human history most en- 
titled to the veneration of mankind are mother and Aunt Betsey and Joan of 
Arc. Now, in the line of what may be called practical investigation as distin- 
guished from mere culture, it is vastly important to know the relative value of 
books as authorities, and their suitableness as tools or means of instruction; and 
here is a legitimate and wide field for criticism, Beyond this, all that can be 
said without impertinence to a person of some sense is that he should read such 
books as interest and please him and seem to be profitable. In doing this he is 
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liable to many mistakes. He will sometimes read books that are worthless to 
him, or valuable only as examples of what to avoid in future. But he will learn 
by his failures as well as his successes, In any event, the only way one can 
choose a library is to choose it, and not take the choice of some one else. 

After telling us that a German chemist is said to have disproved the superi- 
ority of old wines, Mr. Zabriskie adds, “I fear that there is much the same super- 
stition about old books. .. . I am even afraid that it is arrant cowardice that 
includes certain names in recommended lists of writers and courses of reading.” 
And again, “ Certain authors have simply become the objects of unreasoning idolatry, 
and certain books are fetiches.’ In the “Editor’s Study” in the October Har- 
per’s Mr. Howells touches lightly the same subject. He quotes approvingly the 
following from Mr. Lathrop’s introduction to Miss Gilder’s “ Representative 
Poems of Living Poets :” “To speak frankly, I am not of those who in commend- 
ing some beautiful example of modern song—eminent it may be for a single well- 
defined quality—feel constrained always to make the reservation that it is the 
best of its kind ‘ after Shakespeare.’ Much of the popular indifference to poetry 
in our day comes indirectly, I think, from this servile attitude towards writers in 
the past. There is scarcely a poet who does not pour us out a measure of dross 
with his gold. Even in Shakespeare—the very part of him which is generally 
admitted ‘to be his true body—may be found an occasional mixture of triviality, 
doggerel, or bombast which would not be tolerated in a modern poet of high stand- 
ing.’ Mr. Howells chuckles softly as he calls Mr. Lathrop’s attention to the 
literary earthquake that took place some years ago when “some one” [Mr. How- 
ells] “casually said that the ‘mannerism of Dickens and the confidential attitude 
of Thackeray would not now be tolerated,’ fiction having become ‘a finer art than 
it was in their day.’” Is Mr. Lathrop willing to run the risk, he inquires, of 
being asked whether he thinks he writes greater poetry than Shakespeare? 

Neither of the writers, as above quoted, has pointed out the fact which per- 
haps all have recognized, that literature is a growth, a development, and that it 
is born of the conditions and needs of the age in which it is evolved. It is the 
expression of the forces, the measure of the civilization, of its time. To accord 
an honor to the literature of the past greater than to our own day is to prefer its 
civilization to our own. “Hang posterity!” said Lamb; ‘‘I will write for an- 
tiquity.”” It was very little more absurd than to try to write for some distant 
future of whose life one can know nothing. The only age for which one may 
write is his own; and, though he may not be entirely in harmony with it; he will 
be still less so with any other. But as in the life of man in all ages there is 
something in common, so also is there in all literatures. I have no wish to 
ignore our immeasurable debt to the past. I simply protest against the blind 
worship of an author because he is old. Relative to his own age we may admire 
him as much as we feel called upon to do, but when we come to absolute values 
we must apply to him the same tests that we do to our own writers. Mr. Lathrop 
might consistently hold that Shakespeare is the most colossal figure in all litera- 
ture. The Egyptian Sphinx is immensely greater than the Venus de’ Medici in 
some ways. He could have said with equal truth that the pedantry of Milton 
would not now be tolerated in a poet of high standing. If asked whether he 
thought he could have written the “ Paradise Lost,’”’ he would be under no obli- 
gation to answer, as the question is not relevant; but if he did, he might say, “I 
don’t know, as I have never tried. So far as I have essayed verse, it has been 
with an entirely different intent, and it has been addressed to an entirely differ- 
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ent audience, in a practically different language.” Recurring to our food-simile, 
it may be said that much of the literature of the past, its poetry especially, has a 
substantial, filling quality, like the baked beans, but it is rather lacking in the 
flavor of the marmalade and the piquancy of the mustard. It has a spontaneity 
and abandon born of a child-like faith in its own value and perfection. It often 
has great force and volume, because writers exercised no restraint. There was 
never a time when the artistic motive was so strong and the literary conscience 
so fine and well instructed as now. It is no part of my purpose to fix the place 
of writers past or present. I merely insist that it is time that we recognized the 
fact that the fashion of the world passeth away. The past is past; and whether 
our age is better or not, it is something different. No proper comparison can be 
made between the writers of the Elizabethan age and our own; but if such 
comparison be insisted on, then judgment must be passed in accordance with the 
absolute value of the product. By that standard the older writers must fall hope- 
lessly below our own. It is in literature as in law and religion. We may read 
Coke and Blackstone for the purpose of observing the development of legal prin- 
ciples, as we may read the Eddas and the Vedas for the purpose of throwing 
light upon the evolution of religious thought, but we cannot go to the one or the 
other to learn law or morals as they exist now in England and America. Odin, 
if he was a man and not a mere conception, was a great hero, and cast a tremen- 
dous shadow ; but as the centre of a religious system in the nineteenth century 
he would cut but a sorry figure. ; H. E. W. 


As Mr. Babcock’s article “Song-Games and Myth-Dramas at Washington” 
has excited no little interest and considerable discussion in this department, I 
come as a searcher after light to inquire of those who are up in such things if 
they can give me any information as to the origin of those peculiar juvenile odes 
and songs which are chanted after the red-head. The golden-haired Apollo, I 
know, was a favorite theme of the ancient poets. Has this, I wonder, any con- 
nection with the fact that the golden-haired youth of the present age excite such 
an outburst of song? Indeed, they shall have music wherever they go. 

Being myself the unfortunate possessor of a head of hair of the color 
fashionable in the days of the good Queen Bess, I have had ample opportunity 
of collecting in my memory the various song-games that owe their inspiration 
directly to the wearers of the golden fleece. There is one song in particular 
which caused me much mental anguish in the happy days of childhood, which 
seems to enjoy an extraordinary, though to my perhaps embittered mind a totally 
undeserved, popularity. It runs as follows: 


“ Reddy in the woods, 
Can’t catch a butterfly ; 
Butterfly flew,— 
Reddy didn’t know what to do.” 


The thought embodied in this stanza is certainly not profound, nor is its 
expression remarkable for rhythmical beauty. Yet the brief song enjoys a 
wonderful popularity, which ought only to be explained by the fact that it 
contains much pith and point. But why should it be that simply because a boy 
has a head which resembles a glow-worm therefore he must always be baffled in 
his pursuit of a butterfly? And why—even if he does fail to catch that elusive 
creature—should he be left in such a state of awful perplexity as the verse sug- 
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gests? No, the song will not bear analysis; and yet it still appears to enjoy 
unbounded popularity. I remember when a boy that often while passing some 
house a youthful inhabitant would suddenly come bounding out, shout the terse 
ode at me, and then go happily in-doors, as little dogs rush out to bark at a 
passing tramp and then go back wagging their tails with a sense of duty done. 
So implanted was this song in my youthful mind that I think I should have 
hesitated before giving chase to a butterfly, lest my failure to catch it should 
cause an outburst of the dreaded ode from the lips of every spectator of my dis- 
comfiture. These derisive songs filled my young soul with all the keener anguish 
because I had passed my earliest days in sunny Italy, where, as my hair excited 
only favorable comment, I had come to look upon it as a thing of beauty and a 
joy forever, and was totally unprepared for the outburst of scorn and derision 
with which it was greeted upon this side of the Atlantic. 

The red-headed boy is generally deemed to be hot-headed and of a pug- 
nacious disposition. This is a libel upon his true character. He is usually of a 
gentle and peaceable disposition enough, but if he is a lad of any spirit his 
unfortunate head must draw him into many pitched battles. So many gibes are 
gratuitously heaped upon him, so many stinging lines picturing him taking 
aerial flights with gingerbread, coupled with others still more insulting, are sung 
at him, that it is no wonder if he resents them and feels that such insults must 
be wiped out with gore. I know there were times when I should have been 
delighted to see appear again upon earth those two good Biblical bears who so 
effectually wiped out the insults poured out by mocking children upon the bald 
head of the ancient prophet. If those two bears only walked the earth nowa- 
days, what a nice quieting effect they would have! I can remember occasions 
when their services would have been eminently desirable,—that is, if I could 
have persuaded them that a shouting mob of juveniles were as worthy of being 
eaten up for mocking at the color of hair as for mocking at its absence. 

Of course as one grows older, and has pitched into the real battle of life, and 
has suffered from real wounds, the small hurts and pin-scratches received in 
childhood seem very laughable affairs. They leave no scars; but the child’s 
feelings are tender, and the pin-scratch to him seems often a very painful wound. 
He does not at the time know that it will heal so rapidly, and when he does 
grow older he may perhaps be pardoned if he retains something of an aversion 
for the pins that scratched him when he was young and tender. 

So that there are a number of us old red-heads, even some of us who have 
silver threads among the gold, who have reached that calm, philosophical age 
when we can live in blissful unconsciousness of the color of our hair, who yet 
do not cherish fond recollections of the songs that we inspired in our youth. We 
should like to know, however, something about their origin, something about 
their authors. If in particular that popular and puzzling ode which I have 
quoted is of recent origin, if its author is still living, we should like to know 
it. We might by putting our bright heads together be able to devise for him 
some punishment to fit the crime,—something with boiling hair-oil in it, some- 
thing lingering. W. ©. H. 


Vout. XXXVIII.—50 
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BOOK-TALK. 


ILKIE COLLINS, in “My Miscellanies,” begins a clever essay with the 
query “Do the customers at publishing houses, the members of book- 

clubs and circulating libraries, and the purchasers and borrowers of newspapers 
and reviews compose altogether the great bulk of the reading public of England?” 
Once on a time, he tells us, he should have answered this question with an un- 
hesitating yes. But now he knows better. So far from composing the bulk of 
English readers, the public just mentioned represents nothing more than a 
minority. Research into the statistics of the penny dreadful has led him. to the 
discovery of an Unknown Public, mysterious, unfathomable, universal, a public 
unknown to the literary world; unknown, as disciples, to the whole body of pro- 
fessed critics; unknown, as customers, at the great libraries and the great pub- 
lishing houses; unknown, as an audience, to the distinguished writers of the day. 
We have a similar public in this country, as mysterious, as unfathomable, as 
universal. The reader of Lippincott’s Magazine may never have met with a single 
well-authenticated case of a subscriber to any one of the weekly and monthly 
journals which in this country take the place of the English penny dreadfuls. 
Yet these periodicals have an enormous sale. Their aggregate circulation reaches 
well into the millions. Their pages often contain matter of real literary value. 
For in one important respect the Unknown Public of America differs from that of 
England. In England, Mr. Collins tells us, it turns away in disdain from the 
better class of literature. Charles Reade nearly ruined the circulation of a paper 
addressed to this class by running “ White Lies” through its columns as a serial. 
A similar fate attended the translation of “ Monte Cristo” in another journal. 
But in America, Longfellow and Henry Ward Beecher have been apparently as 
welcome to the readers of the Ledger as Ned Buntline or Mary Agnes Fleming. 
Miss Alcott’s first great encouragement was received as one of the successful com- 
petitors for a prize offered by the Chimney Corner, an honor which she shared with 
Edward Everett Hale. Mrs. Burnett began her career in Peterson’s Magazine. 
The Waverley Magazine has been the foster-parent of nearly all the New England 
authors. The Ledger has opened its columns to some of the most eminent poets, 
clergymen, historians, and humorists. But nothing can mark more distinctly 
the difference between the Known and the Unknown Public than the fact that 
writings addressed to the latter have never reached the former, unless subsequently 
resurrected from their burial-places. How many people know that Tennyson’s 
“England and America in 1782” was originally written for the New York Ledger ? 
On its first issue there it attracted no attention. A secret known to half a million 
readers of the Ledger was kept so profoundly that the most ardent Tennysonian 
was not aware of its existence. When the poem was republished in one of the 
New York magazines it was widely noticed and commented upon. In February, 
1874, Longfellow’s “ Hanging of the Crane” appeared in the New York Ledger. 
A few months later, the literary world was all agog at the intelligence that Sidney 
Woollett, the elocutionist, was to read a “new poem by Longfellow” before a 
Boston audience. All the New York papers sent representatives to the reading. 
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Next morning the telegraphic columns of the Herald contained the new poem in 
full. It was “The Hanging of the Crane.” In 1880, when Mrs. Burnett was in 
the first flush of her fame, and the name of the author of “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” 
“‘Haworth’s,” and “Louisiana” was on every one’s lips, a new serial from her 
pen ran unheeded through the pages of Peterson’s Magazine. Probably not a 
single member of her public had ever heard of it until the editors of the Cen- 
tury, recognizing that the work was still as good as manuscript, republished it in 
their magazine and made it famous as “ A Fair Barbarian.” 


A year before the appearance of “ A Fair Barbarian” in Peterson’s, another 
serial, from the pen of the same author, had appeared in the same periodical. 
This was a story of life in England, and was entitled “ Miss Defarge.” As Mrs. 
Burnett has made no effort to dispose of it elsewhere, it is entirely unknown to 
the general reading public. By accident the managers of Lippincott’s Magazine 
became acquainted with it. They had been anxious to include in the series of 
complete novels just begun in these pages the works of our most popular Amer- 
ican authors. Mrs. Burnett’s name was naturally one-of the first to suggest itself. 
To their regret, they found that she was unable to comply with their first request. 
The state of her health calls imperatively for rest, and for the present her lit- 
erary work is suspended. But Mrs. Burnett brought to their attention the buried 
story in Peterson’s Magazine, and they believe they haye rendered a real service 
to literature in resurrecting it, especially since it has received a thorough re- 
vision at the author’s hands. 


The stories were all told long ago,—we have Mr. Howells’s word for it. 
“Now we want merely to know what the novelist thinks about persons and situ- 
ations.” We need not grumble, therefore, if the motif of Edgar Fawcett’s 
“House at High Bridge”—that of a literary man who purloins another’s manu- 
script and passes it off as his own—is a familiar one. When Anstey, a year or two 
ago, used it in his “ Giant’s Robe,” the literary detective—one of the most useless 
of all animalcula—accused him of plagiarizing from James Hannay. But no doubt 
it was an old story before Hannay’s time, and Max Miiller or the Rev. Sir George 
W. Cox would find no difficulty in tracing it back to some primeval dawn-myth. 
Mr. Fawcett has made the situation his own by the freshness and novelty of his 
treatment. His opinions on persons and on the situations in which he places 
them are entertaining and instructive. Mr. Herbert Coggeshal, who is the lead- 
ing character, is drawn with a firm hand. In reading the biographies of real men 
there is nothing more pitiful than to remark the deterioration of character which 
is produced by disappointment. Failure to realize one’s own ideals—the most 
heart-breaking of all failures—too often leads one to reject the ideal altogether. 
Herbert Coggeshal had begun life with high aims. “His start had been a moral 
one even to the verge of chivalry ; his conscience had been as sensitive to evil as 
a water-surface is to rain-drops. But later he had turned disloyal to his own fine 
tenets: he had let an unknightly tarnish creep across the lustre of his shield.” 
He had failed as a novelist, and to become a novelist of conceded excellence and 
leading fame was the single purpose of his life. He had succeeded, according to 
the world’s estimate of success, as the editor of a trade journal, a work which he 
had only undertaken for its pecuniary rewards, and in the prosecution of which 
he had found it necessary to deal in something close to hypocrisy and fraud. “It 
had all been a masquerade, a hoisting of false colors, a clever striving to appear 
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that which he was not before the eyes of his fellows. And, like every such down- 
ward step, it had entailed a lower level of manliness.” He is ready, therefore, to 
fall into the clutches of a clever rascal,—an Irishman named Carolan,—who, to 
forward his own aims, persuades him to palm off upon the public as his own a 
manuscript which Carolan had accidentally found. Coggeshal had acceded after 
a hard struggle. He believed the author was dead and could not be harmed by 
the deception. He thought the manuscript inferior in real depth and value to his 
own work, but he detected in it certain elements of popularity which might awake 
the interest of the public and lead them to inquire for the seven novels he had 
already published. If he were only read, he argued, he would certainly become 
famous. Of course, the practised novel-reader foresees that the real author of the 
novel is no dead man, but one who will turn up in due course to confound the 
knavish tricks of Carolan and Coggeshal. And when the reader learns that 
Coggeshal has a daughter, beautiful, amiable, and accomplished, he foresees also 
that the real author will complicate matters by falling in love with that charm- 
ing girl. But what he cannot foresee is the power with which Mr. Fawcett has 
painted the rapid degradation of Coggeshal’s character, the loss of everything 
that is manly, honest, and lovable, first under the burden of conscious guilt, and 
next under the haunting fear of discovery and exposure, until the end is reached 
in the terrible scene where Coggeshal attempts suicide and is rescued by the man 
whom he had wronged. 


In the character of Coggeshal, Mr. Fawcett has succeeded in drawing a lit- 
erary man who is both interesting and true to nature. This is a feat that has 
been often attempted, but rarely with success. Thackeray’s “ Pendennis,” which 
springs to mind at once, furnishes, of course, the most brilliant and notable ex- 
ception. Pendennis himself, Warrington, and Captain Shandon are characters 
who have vivid life in our memories. But even Thackeray failed to interest us 
in the book-men of “ Esmond” and “The Virginians.” The hero of “ David Cop- 
perfield” is almost the only failure in Dickens’s masterpiece. The famous author 
in “A Terrible Temptation,” drawn by Charles Reade from himself, excited 
deserved ridicule. Ernest Maltravers and the other men of genius that Bulwer 
was so fond of depicting cannot be taken seriously. The literary men that Wil- 
liam Black, Thomas Hardy, Edmund Yates, and Justin McCarthy have from 
time to time brought upon the stage fail to hold our interest. In fact, the literary 
man, charming as he is in real life, does not, as a rule, seem to be available for 
purposes of fiction. Perhaps this rule has been borne in mind by the anony- 
mous author of “Taken by Siege.” (J. B. Lippincott Company.) For, though 
that book is redolent of the printing-office and the press-room, though the edi- 
torial sanctum of the great New York daily The Dawn (which every one will 
recognize as the Herald) occupies the foreground. of the stage, it is not, after 
all, Rush Hurlstone the successful editor that we are interested in, but Rush 
Hurlstone the simple country lad, who comes to the metropolis fresh and un- 
spoiled and remains fresh and unspoiled to the end, who wins his way upward by 
pluck and endurance, who falls in love, boy-fashion, with a fascinating prima 
donna some years his senior, who remains constant in manhood, and who even- 
tually succeeds in carrying off the prize. While the story was appearing serially 
in Lippincott’s Magazine, a number of curious guesses were made as to its author- 
ship. Many voices ascribed it to Henry F. Keenan, the brilliant author of 
“Trajan,” and I have even seen it asserted that Miss Clara Louise Kellogg was 
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the author. As that lady is evidently the heroine, the latter guess is funny 
enough. I myself should be inclined to consider it the first work of some clever 
young journalist. It has both the vices and the virtues of the journalistic style. 
It fails in art sometimes, but it never fails in holding the interest of the reader. 
It gives such glimpses of life behind the scenes (literally, in the case of the oper- 
atic stage, and figuratively, in the case of the newspaper office, the masked ball, 
the Buddhistic circle, the associations of gamblers and blacklegs) as could only 
have been given by some person whose reportorial experiences had been un- 
usually wide and varied. There are mysterious hints that certain things which 
have happened in New York since the serial publication of this story give it almost 
the character of a prophecy ; and these hints only serve to confirm the substantial 
truthfulness of the scenes and characters to which the narrative introduces us. 


These are the halcyon days when the illustrated holiday books are begin- 
ning to pour in upon us, and every mail brings in its burden of loveliness. As 
the reviewer sits in his editorial chair and looks around ‘upon the numerous 
books that load down his shelves, his thoughts cannot help dwelling upon the 
wonderful progress which we have made in the art of illustration during the last 
twenty years. Is it mere patriotic bombast to say that we now lead the world in 
this respect? I think not. Our illustrated magazines certainly find no rivals in 
the Old World save those which they encounter in the New,—namely, each other. 
The English imitations fall very far below their level. And no European nation, 
not even England, not even France, turns out so magnificent a line of art books, 
books so sumptuous in all their appointments, so honorable alike to artist, en- 
graver, printer, and binder. The publication of such masterpieces in their kind 
as Vedder’s “ Rubaiyat” and Low’s “ Lamia” marked an epoch in art. There 
are at least two books on our list this year which rival these famous works, 
—the “Book of American Figure Painters,” noticed elsewhere, and Kenyon 
Cox’s “Blessed Damozel.” (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


The idea of illustrating Rossetti’s poem was one of those happy thoughts 
that look trite and obvious the moment some one else has had the wit to light 
upon them. In the first place, “The Blessed Damozel” lends itself naturally to 
illustration. I don’t know whether it has the same effect upon others, but on 
my memory—though I have read it several times—the words have little hold, 
and it has impressed itself rather as a series of gracious medieval pictures than 
asapoem. In the second place, though it is not generally popular, it has the 
still greater advantage of being the object of a special cult, a peculiar devotion, 
from a circle whose influence on modern xsthetic thought is wide-spread. Mr. 
Kenyon Cox has been peculiarly happy in grasping and reproducing the spirit 
of the poem. The languor, the sensuousness, the mysticism, the strange blend- 
ing of the spiritual and the carnal, of the heavenly and the earthy, of the medi- 
eeval and the modern, of classic form with romantic passion,—all these the painter 
has remembered in his interpretation of the poet. The Blessed Damozel 
throughout is an admirable pictorial embodiment of Rossetti’s angelic soul 
steeped in human passion. Her lover, though less admirable, is good. He 
strikes one, however, as just a trifle too brawny, too muscular, too suggestive of 
the nineteenth-century athlete; and are not the underclothes in which he makes 
his first appearance a little too realistically modern? The drawing of all the 
figures is excellent, and some of the effects in foreshortening are specially 
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noticeable. To use a hackneyed phrase, which means a good deal, however, 
when uttered sincerely, the book is a credit to American art. 


Mr. W. L. Taylor has illustrated two Christmas books this year,— The 
Earl’s Return,” by Owen Meredith (Estes & Lauriat), and “Dora,” by Tenny- 
son (Lee & Shepard). The former is far the more ambitious of the two, and is 
also the more successful. Some of the pictures are full of weird, strange power, 
notably the court-yard scene, with the earl and the warden in the foreground, the 
death of the countess, and the storming of the castle. Only one is a failure,— 
the smudgy full page in which the countess is represented sitting in an arm-chair 
with indistinct white drapery floating around her. Perhaps it is a benefit to the 
artist that this poem is not too well known, that the reader has not already deter- 
mined in his own mind how the characters should look. One feels very keenly 
how great a drawback familiarity may be in looking over the illustrations to so 
familiar a poem as “ Dora.” Dora and Farmer Allen,—has not every one formed 
a conception of the gentle, devoted, shrinking, yet firm-willed maiden, and the 
bluff, irascible old farmer, whose native kindliness has been almost crushed 
beneath the surrounding husk of dogged British obstinacy? Our own concep- 
tions, indeed, are so vivid that the artist’s seems alien and strange to us. Dora, 
perhaps, will do: she is not our Dora, but there is a certain charm about her, 
especially as she appears in the frontispiece, and we are willing to recognize 
her possibility. We may be mistaken: the artist may have formed the true con- 
ception. But Farmer Allen is certainly wrong. The long, stiff, Puritanical figure 
which throws itself into such melodramatic attitudes on page 11 cannot be the 
Allen whom Tennyson had in mind. 


The edition of “The Lay of the Last Minstrel” which Ticknor & Co. have 
published this year is a worthy complement to the illustrated “ Marmion,” “ Childe 
Harold,” etc., which the same house have on their list. It is handsome through- 
out,—in binding, paper, and press-work, as well as in its illustrations, The latter 
have been furnished by W. St. John Harper, E. H. Garrett, F. Myrick, F. T. 
Merrill, and L. 8. Ipsen, and have been drawn, engraved, and printed under the 
supervision of A. V.S. Anthony. These names are in themselves a guarantee 
of good work, and the work in fact is good. But when you have said that you 
have said everything. If there is nothing to blame, there is nothing, either, 
which you can single out for special praise. The book satisfies: it excites no 
enthusiasm. 


Mr. W. St. John Harper and Mr. W. F. Freer have. joined hands in illus- 
trating a very charming and unpretending edition of Hood’s “ Fair Ines” (Estes 
& Lauriat). A still more charming book is the edition of Buchanan Read’s 
“Closing Scene” (J. B. Lippincott Company) which has been illustrated by 
W. Hamilton Gibson, Bruce Crane, Edmund H. Garrett, Will H. Low, Howard 
Pyle, W. L. Taylor, and others. The poem is not so well known, not so widely 
popular, as “ Drifting” or “ Sheridan’s Ride,” but critics have generally agreed to 
rank it as Read’s masterpiece. It has been compared to Gray’s “ Elegy,” which 
it resembles in metre, in simple manly pathos, and in the rustic charm of its 
setting. The publishers, therefore, have done wisely in bringing it out as a com- 
panion-volume to their edition of Gray’s “ Elegy,” which was one of the suceesses 
of a few years ago. It may interest some people to note that these pictures, 
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which have been supplied by many different artists, have been reproduced by as 
many different engravers, so that the book affords a rare chance of comparing the 
methods of many of the most famous masters of the wood-cut. 


Somewhat out of the ordinary run of Christmas-books is “ Nature’s Halle- 
lujah” (Lee & Shepard), which is “illustrated and arranged” by Miss Irene E. 
Jerome. It consists of a number of sketches illustrating Nature in all her moods 
and accompanied by appropriate selections from the poets. The pictures are 
pretty enough, especially those of birds and wild flowers, but they do not seem 
to gain anything by the mystic meaning which the artist seeks to throw over 
them, while the prefatory note supplied by Miss Jerome herself, which is meant 
to be explanatory, is simply bewildering. As to the other book which Miss Jerome 
has illustrated for the same publishers, “The Message of the Bluebird told to 
me to tell to Others,” I confess that either the bluebird itself or its interpreter 
has failed to convey the message in a form that is quite intelligible to me; but 
I like the pictures, and the binding, in blue, white, and gold, is fanciful and 
attractive. 


“Familiar Birds, and what the Poets Sing of them,” illustrated by Fidelia 
Bridges and edited by Susie Barstow Skelding (White, Stokes & Allen), is another 
Christmas-book that is somewhat out of the common run. The selections from 
the poets are judiciously made, and the colored plates illustrating some well- 
known birds amid appropriate surroundings are artistic and true to nature. The 
matter contained in this volume has also been divided up into three smaller 
volumes, each complete in itself, and labelled respectively “Songs of Birds,” 
“Birds of Meadow and Grove,” and “Songsters of the Branches,” which are 
gotten up in illuminated paper covers, neatly tied with silk ribbon. “ Flowers 
from Dell and Bower,” illustrated by the same artist and published by the same 
house, attempts to do for flowers what the other book does for birds. But, though 
some of the pictures are pretty enough, others are poor indeed. 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett has produced a charming extravaganza in 
her story for young people, “Little Lord Fauntleroy.” (Charles Scribner's 
Sons.) The scene is nominally laid in New York and in England; it is really 
laid in that delightful and impossible country, a near neighbor to fairy-land, 
which was first discovered by Charles Dickens, where the good people are so 
very very good, and beautiful in mind and manners and body as they are in 
character, where the funny people are too funny for anything, and the bad peo- 
ple are horrid, yet so little set in their wicked ways that the slightest thing, as a 
kind word or act, or the innocent trust of a little child, has been known to turn 
them from very bad people into very good ones. This story of the seven-year-old 
American boy who lives among all sorts of queer people in New York, and is dis- 
covered to be the heir to an earldom, who goes over to England, astonishes the 
aristocracy by his beauty and bravery and delightful bonhommie, wins the affec- 
tions of all the tenantry on his ancestral acres, softens the heart of the grim, cruel 
old earl his grandfather so that he turns into a sort of titled Cheeryble, and re- 
wards his old friends Mr. Hobbs the grocer and Dick the boot-black with a mu- 
nificence that is unknown out of fairy-tales and Christmas-books,—this story is 
simply a stroke of genius, It gains all the more by contrast with Miss Florence 
Montgomery’s “ Transformed” (J. B. Lippincott Company), where a story not 
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entirely dissimilar is told very gracefully, very charmingly, but without that 
golden touch of genius which glorifies “ Little Lord Fauntleroy.” Mrs. Burnett 
has produced decidedly the best juvenile of the season; and this is saying a 
good deal when it appears simultaneously with a new book from Miss Louisa 


Alcott. 


Miss Alcott’s new volume is entitled “ Jo’s Boys, and How they Turned 
Out” (Roberts Brothers), and it carries on the story of that delightful academy 
presided over by Mrs. Jo Bhaer. Exactly how many volumes are to follow this 
one no one can say, nor whether, in imitation of another well-known series, we 
are to be treated to the adventures of the grandchildren of the original “ Little 
Women.” Even as the case stands at present, I believe the carping critic who 
inquires too closely into the figures and dates of this latter story and its sequels 
would be shocked to find how far into the future the scene of “Jo’s Boys” must 
necessarily be laid; and if this sort of thing continues, the chronology of Miss 
Alcott’s stories may prove as fruitful a source of contention as that of the Old 
Testament. But one thing is certain, that every true friend of the young ones 
will rejoice over every new volume that is as bright and wholesome and cheery 
as “ Jo’s Boys.” 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.—Ancient Cities: From the Dawn to the Daylight. 
By William Burnet Wright.—The Silver Bridge, and Other Poems. By Elizabeth Akers. 
—Ten Dollars Enough: Keeping House Well on Ten Dollars a Week. By Catherine Owen. 
—Applied Christianity: Moral Aspects of Social Questions. By Washington Gladden.— 
Beckonings for Every Day. By Lucy Larcom.—The Whitney Calendar. — The Holmes 
Calendar. 

White, Stokes & Allen, New York.—Real People. By Marion Wilcox. — Cap and Bells. 
By Samuel Minturn Peck. — The Book of Entrées. By Thomas J. Murrey. 

Cassell & Co., New York.—Nathan the Wise. From the German of Lessing.—Lives of 
the English Poets (selected). By Samuel Johnson. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.—Documents illustrative of American History. By 
Howard W. Preston. — The Pearl Series, six volumes in a box. 

Estes & Lauriat, Boston.—Three Vassar Girls on the Rhine. By Lizzie W. Champney. 
—Our Little Ones and the Nursery.—Zigzag Journeys in the Sunny South. By H. But- 
terworth. 

Aldine Book Publishing Company, Boston.—The Globe Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage. Edited and Compiled by Hyde Clarke. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.—Children of the Week. By William Theodore Peters. 

Roberts Brothers, Boston.—Familiar Talks on Some of Shakespeare’s Comedies. By 
Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. 

Lee & Shepard, Boston.—Little Miss Weezy. By Penn Shirley.—Young Folks’ Pictures 
and Stories of Animals for Home and School. By Mrs. Sanborn Tenney. — All Taut (Boat- 
Builder Series). By Oliver Optic. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.—The Ivory King. By C. F. Holder. — Children’ 8 
Stories of American Progress. By Henrietta Christian Wright. 
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MISS DEFARGH. 





CHAPTER I. 


ESCENDING the staircase slowly, Miss Defarge glanced sharply 
about her, as she walked. Nothing escaped her eyes: the gran- 
deur of proportion, the dilapidated yet once majestic ornamentation, 
the dust on the elaborate carvings of the black-oak balustrades, the 
rust on the armor, the uncertain hanging of the pictures and trophies 
of the chase, the mouldy, neglected look of things in general, the shame- 
ful carelessness flaunting itself on every side,—nothing, I think I may 
repeat, was lost upon the new arrival. She had even a glance of in- 
spection for the park itself, when she passed the window upon the first 
landing ; and this glance, which showed her neglect and waste again, 
caused her to shrug her shapely young shoulders. 

“The most miserable, broken-down, thriftless-looking place I have 
ever seen,” she commented ; “and I have seen many. It has the air 
of belonging to a race of outcasts.” 

A sound below attracting her attention, she turned her eyes down- 
ward, and then half shrugged her shoulders again. 

At the foot of the stairs, leaning against the newel-post, stood a boy 
of nine or ten years, a handsome, stubborn-faced urchin, in an actually 
ragged suit of black velvet, who suspended his stringing of a bow to 
stare at her, as she approached. 

“‘ Are you the French girl ?” he asked her, when she reached a lower 
step. 

"Terese Defarge answered his question with another, and put it rather 
sharply. 
“ Who are you . 7 demanded. a 

He returned to his bow again, setting his knee against it, and reply- 
ing with something of cavalier duds It was ps: that he ai 
not accustomed to feminine decision. 

“ Hugh Dysart,” said he. 

But it became plain that he was not quite at ease under the steady 
gaze he.was favored with,—the peculiar and significant gaze of the 
stranger’s densely-black eyes. He was obliged to look up, and speak 
again, in sheer self-defence. ‘aa 

“‘ Are you the French girl?” he repeated. 

Then matters were made somewhat clearer to him. 

“Tam Miss Defarge,” said Terese. “And I am your governess, 
So you will be kind enough to speak to me respectfully.” 
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His stare became one of sudden astonishment. 

“ What do you mean ?” he asked. 

“If I stay here a month,” said Terese Defarge, nodding at him in 
a style replete with meaning, “ you will know.” 

She did not wait to hear his reply, but descended the last step, 

ushed him lightly aside, marched past him and down the dirty hall, 

Riniee him staring at her. The fact was, she had nearly lost her 
temper, and to lose control over herself was no joke with Terese De- 
farge ; and, knowing this, she was wise enough to hold herself in check, 
with a tight rein. Sue as it was, her breath came quick, and she bit 


her lips with her strong little white teeth. 


“The young cub!” she said to herself. “TI could not have fancied 
it would be as bad as that. He is a fitting representative of the rest. 
And now for Lady Dysart.” 

She had never seen Lady Dysart, her engagement having been made 
entirely by letter, but she was not at all afraid of encountering her. 
Such a thing as timidity or hesitancy was entirely unknown to her. 
So her light summons upon the door of the room she was about to enter 
was quite a cool and steady one. 

The apartment itself was as bad as the hall and staircase. Its pro- 
— were as imposing, and its furnishings as dilapidated. Spindle- 

egged, gilded chairs, evidently brought from some other room, found a 

precarious existence among more massive articles. Embroidery and 
velvet were alike moth-eaten and threadbare. Everything was gloomy, 
grand, and tarnished. Lady Dysart, who looked as grand and gloomy 
and tarnished as her surroundings, closed the volume of excellent sul- 
phurous sermons she was reading, as the door opened, and half rose 
from the chair. 

“Miss Defarge?” she said, with a peculiar, resigned air. “It isa 
relief to me to see you. Pray take a seat, Miss Defarge.” 

She resumed her own, and, leaning back in it, regarded Terese 
somewhat curiously. In fact, a less shrewd and vimchiodt person than 
this young woman might have found the scrutiny trying. It was in- 
deed a little suggestive of the idea that her Indah was wondering if 
she had not discovered a new species. 

“You do not look very strong, Miss Defarge,” she said, at last. 

She glanced at the lithe figure and delicate hands and wrists,—un- 
usually delicate little hands they were, and wrists slender to a fault. 

Terese Defarge glanced at them also, and smiled. 

“ But I am strong,” she answered. “TI never had a day’s illness in 
my life.” 

“ And you are used to the management of children?” 

“No. But for the last seven years, I think I may say, I have 
managed a class of fifteen or twenty girls, who were few.of them 
younger than myself.” 

_ “Seven years?” 

“T am twenty-two, and I began young. I was what you call a 
pupil teacher, at first. The head of the establishment was my aunt,— 
the lady who wrote to you,—Mademoiselle Ducloux.” 

“You have not seen the children yet, of course.” 
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“T met Master Hugh Dysart at the foot of the staircase,”—with a 
half-smile. 

Lady Dysart raised her eyebrows. 

“Tf you can manage him, you are a wonderful creature,” she-said. 
“ And the girls are almost as bad. They are thorough Dysarts, and the 
Dysarts are not an amiable race. I su I do not understand chil- 
dren. I gave them up, years ago. Sir Roderick can manage them, but 
he is never at home. He hasa system of his own. He swears at them, 
and strikes them with his whip, and frightens them half to death. He 
manages his dogs and horses in the same way, and it seems to succeed 
in both cases. I can neither swear nor beat them, and consequently they 
behave themselves like young savages. How do you like your prospect, 
Miss Defarge ?” 

The black eyes smiled as usual, and the even little teeth showed 
themselves. 

“T do not think I am afraid, if I am to be left to myself.” 

“You will certainly be left to yourself,” was the reply. “I never 
interfere. Choose your own mode of controlling them, even if it is Sir 
Roderick’s. I will even warn you that, as a mild course does not suc- 
ceed with his dogs, it is scarcely likely to succeed with his children.” 

“ And if I choose I may swear at them, and beat them ?”—jestingly. 

Her ladyship scarcely seemed to regard the matter so lightly. 

“Tf. you wn up your mind to beat them, I advise you to call in 
Roger: you would be likely to need assistance.” 

F 7 Roger 2” queried Terese. This was the first time she had heard 
of “ r. 

“ He is their half-brother. The first Lady Dysart died at his birth. 

I am the second, and I regard her as the more p Sri aar of thetwo. Her 
rtrait is in one of the rooms,—a girl of seventeen or eighteen, with a 
bird on her finger. Roger is like her, luckily.” 

“ Luckily ?” said Terese Defarge, in the quietest of voices. 

Her ladyship’s cold frankness seemed to know no reserve. She re- 
plied to the ghost of suggestion without the least hesitancy. 

“ He is lucky in sate ing a Dysart. He is a headlong, passionate 
fellow, but his temper is all that hints at his drop of bad blood. I 
think, upon the whole, we are a little fond of each other,—or might be. 
Poor Roger !’—with a slight up-raising of her shoulders. 

Terese Defarge regarded her with overpowering curiosity and in- 
terest. The study of character was a mild mania with her, and here 
she found something to attract her. 

“T shall not find Dysart Court dull, I think,” she was remarking, 
mentally, “even if Sir Roderick does not come home. But Sir Rod- 
erick would add to the liveliness, I have no doubt.” 

Her interest in Sir Roderick grew as she had leisure to scrutinize his 
wife more closely. Her ladyship was, upon the whole, a person of ma- 
jestic mould, a woman black-browed and physically strong, and yet it 
was evident that Sir Roderick had got the better of her. She looked 
gloomy, sullen, and indifferent ; as much of her beauty as was perish- 
able had perished ; her once rich dress was faded and out of date. . Miss 
Defarge, who was but a fragile and small-framed creature, began to feel 
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the least possible tinge of contempt for Lady Dysart’s superior 
hysique. 

ie e could not have brought me to tarnished silk and mended lace,” 

she thought. “Has he beaten her too, I wonder ?” 

She heard nothing of her other two charges. In an hour or so an 
old man, in frayed livery, brought in tea; with a scanty accompaniment 
of bread-and-butter, ail, setting it upon the table, withdrew. Lady 
Dysart sat down, and poured out a cup of the decoction for her com- 
panion and one for herself. 

“T hope you like tea,” she remarked, in her tolerating voice. “If 
you do not, it will be the worse for you. On my part, I hate it; but 
it appears upon the table with such regularity that I begin to regard it 
as part of my fate.” 

The fact of the case was that Miss Defarge hated it also, and, added 
to this, she was absolutely hungry. Her journey had sharpened a nat- 
urally good appetite, and she at forgotten to provide herself with a 
luncheon: consequently, bad tea and indifferent bread-and-butter were 
hardly an agreeable prospect. She comforted herself like a stoic, how- 
ever, making the best of the matter for the present, and having the 
hardihood to lay plans in secret for the future. If she remained in the 
house she would alter its regulations, that was certain. It was evident 
that her ladyship did not condescend to interfere with anything or any- 
body. A head, and a keen, fearless pair of eyes, were peated, Sir 

erick might be reckless and improvident, and a poor man into the 
bargain ; but with such an estate as this there need not be such bareness 
and mean economy. In truth, the far-sighted and business-like Terese 
decided that it was not economy at all, but a mixture of parsimony and 
extravagance. Born to rule, and accustomed to making her strength of 
will felt, she was not at all averse to the task before her. It would not 
be poor entertainment, she thought, to manceuvre boldly until she held 
- reins of the household in her own hands and tried what could be 

one. 

Such prospects as these made even the tea bearable, and when it was 
over she was almost in the frame of mind to ey work at once. 

“Tf you will excuse me,” she said to Lady Dysart, “I-will take a 
stroll into the park. I have been in the habit of walking a great deal, 
and can hardly sleep without it.” 

“Go where you please, and when you please,” said her ladyship,— 
“in the house or out of it. If you find anything to amuse you, all the 
better for you. I rarely ever leave my own room.” ° 

Plainly, there was nothing to be feared from any int ition on 
the part of the mistress of the establishment. She took up her volume 
again, and bent her head slightly in response to Miss Defarge’s thanks. 

“Tt is nothing,” she said. “ And, I warn you, there is nothing to 
be seen.” 

“T will find something,” said Terese, half aloud, as she closed the 
door behind her. And she did. Instead of going out, she remained in 
the house, and explored the lower floor, and did not look for entertain- 
ment. She found the same forlorn aspect everywhere, and the same 
hints at past grandeur. Here and there she came upon various clues to 
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the various hobbies or passions of dead and gone Dysarts. One Jitfle 
room, fancifully fitted up, and crowded with hideous or beautiful cups 
and bowls and ungainly jars and vases and gods, told of a perished whim 
for old china. Another apartment, with quaint, weak daubs hung upon 
the walls and filling the ancient albums on its tottering tables, caused 
the girl to smile in half-derisive pity. 

“Thought she had a talent for painting in water-colors, poor crea- 
ture!’ she commented. “ And nobody has had the generosity to stow 
them away or lock up the place.” 

There had been Dysarts who were bookworms, also, for there was 
a library, deserted to dust and darkness and mould. The very air of it 
struck a chill into the visitor’s frame. The entertaining-rooms, which 
had evidently entertained nobody for many a dismal year, were almost 
as bad. Discovering the suite from which the spindle-legged, gilded 
chairs had been taken, Miss Defarge took the liberty of opening the 
closed shutters and drawing aside the curtains. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE light, streaming in, revealed much time-paled amber satin and 
time-darkened gilding, and then found its way to the only bright thin 
in the place,—the youthful face of a girl, who, her head half turn 
over her shoulder, looked down from the wall at the intruder, with eyes 
whose blue matched the trailing corn-flowers in her hair. She was so 
bright and life-like a creature, indeed, that at sight of her Terese De- 
farge drew a long breath. 

“ Ah!” she said; “there she is. And I think Lady was 
right, upon the whole. She is the more fortunate of the two.” 

‘ ¥. we _ seem bes he aly _— of the oak The blue 
ird perched upon the slender forefinger y appeared the most fittin 
of companions for the blooming creature who caressed it. The bright 
eyes had known no tears, the rosy cheeks none of the pallor of sorrow 
or pain: the whole picture was suggestive of a bit of summer sky, 

taking blue dress and bird and eyes and flowers together. 

There was the strongest possible contrast between the sweet, care- 
free face, and the dark, intense one upturned to its pictured fairness. 

Terese Defarge felt this contrast herself 
"What a tall, black creature she makes of me !”’ she said, and turned 
away, half petulantly. She did not over-estimate her own attractions, 
but it was not pleasant to feel herself forced to under-estimate them 
through mere force of contrast. 

There was a great clatter in the hall, as she moved,—the clatter of 
some noisy entrance,—the headlong dash of dogs, heavy feet, the throw- 
ing down of several articles, the sound of a voice,—that of a yo 
man, who swore fluently at both dogs and down-throw. The dogs paid 
little attention, however, and dashed on through the opened door, to 
tumble over each other, in endeavoring to check their course, on finding 
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themselves among the yellow satin and spindle-legged chairs and tables, 
in consequence of which defection from duty the swearing drew nearer, 
and the swearer, following his animals, checked himself among the faded 
finery, as abruptly as they had done. 

“The deuce!” he exclaimed, choicely, on seeing Terese, and then 
straightway bestowed a friendly kick upon the dogs, which sent them 
howling out of the apartment. 

“This,” remarked Terese, with much mental composure and clear- 
ness of deduction, “ this is ‘ Roger,’ I suppose.” 

This being “ Roger,” she found him a big young man, with more 
than his share of height and muscle, and with sea-blue eyes, and rough, 
fair hair, and a kind of bashful brusqueness and swagger of manner. 

“Oh, I see!” he broke out, at last: “it is the governess, Miss 
Defarge.” 

Terese made him a little bow, partly acquiescence, partly satire. 

“Lady Dysart gave me permission to amuse myself,” she said. 
“ And I have been amusing myself.” 

He would evidently have been glad to escape, but saw no way of 
doing so. Accordingly, he said, “ Ah!” shortly, and, lounging up to 
the nearest sofa, flung himself heavily against its amber satin cushions. 
This, no doubt, by way of proving himself at ease and equal to the 
occasion. 

“Who opened the place for you?” he asked. 

“T opened it myself,” answered Terese. “It was only a matter of 
unclosing the shutters of one window and drawing aside its curtains; 
and I had Lady Dysart’s permission, as I tell you.” 

“ Ah! you have mine too, for the matter of that,” he returned. 
“Tt is one of our ways here at Dysart not to wait for permission. 
It wouldn’t pay for the waste of time. Every man for himself, you 
know, and the deuce take the hindmost.” . 

“So I see,” commented Terese, dryly. 

He laughed, a rough, embarrassed laugh. 

“'You’ve found that out already, have you?” he said. “ And you 
only came here this afternoon ?” 

“Only this afternoon,” she answered. “I hope it speaks well for - 
me ?” 

He laughed again, not used to personal sarcasm, it was plain. 
“Pretty well,” he replied. “At any rate, it promises well for your 
future. ex won’t be disappointed.” 

“No,” said Terese, “I do not think it is at all ‘likely that I shall 
be disappointed.” 

“ Have you seen the cubs?” he inquired next. 

“One of them,—Master Hugh ; and I thought his manners might 
be improved.” 

. Do you think you can improve them ?” 

“T intend to try. If I find I cannot——” —with significance. 
“Well, that would be a disappointment to me.” 

The young man’s interest in her evidently increased, as he marked 
the look in her eye, and a certain tenseness which showed itself in her 
tall, upright figure at the moment. It was suggested to his mind that 
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she was fairly eager to begin the battle. And yet he could not help 
giving her a sly touch of discouragement. 

“We have had half a score of governesses before,” he said. “ They 
have generally stayed a month at farthest. Master Hugh, ina tantrum, 
is not unlike Sir Roderick. He is scarcely to be restrained by a fear 
of consequences, And the peculiarities of the young ladies are such , 
that mild people become hysterical under their influence.” 

“‘ Wait until they make me hysterical,” said Terese. ‘“ Wait.” 

It was really exciting to see her nod her head and then throw it 
backward a little. Roger Dysart, who was a man of dogs and horses, 
was reminded of a certain fierce young thorough-bred he had once 
tried to break in, and who had ended the matter by half killing him 
and wholly killing herself. He had always regretted this fiery little 
animal beyond every other loss he had ever sustained from: boyhood 
upward, and his liking for her had been principally based, not upon 
her beauty and fine points, but upon the unconquerable spirit which 
had finally proved fatal to her. 

“ Wait,” said Miss Defarge, “until they make me hysterical. 
Wait.” ibaa 
“You don’t look like one of the hysterical sort,” commented 

Dysart, bluntly. 

There was so little attempt at self-concealment or young-lady-like 
bashfulness about her that he began to feel less ill at ease. He had 
either hated or laughed at previous governesses ; but this one he did 
not dislike yet, and certainly could not ridicule. Heretofore, Lady 

- Dysart had captured only sentimental, elderly young women, or middle- 
aged widows, or spinsters, who were afraid of him and regarded him 
with horror. This was a new species, and fairly attracted him. 

oi Well,” he remarked, “I think you know the worst of what is 
before you. I know Lady Dysart has not glossed matters over, and, 
since you have heard the worst, I should like to hear how you feel.” 

He was answered promptly enough : 

“T feel—hungry.’ 

‘“‘ Hungry !” he repeated after her, and flushed to his forehead. 

“TI have had nothing substantial to eat since seven this morning, 
and now it is half-past six. Lady Dysart did not know that, of course ; 
and tea and bread-and-butter-——” 

“ Nothing but that beastly stuff!” he exclaimed, springing from his 
seat in an inconsistently hot temper. ‘ What a set of infernal ve 

Terese stopped him in his headlong attempt to leave the room. 

“ Don’t go and swear at them on my account,” she said, “ though I 
have not the least doubt they deserve it. But if I might have a trifle 
of supper in my room before I go to bed, it would be anything but 
unacceptable.” : 

He became calm as suddenly as he had grown hot. An idea seemed 
to come to him, which cooled his wrath. ' 

“Upon the whole,” he said, “it is likely enough that the poor 
beggars are not so much to blame, after all. I dare say they had 
nothing better to give you, until I came in. The tradespeople are 
justly rather afraid of the Court custom ; but if you like game——” 
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“T like it better than anything else.” 

“Then your supper is safe, at least,” he ended. “ And you will 
have no need to be hungry, unless my gun fails me.” 

“Dull!” said Terese Defarge, when he had left the room, evidently 
with the intention of providing for her wants. “ Dull! On the con- 
.trary, Dysart Court promises to prove the most entertaining place it 
has yet been my good fortune to visit. There is an actual suggestion 
of possible excitement about this.” 


CHAPTER III. 


“Tr is not every one—in fact, I believe there are very few people— 
who would like it,” she wrote to a special correspondent, late that night ; 
“but I must confess I do. I like the novelty, and—well, the incon- 
sistency and incongruousness. I like to keep my brain at work and 
have my hands full of some task which is a little intricate and difficult. 
And Dysart Court, and Lady Dysart, and Sir Roderick, and his son, 
will not be easy to manage, I foresee. But you will see they will not 
beat me. If the state of affairs can be bettered, I intend to better it. 
The effort to do this will be my amusement for some time to come. 
Dysart touches me. Her ladyship and the heir interest me; and Sir 
Roderick fires me with a sort of rage. I wish he would come home, 
that I might try an experiment or so. At present he is on the Conti- 
nent, gambling and drinking and misbehaving himself generally, as I 
believe is his custom. Have you ever heard anything of him? and 
is he not what I have heard you call ‘a blackleg’ ?” 

She had gathered these last items from the woman who brought her 
supper to her room, and who was frank to the verge of impudence. 

“You may think things look bad enough now,” she said, “ but 
they’re nothing to what they would be if Sir Roderick took a freak to 
come home, drinking, and raging, and bringing the tradespeople about 
to quarrel, and not a month’s wages paid on the place.” 

“Where is Sir Roderick?” asked Terese, measuring the woman 
with her eyes. 

“Who knows?” was the succinct answer. “Not many, that’s 
certain, or there’s plenty would be after him. He’s on the Continent 
somewhere, folks says; and that’s where he always is, when there’s 
money to be made in his way. Wherever he is, he is making his living, 
none too honest, off horses and cards. A nice one he is for a gentleman 
and a baronet !” 

Terese answered her with a polite little indifferent smile. 

“Thank you for the supper,” she said. “It looks very nice. I 
do not think I shall want anything else: so you can go now.” And 
thus put an end to confidences she did not care to encourage. 

“The supper was Master Roger’s orders,” said the woman, growing 
sullen under the check. “It wouldn’t have been in the larder but for 
him. There’s not much in it at the most of times.” And so took her 
departure. 
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It is a fact with a significance of its own, and therefore worthy 
of mention, that in her relative’s “select establishment,” at Geneva, 
Terese Defarge was, upon the whole, a favorite. Pupils who disliked 
or were indifferent to her at the outset almost invariably came over to 
her before any great lapse of time. Little girls who came from -England 
homesick and frightened had a habit of drifting to her side, and ap- 
parently derived comfort from the mere circumstance of being permitted 
to exist within her immediate society. Sentimental young persons who 
had been sent from home to be cured of follies seized upon her and 
poured forth their plaints in her ears, and sometimes, having asked 
advice from her, went so far as to take it in due course of time. Un- 
ruly pupils did battle with her, and, being—usually to their great 
astonishment—worsted through some inexplicable cause, found it not 
so difficult or humiliating to be worsted as they had anticipated. There 
was not the slightest mystery about the antecedents of “ Mademoiselle 
Terese,” as she was called among them ; yet the romantic ones derived 
great satisfaction from the cherishing of a mystery which had existence 
solely in their own imagination. She had immense, dark eyes, she was 
an orphan, she dressed much in black, and there was a rumor that she 
was engaged to somebody ; and this was quite enough material to build 
a mystery upon. 

“She is like the heroine of a three-volume novel,” said one pretty 
. little creature, who drew her mental sustenance from literature of that 
class, and of the order sensational. “ Have you ever noticed how 
strong her wrists are? And as to her eyes, they are always widening, 
or contracting, or—or flashing ; and people with that kind of eyes have 
nearly always done something. I cannot help believing she has done 
something.” 

But, though I present her to you as my heroine, I may as well 
admit that, notwtiiaianding such portentous speculations as these, 
“Mademoiselle Terese” had nothing on her conscience whatever, her 
great eyes and strong little wrists to the contrary. She had lived as 
innocent and uneventful a life as the most unsophisticated country 
squire’s daughter among them, though, being of different metal, the 
results in her case had been different. 

From six to fifteen she had learned lessons and eaten thick bread- 
and-butter with the rest, and then, having at fifteen been initiated into 
long skirts and authority, she had become her aunt’s assistant, and had 
proved herself quite equal to the tasks set before her. Not that she 
had not had her little episodes and breaks into the rather dull routine 
of this demure life. People were apt to “take fancies to her,” as I 
have already intimated. Her vacations were rarely spent‘at the school. 
Big girls, and even little ones, invited her to their houses. She went to 
different parts of England, to France, to Germany, and even to Italy, 
which suited her the Best of all. And her visits were seldom unevent- 
ful ones, especially when there were masculine members in the family. 
Sometimes, indeed, they were so full of exciting incident that she was 
not sorry when they came to a termination ; and one of them, an Eng- 
lish visit, ended, as might have been expected, with some confusion and 
entanglement. People might admire her in an abstract fashion, and 
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might write her to spend her holidays at their houses, when Adela or 
Rose or Lotta was importunate; but they did not intend that their 
sons and heirs should fall madly in love with her and make her rash, 
headstrong offers of their hearts and hands. This I admit, that though 
the girl’s conscience was quite clear of all sensational misdemeanors, 
she had had her little episode. Beyond this, no further explanation is 
necessary at present, save the trifling one that Mademoiselle Ducloux’s 
retirement into private life had brought Terese to Dysart Court. 

The material she found awaiting her in the school-room the next 
morning did not dismay her, notwithstanding its unpromising appear- 
ance. Master Hugh Dysart she had measured upon their first meeting ; 
and the two girls were feminine copies of him,—thin, black-eyed young 
savages, who stared at her, half in fear, half in defiance, from under 
their heavy, ill-kept manes. They were shamefully ill dressed and 
neglected ; they knew nothing, and were totally unused to any shadow 
of control. They even looked as if they were not well fed, and, 
though a keen perception might see in them a promise of future beauty, 
it was at present of a dark, meagre, and evil kind. 

“The first thing I shall teach you,” she said to them, “is to exer- 
cise your memories in one respect. You will remember that you are to 
obey me,—to obey me.” And, as she lightly rapped the table at each 
of these last words, the stares of the young barbarians were of a kind 
a trifle quelled, and a trifle also uncomfortably comprehensive. 

On her way down-stairs, after the morning was over, she met 
Roger, who was going out, and he paused with a half-laugh. 

“ Well?” he remarked, suggestively. 

“Tt is not ill yet,” she answered. “TI have neither beaten nor 
sworn at them, a they will not quite forget what I have said to 
them.” 

“ Wait a while,” returned he, with another laugh. 

“That was what I said to you yesterday,” she responded. “ Wait.” 

In the afternoon she made a new acquaintance. She had been stroll- 
ing about the grounds, and, returning, went into the room generally 
occupied by Lady Dysart. But Lady Dysart was not there. On her 
first entrance she imagined the parlor entirely deserted ; but a second 
later the sound of an unmistakable little feminine yawn attracted her 
attention to a capacious easy-chair, which stood with its back towards 
her, and upon whose carven top there rested lazily a pair of the love- 
liest arms she had ever seen in her life,—arms which were plainly 
thrown above somebody’s head, and so folded in a very height of 
indolence. 

They were such exquisite arms, indeed, that for a moment she could 
only stand and look at them, regarding their large, white beauty with 
wonder and admiration. Finally, however, some involuntary move- 
ment on her part disturbed their owner, who accordingly rose, without 
any unnecessary hurry, and turned round to confront her. 

* Ah Y’ she said, with slow complacence. “I thought it must be 
Roger.” 

“Certainly she fairly fulfilled the promise the arms had given. She 
almost startled Terese with the grandeur of her curves and the pecu- 
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liarities of her style. She was, in fact, a creature of superb dimensions, 
aud the long white merino dress she wore, simply girded at the waist 
by a black velvet band, gave her quite a classical and goddess-like 
appearance. Otherwise, however, she was anything but a classical 
young lady. There was nothing severely correct about her. There 
was a bloom on her cheek, and a drowsiness in her heavenly-blue eyes, 
which suggested that she had been childishly fast asleep ; her soft, loose, 
bright hair threatened to fall down ignominiously : in fact, altogether, 
she was a rather untidy and carelessly-attired beauty. And yet what a 
beauty she was! 

“T thought it must be Roger,” she repeated, half reproachfully, as 
if Roger’s remissness might be Terese’s fault. “I was waiting for him. 
He always keeps me waiting.” 

“ Does he know you are here?” Terese asked her. 

She settled down into her chair again, with an expression which 
might have been petulant on a different style of face, but which melted 
almost immediately into a slow, sweet, easy-going smile, as if she was 
not equal to the exertion of feeling out of humor. 

“T don’t know,” she answered. “One never does know here. I 
told Jeky] to tell him as soon as he came in, and I asked Hugh to look 
in the park.” ' 

“The park is rather a large place to look in,” suggested Terese. 

“ Yes,”—quite unmovedly. 

She let her eyes, which were of the blue of a convolvulus or a 
spring morning sky, rest upon Terese with the greatest possible serenity, 
not seeming to trouble herself at all about her individuality. 

“ Won't you sit down?” she said, at last. ‘ 

Terese sat down, and, taking a piece of light work from her pocket, 
applied herself to it forthwith. She was curious, but content to wait 
patiently for further developments, feeling sure that this young lady 
would be no less frank than Lady Dysart, though her frankness would 
arise from very different causes, 

And so results proved. 

“How fast you work!” she remarked, after the lapse of a few 
seconds. ° 

“Yes,” said Terese. ; 

“Ts it tiresome ?” 

“ Not at all; the easiest thing in the world.” 

“It would be tiresome to me: work of any kind always is. I 
think”—with a gently speculative air—“ that perhaps I am lazy.” . 

Terese laughed outright. 

“It is just possible,” she said. 

“Yes,”—smiling, but evidently more out of good nature, pure and 
simple, than from any sense of the whimsical. ‘Sometimes I think I 
must be lazy, I hate trouble so. I hate it so that it keeps me from 
quarrelling with people and insisting on my rights. I believe I would 
rather exist without any rights at all than have rows about them.” 

o “You must -be a very delightful person to live with,” observed 
erese, 

“T think I ought to be,”—smiling again ; “but I am not sure that 
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Iam. People are so different in their notions, you see. Now, there is 
my sister Barbara, and, I don’t know why, but she reminds me of you, 
though she is no more like you than a stick is like a damask-rose-bush. 
Barbara is energetic. She is always working, or scolding somebody for 
not working, and she always knows what everybody ought todo. If 
I was one of her poor people, and could hate any one, I believe I 
should hate her. She is charitable, you know, and she does so despise 
everybody. I am sure there is not a worm that crawls that she does 
not respect more than she respects me.’ 

This statement of agreeable facts was made with so much guileless 
composure of manner that Terese was fairly astounded, and worked 
faster than ever. 

“Who is she ?” she was saying, inwardly. “ Whom can she belong 
to?” 

She might have uttered the words aloud, for she received an indirect 
reply to them the next moment: 

“ And there is Roger. I often say to him, when he is in one of his 
rages, particularly during warm weather, ‘Cousin Roger, where is the 
use of getting into a fury and making yourself hot? It only makes. 
you hot, and ends in nothing else. J always try to keep as comfortable 
and cool as possible.’ But he never listens, though he never flies into a 
fury at me as he does at other people.” 

“You are Mr. Dysart’s cousin?” suggested Terese. 

“Yes,—from the parsonage, you know. I spend a great deat of time 
here, and always have done, though papa does not approve of Sir Rod- 
erick, of course. Nobody does, you know,—nobody respectable.” 

“T have never seen Sir Roderick,” said Terese. 

“ Roger is not at all like him,”—with just a hint of readiness to 
defend Roger from any possible accusation of such unfortunate resem- 
blance. “ Roger i is very much nicer, though he is not exactly proper 
either. He is rough, and passionate, and not polite ; but I like him. I 
have always liked him, ever since we were children together.” 

She wandered on, in this careless, amiable fashion, for nearly an hour, 
revealing all sorts of state secrets without a shade of hesitation, and 
looking so simply majestic and beautiful all the time, despite her almost 
childish inconsequence, that Terese found it impossible not to feel a 
negative liking for her. She talked about “the parsonage,” and “ Bar- 
bara,” and “ papa,” and “the children,” and, more than all the rest, of 
“ Roger,” seemingly quite unconscious that she had given no hint of her 
name and did not know her companion’s. “ But it will come out in 
the end,” was Terese’s inward comment, as she listened. 

She had walked over to see Roger about her horse,—one he himself 
had given her, some time ago, she said. 

“T want him to come and look at her foot : something is wrong with 
it. And I dare say he will be a little cross about it. He always is 
when anything is the matter with her. He scolds, and says it is my 
fault, because I don’t take care of her. I wish he would come.” 

But he did not come, and at last she could wait no longer: Barbara 
would be angry if she kept dinner waiting, or, worse still, would not 
let dinner wait at all, and then everything would be cold. So she got 
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up, and made search for her hat, which was at last discovered under a 
side-table, and which, being a picturesque, unconventional affair, turned 
up at one side with a red rose, proved very becoming indeed. 

“You will tell Roger about Kitty?” she said to Terese. ‘“ Please 
do! It is her left hind-foot. And you will come to see us, won’t you? 
The parsonage is old and tumble-down, but it is not as dreary as the 
Court. I always think the sun is warmer there; and there are such 
nice corners to lounge in. , Barbara says I am always lounging in the 
sun, like an Italian beggar. I have always thought,” with a sweet- 
tempered smile, “that I should like to have been an Italian beggar. 
Good-afternoon.” 

But before the door had fairly closed upon her she opened it again, 
and looked in, gracious, unruffled, and inconsistently statuesque as ever. 

“Ah!” she said. “TI forget to tell you that 1 am Elizabeth Dy- 
sart.” And forthwith took her departure. 

Terese was attracted to the window to watch Miss Dysart out of 
sight, and very soon saw her taking a short cut across the park, the long 
folds of her white dress trailing over the grass as if stains were impos- 
sible or indifferent affairs, the setting sun shining on the bright, loose, 
untidy hair, the faint breeze causing her wide open sleeves to flutter 
softly in a wing-like fashion. 

“She might be a stray goddess,” said Terese ; “ but surely she can- 
not be going far in that dress, unless, perhaps, the villagers are accus- 
tomed to the sight of young women who look as if they had just left 

estals. Perhaps she will meet ‘Roger’ and tell him about Kitty’s 
eft hind-foot herself.” 

When Roger returned, however, it appeared that she had not met 
him. He came into the room looking tired and out of temper, and his 
first glance about him showed him the big chair pushed out of its place, 
and on the floor near it a few pink petals, ak had fallen from the 
goddess’s belt. 

= Some one has been here,” he said, a little sharply. “Who was 
it? , : 
Terese looked up from her work, with the ghost of a smile. 
“Your cousin,” she answered, “ Miss Elizabeth Dysart.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


“Miss ELIZABETH Dysart——” began Terese, as she sat with 
Lady Dysart, that evening. 

Her ladyship interposed with a slight lifting of her dark brows. 

“ Elizabeth ?” she said. ‘“ When did you see Elizabeth ?” 

“This afternoon,” Terese answered. “Is it possible that you were 
not told ?” 

“Quite possible,” returned my lady, dryly. ‘“ Nobody stands on 
ceremony with Elizabeth. It is not her way to demand much atten- 
tion. She comes and goes as the whim seizes her; and she certainly 
does not come to see me. It is always Roger she wants.” 
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“She wanted Mr. Dysart, this afternoon,” said Terese. 

“She is not a bashful young lady,” said Lady Dysart. “She is as 
candid in her exhibition of sentiment for Roger as if she was six in- 
stead of twenty. She wanders about after him with the most amiable 
calmness. Sometimes I almost like her for it, and sometimes I lose 
patience.” 

Naturally, Miss Defarge was conscious of some slight curiosity as 
to what order of sentiment this was which Miss Elizabeth Dysart 
cherished for her cousin. It had seemed to her a very innocent and 
matter-of-fact one. 

“ But what a beautiful creature she is !”’ she remarked, aloud. 

“ Beautiful !” echoed Lady Dysart. “She is more than beautiful. 
She is a wonder of good looks; and she either knows or cares nothing 
about them. She is beautiful because she cannot help it; and, some- 
how, she is always picturesque, in untidy fashion. That white merino, 
for instance——” 

“She wore it this afternoon,” said Terese. 

“Of course she did. Roger once admired it, in his unceremonious 
style, and she has worn it as often as possible ever since. And what a 
rag it would be upon any one else! It has been washed a score of 
times, but it falls about her in folds that are fairly classic; and, ab- 
surdly out of date as it is, one cannot complain of it. It is comfort- 
able, she says, and easy to put on, and so she will wear it as long as it 
will hold together, or until Roger tells her it is getting too yellow. 

“The Dysarts are all poor,” continued my lady. “The Reverend 
Eustace had made a love-match, and then, having struggled against 
fate for a dozen years, had lost his beautiful, incapable wife, who had 
left him six children, She was like Elizabeth, and for that reason 
Eustace is secretly fonder of Elizabeth than of the rest. He likes to 
see her lounging in his study when he is writing his sermons. As to 
Barbara—but you will know Barbara soon enough. I have no doubt 
she will call upon you to-morrow, to see if you are orthodox.” 

And, surely enough, the elder Miss Dysart presented herself the 
next day. She was as unlike her sister as was possible. Terese De- 
farge found her rather like a brown sparrow. Her eyes were brown, 
her hair was brown, and she was trimly attired in brown from head to 
foot. She carried a neat note-book and a choice assortment of tracts, 
and evidently regarded Terese only in the light of so much possible 
parochial assistance. ; 

“From a speech I heard Elizabeth make, I was led to hope we 
should have something in common,” she said. “She told me you were 
fond of work.” ’ 

And then she displayed the note-book, which was full of memo- 
randa of visits to be made and tracts to be delivered. ‘Take Forbes 
to task about his idleness,” Terese saw at the head of one page. “ Read 
portions of Job to Mrs. Feggs the next time she complains of her rheu- 
matism.” 

“If Elizabeth would help me,” she said, “we might accomplish a 
great deal; but upon that point she is obstinate; and I will say that 
Elizabeth is not often obstinate. Indolence is her besetting sin, how- 
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ever, and the consequence is that the children are left to run wild. She 
is too lazy to attend to them; and I have not the time to do it. The 
parish cannot be neglected altogether.” : 

“ You are speaking of your father’s children?” Terese hinted. 

“Yes,”——producing a lead-pencil. ‘There are six of us, and the 
four younger ones are the trial of my life,—no regularity, you know, 
no sense of order; and Elizabeth, who might do almost anything with 
them,—they are so unaccountably fond of her,—spends half the sum- 
mer days in lying on the grass and telling them fairy-tales. But may 
I put you down a list of calls to make?” 

She was doomed to disappointment, however. Terese shook her 
head. She did not feel herself equal to Forbes and Mrs. Feggs just 

et. 

“T am afraid I should not select the right Lary of Job,” she 
said, smiling at Miss Dysart from under her eyelashes. “ And I find 
there is a great deal to be done at the Court itself. You must excuse 
me for the present.” : 

Her call ended, Barbara Dysart carried her memorandum-book 
away, with a slight sense of discomfiture. This was something worse 
than Elizabeth, she said to herself. Elizabeth was simply incapable, 
but this Miss Defarge, with her air of decision, would certainly have 
been a match for all sorts of parochial difficulties. Even Forbes must 
have stood before her in a respectful mood,—even Forbes, who was an 
idle vagabond of democratic tendencies and prone to unpleasant frank- 
ness of speech and manner. 

Of the young man Roger, Terese saw very little. He seemed to 
live a curious, aimless, vagabond life, going out and coming in at what- 
ever hours he chose, and making his dogs and horses his sole com- 
panions. If he had others they never presented themselves at the 
Court. For the rest, he was usually silent, indifferent, and gloomy. 
Scarcely an addition to any circle, thought Terese, a little scornfully. 
In fact, he was something of a trial to her. He was the first of his 
species she had encountered, and when—as was not unfrequently the 
case—she found his eyes fixed upon her, the unceremonious candor of 
their stare more than half angered her. 

“Why don’t you go and see Elizabeth Dysart?” he broke out upon 
her, sharply, one evening. “ What right have you to sit stitching in 
the house and giving yourself no rest? I detest to see a woman sew.” 

‘“‘That is unfortunate,” returned Terese. In fact, one of her first 
moves towards reform had been to attack her pupils’ wardrobes boldly, 
and this labor she had been quick enough ‘to observe, before this occa- 
sion, was regarded by the masculine looker-on with no small disfavor. 

“You have no right to do that,” he said, pointing to the work- 
basket at her side. 

She merely shrugged her shoulders, prettily. 

“Tt is no business of yours,”—becoming irritated and brusque. 

Then, to his companion’s surprise, he began to stride to and fro 
across the floor, angrily. 

“We are a disgrace to our name,” he said. “We are always im- 
posing on somebody, or cheating somebody, or lying to somebody. No- 
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body is safe who comes within our walls. Don’t the very tradespeople 
know us? Have we spared the poorest of them? Whom can we look 
in the face fairly ?” 

But there he stopped, just as suddenly as he had begun. 

“What.a fool Iam!” he said. ‘“ What can you know about it—or 
care? But go to the parsonage, to see Elizabeth Dysart. She told me 
to ask you.” And immediately he marched out of the room, still 
flushed and fierce. 

Terese found herself flushing, also, a little. 

“He sees and feels, does he?” she said. ‘“ Well, it is a miserable 
state of affairs, that is true.” 

She went to the parsonage that afternoon, and, on her way from the 
gate to the house, was checked by the sound of voices, which drew her 
attention to a shady corner of the garden and showed her that she had 
no need to go farther. Elizabeth Dysart was lying upon the grass, with 
four children lounging around her, in eccentric but easy attitudes ; and 
the first sentences Terese heard were these : 

“Tf you fan me in that excitable fashion, Lucy, I shall certainly be 
obliged to stop the story. It makes me warm to look at you, and I 
cannot allow myself to be made warm But immediately the 
Princess Graziella spoke to the ogre, and said Ah?!” breaking 
off, as she caught sight of Terese, “there is Miss Defarge.” 

The four children all scrambled to their feet at once, and stared with 
four pairs of great eyes, very like Elizabeth’s, and Elizabeth herself rose 
slowly, and stood up among the roses, smiling. 

“ Roger,” she said, with comfortable composure, “ Roger told me 
he would ask you to come.” 

She seemed beautifully unconscious of any irregularity or uncere- 
moniousness in the proceedings, as she re-seated herself on the grass, in 
evident expectation that Terese would follow her example. 

“Stand near Miss Defarge and fan her, Lucy,” she said to the tallest 
child, adding to her visitor, “ Lucy is the best fanner among them, 
when she does her best, and it is her turn, this:afternoon.” 

“ Her turn !” echoed Terese. 

“Yes,”—nodding. “They take it in turns to fan me; and I pay 
them in stories and cake. We are all fond of cake, you see, and J am 
the only one who dare take it without asking.” 

Actually, Terese Defarge found herself at a loss for something to 
say. For a few minutes, she could only remain passive under the fan- 
ning, and feel herself filled with wonder as to what would come next. 

She had not long to wait. It was Roger who came next, throwing 
the gate open with a great swing, and striding across the grass towards 
them, with the air of a visitor who knew where to find them and was 
not at all used to standing upon ceremony. 

Perhaps he had scarcely expected to see Terese there so soon. At 
all events, he colored a little as he touched his hat and flung himself 
down at Elizabeth’s feet. 

“So you found your way here?” he said. 

“Tt was not a difficult matter,” Terese answered. 

Unconsciously, she began almost to stare at the two, as they sat 
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there, he resting upon his elbow, and Elizabeth looking down at him 
with a lazy, affectionate smile. 

“Ts he in love with her,” Terese was asking herself, “or is she in 
love with him, or is it possible that each is in love with the other? I 
should not'think so; and yet-——” 

And there her speculations stopped, because it was not easy to carry 
them further. Truly, it was rather a curious state of affairs. If there 
was any love-making, it was certainly the goddéss who made it, and it 
was made in the most innocent of unromantic fashions. She unfurled a 
large fan, and fanned Roger with delicious regularity and gentleness. 
She bore two reproaches on the subject of Kitty’s left hind-foot with 

nitent submission. She even went to the house, and brought back to 

im iced water, when he ungratefully complained of the heat, pouring 
it out, and standing before him, with a placidly sweet servility, won- 
drous to Terese Defarge, at least. 

In fact, Miss Defarge grew somewhat impatient, but her impatience 
was rather against Roger Dysart than against Elizabeth. Her high 
spirit roused itself against his cool readiness to be served. She looked 
on in silent scorn, and when she rose to take her departure her tall, 
slight, black figure seemed to have drawn its swaying height to such an 
increase of tallness that Roger Dysart’s eye fell upon her in secret dis- 
satisfaction and curiosity. 

She had scarcely expected he would accompany her, but he did, 
rising almost immediately, and bestowing upon Elizabeth a cavalierly 
curt farewell. 

“T shall be over again to-morrow, to look at Kitty’s foot,” he said ; 
“and if that confounded fellow hasn’t attended to her, I’ll break his 
neck.” Having made which gentlemanly observation, he strode up to 
Terese, and walked by her side. 

For some time Miss Defarge remained silent. It was Roger who 
found himself obliged to speak first. 

P " Well,” he said, with sardonic brusqueness, “what do you think 
of us?’ 

To tell the truth, her mode of reply. rather startled and took him 
aback. She suddenly stopped short, and looked him full in the face. 

“Do you always conduct yourself towards Miss Elizabeth Dysart 
as you have done this afternoon?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he answered. “I suppose I do.” 

“Oh !” was her brief, ejaculatory comment; and she turned round 
and walked on. 

He kept pace with her, cutting at the heads of the with the 
light switch he held in his hand. Presently he spoke, in Lady Dysart’s 
own words, 

“We don’t stand on ceremony with Elizabeth,” he said. 

“That is very plain,” returned Terese. 

“Why should we?” he proceeded. “She does not care. She 
would not understand it if we did. If I were ceremonious and polite, 
she would think I was angry with her.” 

Terese said nothing. 

“Don’t make a mistake,” he said, working himself up into his usual 
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fiery humor. “TI am not so blind as not to see that she is worth a 
dozen more exacting women. Don’t suppose that I am an idiot. She 
is the best and truest friend I have ever had,—she is the only friend I 
have ever had,—Elizabeth Dysart.” 

“ Lady Dysart is your friend,” said Terese. 

“Well, perhaps; but not as Elizabeth is. She has cared for me 
ever since she was a baby.. She began to fetch and carry for me when 
she was three years old, and she did it because she was sweet-tempered 
enough to like to do it. She is faithful and innocent. I like women 
who are faithful and innocent.” 

Again Terese said nothing, and so he went on: 

“There are things she has done which I cannot forget. When my 
devil of a father used to beat and half-starve me, as was a pleasant 
habit of his, she was my only consolation. She used to wait among 
the trees in the park, with the food she had saved, until I came to her 
to rave out my rage and tire myself out. And once, when Sir Roder- 
ick beat me with his hunting-whip, she ran in between us, and stood 
with her arms around my neck, until he was obliged to stop,—not be- 
cause she was a child and a girl, but because she was not one of his own 
chattels. She got one cut, too, the mark of which she bore for many a 
day. I hope,” uttering the words through his teeth, “to pay Sir Rod- 
erick for that yet.” 

Then he suddenly lapsed into silence, and the rest of their walk was 
accomplished without the exchange of a word. 

When they entered the house, however, he found something to say. 

He stopped short in the hall, and, putting his hand in his pocket, pro- 
duced a letter. 
7 That is yours,” he said. “TI forgot to give it to you this morn- 
Terese took it, with a little frown. It was inconsistent and ungrate- 
ful in her, and she could not have told why she did it, but she did frown. 
And yet she knew as well what she should find inside the envelope as 
if she had already opened it and read the first words,—words which she 
always found opening such epistles : 

“My dearest and most precious Terese.” 


ing 


CHAPTER V. 


“JT REALLY think,” wrote Terese, a few days later, in answer to 
this letter, “that, however slow the process may at present appear, I 
shall in the end accomplish something. The two or three wretchedly 
incapable and utterly dishonest servants who are on the place are be- 
ginning to hate me, and I am encouraged by the fact. fn time they 


will be afraid of me,—that is, if I give them time; but I hope that I 
shall not be obliged todo so. I have faced the lion in his den, or 
rather the lioness in hers, which figure represents a certain wicked, 
slippery, good-looking housekeeper who carries Lady Dysart’s keys and 
robs her upon every occasion. I suppose there is, as I have said before, 
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no real reason why I should interfere ; but, somehow, the state of affairs 
rouses me, and then I have nothing else todo. I believe, also, that I 
have a kind of diplomatic business talent. I think I like to economize 
and manage things, and I have a faculty for doing so. That is the 
French phase of my character. ‘My aunt, Mademoiselle Ducloux, used 
to admire it in me. The fact is, I admire it in myself; I pride myself 
upon it. I see at Dysart Court a riotous kind of penury, in which 
everything lies waste and goes to ruin, and then I see resources, and I 
can’t help feeling meddlesome, as if I must do something. I have be- 
gun by trying to rouse Lady Dysart, and I have succeeded so far as to 
cause her to invest me with unlimited power over keys and cupboards. 
The bearding of the lioness was not pleasant. She was so furious that 
I thought, once or twice, she would have eaten me if she had dared. It’ 
is my intention to remove her as soon as possible, As to the children, 
I have reached a climax with them, and do not think I shall have an 
more trouble. Yesterday occurred my battle royal with Master Hu h 
Dysart, and it is my opinion—yes, I really think—that, upon the 
whole, I came off victor. He is a young savage, this Master Hugh 
Dysart, and from the first he has continually done all he dared to defy 
and annoy me. But yesterday the crisis arrived. He brought into the 
school-room a dog I hate (and secretly stand in fear of), a big, fierce- 
looking creature, belonging to Sir Roderick, and he also brought a whip 
with which he teased it. I ordered the dog out, and told him to bring 
the whip to me. He told the dog to remain, and refused to bring me 
the whip. I am afraid of the dog, as I tell you, but my temper was 
stronger than my fear, so I went to the animal and took it boldly by its" 
collar and led it out myself. Then I returned to my seat, and com- 
manded my young Sir Roderick to come to me, as I had done before. 
The two girls dropped their books, and sat and stared at me. I really 
believe there was something in my face which frightened them. For 
fully two minutes the boy sat in his seat, laughing at me a horridly 
wicked laugh, and then a sudden passion of fury seemed to seize upon 
him. He sprang up and ran towards me, all at once, and before I could 
touch him his whip had struck me across my face. 

“You cannot imagine, unless you have once received such a blow, 
what its effect was upon me. It is already agreed between us that my 
temper is not a cold one, and between the sting and the humiliation, and 
my perfect conviction that my time had come, I will confess that it got 
the better of me. In two seconds I-had wrenched the whip from the 
little animal’s hand, and held him with all my strength, and then I beat 
him—and beat him—and beat him! I beat him until I felt that even 
the amiable Sir Roderick might have considered that I had distinguished 
myself; after which maken? flung him upon the floor, broke the whip 
into half a dozen pieces, and threw it at him where he lay. 

“ But, really, it is scarcely fair to fill your letter with such agreeable 
items. Suppose, as a more pleasant subject, we turn to Major Pon- 
sonby, etc., etc.” 

The little episode above related had indeed been an exciting one,. 
and its result was by no means a bad one. Master Hugh Dysart had 
learned a lesson, and his governess profited by his acquisition of knowl- 
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edge. He was conquered for the first time. He had been in the habit 
of laughing to scorn the meek spinsters and timorous widows who had 
heretofore vainly endeavored to guide the reins of government ; but here 
was a combatant who, insignificant as he had thought her, had wrists of 
steel, and a feminine fire of temper as fierce, when roused, as that of his 
sole subjugator, Sir Roderick. 

Miss Defarge presented herself at dinner, that day, with a red mark 
showing itself across her clear, dark cheek, and when she caught Roger 
Dysart looking at it she felt that she could well afford the delicious, 
melting smile she straightway bestowed upon him. 

“T have had a little trouble in the school-room,” she said to him, 
after the meal was over. 

The blood leaped to his face, as she knew it would. 

“Tf that young devil ” he broke forth. 

‘“ Ah,” she said, “ you have no need to be angry. Iam not; and it 
is all over comfortably enough. I shall have no more trouble with 





“Master Hugh Dysart, I think. From to-day he will begin to under- 


stand.” 

But Roger was furious. 

“You are not strong enough to have given him the thrashing he 
deserves,” he said. ; 

She looked up at him, laughing and nodding, with that significant 
little flash darting from under her lashes. 

“Am I not?” she answered. “TI think I have been; and, at any 


rate, it is all over.” 


It was all over, and, as she had prophesied, she had no further 
trouble. The boy was obedient, if sullen, and it was evident that in 
secret he felt something akin to respect for her. She often found him 
watching her furtively, and after a week or so of perfect indifference of 
manner she changed her tactics. She occasionally vouchsafed him some 
trifling extra attention, and at last went so far as to give him suddenly 
such a smile as she now and then bestowed upon very much older peo- 
ple. The young savage stared at her for a second or so, and then was 
affected as the older ones were: he relented, and stared harder than 
ever, but with a new element of appreciation in his stare. He was a 
bold youngster, and a thorough Dysart, and consequently, even at eight 
years, feminine fascinations, incomprehensible though they appeared, 
were not wholly lost upon him. 

That evening, after tea, Terese returned to the school-room. She 
had letters to write, and, having written them, she went and seated her- 
self at a large oriel window which looked out upon the fast-darkening 

ark, She was in a somewhat fanciful humor, and wished to be alone, 
but before she had occupied her place very long she became conscious of 
a presence near. She glanced round impatiently, and saw her pupil 
standing a few paces from her, his back against the wall, both his hands 
in his pockets, his black eyes fixed upon her, his evil, handsome, boy- 


face altogether suggestive of something a trifle uncanny. 

For a minute or so he merely stared cavalierly as before, but at 
length he condescended a remark : 

“Can you ride?” 
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“No,” answered Terese, nonchalantly. 

Another cool stare, and then— 

“ Are you afraid ?” 

“No.” 

He edged a little nearer, with a new and condescending expression 
of interest : 

“ Would you like to try ?” 

“Why do you ask ?” said Terese. 

“ Because you would like it, and,” as coolly as ever, “I could teach 
ou.” ; L 
“Do you think you could ?” asked Terese, quite as coolly. 

“Yes; and there is a horse that belongs to me in the stable. It’s 
too gentle”—with some scorn—“ for anything but a woman to ride. 
Will you try it?” 

Terese looked at him somewhat curiously. 

“Yes,” she said, at last. 

“When ?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“Very well.” And, after another pause and another stare, he 
disappeared. 

The next morning, in passing through the hall, Roger Dysart met 
Terese coming in, evidently from a ride. She held a whip in her hand, 
and wore a habit which she had borrowed from Lady Dysart, who had 
not mounted a horse for years. 

‘“‘ Where have you been ?” he demanded. 

“T have been taking a lesson in riding.” 

He glanced through the door-way, and saw Hugh disappearing 
down the avenue at a tearing pace, possibly finding it a relief from the 
monotony of a tamer one. 

“What?” he exclaimed. “That imp! Do you want your neck 
broken? Why not let me teach you, if you care to learn?” 

“You did not offer to do it, and he did,” she replied, in some secret - 
triumph. 

- te you are inclined to trust yourself to a baby——~” —with rough 
resentment. 

“He is not a baby,” she answered. “ And I wish I had as firm a 
seat. He is afraid of nothing. On the whole, I like it; and the fact 
is, I begin to like him.” And she went up-stairs, laughing. 

Before many weeks had passed, her b nik hileal taciturn youn: 
barbarian followed her everywhere. Tact had suggested to her that she 
should accept his advances and humor his whim, and the doing so had 
been a master-stroke. In a silent and non-effusive fashion, he attached 
himself to her and made himself her attendant and servitor. His man- 
ners were by no means of the best, but at least he showed a disposition 
to make himself useful whenever the opportunity presented itself. He 
even followed her to the rectory, thereby creating great consternation 
among the inhabitants of that tranquil and indolent retreat. 

“Ts it Hugh you have with you?” said Elizabeth, opening her 
lovely eyes in horror. ‘“ What are you going to do with him? Do 
you know he will set the whole place by the ears, and terrify the chil- 
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dren to death? He once broke Lucy’s arm, and he half killed Nina 
by riding over her with his pony.’ 

“ Nevertheless,” said Terese, “I think you can trust him not to do 
so now.” 

“Then,” said Elizabeth, “it must be true, as Roger says, that you 
have worked miracles.” 

And the miracles did not end here. The restless French blood in 
Terese Defarge’s veins impelled her to deeds more daring still. In 
three months she had worked wonders in the household, and this also 
almost imperceptibly. 

“Do what, you like,—anything you like,—all you like,’ Lady 
Dysart had said, when she went to her, at the outset of her reforms. 
“Tf you think you can improve the state of affairs,”—with a shrug of 
her shoulders,—“ pray do so.’ 

Even though she felt some secret admiration and respect for the 
girl, she had not the slightest faith in her ability to do battle with the 
difficulties which surrounded her on every side,—the obstacles of pov- 
erty and extravagance, sloth and dishonesty. 

“You will find Sir Roderick’s servants more difficult to manage 
than his children,” she remarked, “ You cannot beat them, you know. 
For my part, if I was sufficiently interested to try to manage them,— 
which I am not,—I should be afraid to attempt it.” 

“When I cannot manage them, I shall discharge them,” returned 
Terese. 

Her ladyship raised her eyebrows, and half laughed. 

“ They consider themselves Sir Roderick’s private property.” 

“Then,” answered Terese, smiling also, “ ef must account for them 
to Sir Roderick, when he comes.’ 

“ As you please,” said my lady ; “but, being his wife, I should not 
care to attempt that, either. As you are not his wife, you may fare 
better than I should.” 

She was rather curious to see how Terese would conduct herself on 


, finding that she was beaten and must relinquish her projects, with an 


ignominious sense of having been worsted by such inferior and shallow 
combatants ; but as time went on she saw no sign of her having been 
beaten at all. One morning, however, Terese came into the parlor 
with an account-book in her hand, and a bunch of keys hanging from 
her waist. 

“T have sent the housekeeper away,” she said. . 

“ Lefton !” exclaimed Lady Dysart. “That was a bold stroke, 
indeed. May I ask how you paid her the arrears of her wages? To 
my certain knowledge, she has had nothing for a year.” 

“TI had some money of my own,” said Terese, indifferently, “and 
I shall save it out of the household expenses in a month, holding the 
management in my own hands,” 

“Then you are going to manage the house and the children too? 
That is energetic and generous, but I think you will tire of it.” 

Terese shook her keys, knitting her forehead reflectively. 

“Not yet,” she replied. “I am interested. It is like playing a 
difficult, close kind of game.” 
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As she went out of the room, Lady Dysart stopped her for a mo- 
ment. ; 

“T have, however, one remark to make,” she said. “TI should not 
advise you to pay Sir Roderick’s bills, as a rule, or to let him know 
that you have ever done it. You would not find it remunerative.” 

In saying that she was interested, and that the undertaking was 
like playing a close kind of game; Terese had spoken truly. She had 
never confronted so much of difficulty before, and it interested and 
spurred her. She was a clever economist, and here was need for econ- 
omy ; she had a quick eye, and wonderful genius for controlling people. 
She kept her accounts strictly, and made a study of her resources. In 
three weeks she knew more of Dysart and its possibilities than Lady 
Dysart had learned during the whole of her married life. So, at last, 
after thinking the matter over, she matured mentally two or three very 
creditable plans, and carried them to no less a person than Roger. 

“Why cannot you take charge of Dysart?” she said, with cool 
boldness. 

‘“‘T?” he answered, sneering bitterly. ‘Do you want a new house- 
keeper ?” 

He had behaved himself rather badly about her assumption of un- 
paid labor, and they had accordingly not been on very good terms. 
His rebellion against fortune unfortunately took the form of general 
impoliteness and savagely brusque speech. He had even been rude to 
Lady Dysart, and, to his credit be it spoken, it was his habit to behave 
well enough towards her, 

“No,” she returned, in too business-like a mood to lose her temper. 
“The one I employ at present pleases me well enough. I mean the 
estate. There is no reason why you should not.” 

“No reason?” he burst out, tempestuously. “Do you know what 
you are talking about ?” . 

“In the abstract,”—with perfect gravity. ‘I know that there are 
such people as tenants, and that they are either good or bad, and I hear 
continually that yours are bad, and that they are spoiling your land.” 

“Did you ever. hear that better farmers refuse to rent their farms 
from such a landlord as Sir Roderick ?” 

“T have heard that, too. It seems very easy”—dryly and indis- 
creetly—“ to lay all the blame upon Sir Roderick.” 

“Do you think I am to blame? Is it my fault that we are a dis- 
graced, beggarly lot ?”—fiery at once. 

“It is not you who should say that,” said Terese. “You are too 
young, and have too much of life before you. And if another person 
said it, you would not stand passive.” 

She gave him the outline of the plans she had pleased herself by 
forming, and, bold though they were under the circumstances, there 
was a practical element and an air of probability about them. At 
least, Roger Dysart listened, and found Fis bitter lassitude stirred to 
some extent. ; 

“We are going to be reformed,” he said, grimly, to Elizabeth that 
afternoon, as he lay upon the grass at her feet. “A little leaven will 
leaven the whole lump.” 

VoL. XXXVIII.—52 
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“ Reform !” said Elizabeth, shamelessly candid. ‘That reminds 
me of Barbara. And if there is one thing I hate, it is reform. Re- 
form always means that you must give up something comfortable, or 
do something uncomfortable. Which is it in this case ?” 

He related the story of Terese Defarge’s late movements, and ended, 
it is to be regretted, with something between a half-groan and a mut- 
tered oath. It was, however, one of his privileges to swear before 
Elizabeth,—as he smoked in her presence, and was not restrained by it 
from flying into a rage. 

“She is right enough,” he said. “ And a fellow cannot help liking 
her courage.” * 

“Do you. like it?” asked Elizabeth. 

6“ Yes.” 

She heaved a rather long sigh, but not a sigh by any means indica- 
tive of distress of mind. 

“So do I,” she said. “TI like to sit still and watch her do 
things. Just imagine her having the courage to discharge servants and 
add up bills. If she lived in France, Roger, and belonged to the 
lower orders, and had that kind of spirit, she would be a Communist.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


“ Wuar is it,” said Lady Dysart to Terese, during the next week,— 
“what is it that Roger is doing ?” 

Terese glanced up from her account-book, which she was examining. 
It would have been impossible for her to help seeing that new events 
had been occurring, and yet she scarcely a to make it patent that 
she had observed them. Bo she merely smiled, and said, in a speculative 
tone,— , 

“Doing? Mr. Dysart?” 

“Some new whim has seized him,” said Lady Dysart,—“ which 
rather surprises me, as it is not his way to be whimsical. He leaves his 
dogs and guns at home when he goes out, and yesterday he was looking 
over the books which ought to belong to a steward, but do not.” 

“Perhaps,” answered Terese, “ i has found out that they need 
looking over.” 

Her ladyship laughed, a little maliciously. - 

“Do you know what condition they are in?” she asked. 

“T can only guess.” 

“They are Sir Roderick’s books,” my lady proceeded, “and he has 
kept them—or not kept them—after a fashion of his own. There has 
been no steward of Dysart for ten years.” 

“Then,” said Terese, “it is time that some one should undertake 
the office.” : 

“What !” returned Lady Dysart; “to save money, that Sir Rod- 
erick may spend it? That is what it would end in.” 

“Tf I were a man,” said Terese, “that would not be reason suffi- 
cient to cause me to allow my heritage to go to ruin.” 
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“True,” said her ladyship, somewhat coldly. “It is his heritage, 
after all.” 

This evening, after tea, Miss Defarge found something to be done 
in the pantry, and, with her customary directness, she put on a grave- 
looking white apron and took the work into her own hands. The task 
was not heavy,—nothing more weighty than the examination and ar- 
ranging of various jars of conserves and condiments which had ema- 
nated from her own genius,—but Roger Dysart, who came in late, finding 
her busy among them, stopped at the open door with a rebellious air. 

“‘ Why are you doing that?” he demanded. 

She drew a step ear ainsg —_ the shelves, and put her hands into 
the imposing ets of her apron. 

“ For re answered. “In the first place, it is neces- 
sary that it should be done, and no one else will do it so well; and, in 
the second, because I like to do it. Possibly I ought to put that reason 
first, instead of last.” 

“Tt is a servant’s work,” he persisted. 

“Yes,” she assented, “ but you see I choose to make it mine. I am 
not proud.” 

There was a momentary pause, in which she looked at her jars seri- 
ously, and then he spoke in a voice and manner entirely new to her. 

“ You know that it is galling to me,” he said. 

It was the newness of tone and manner which made her turn round 
to look at him. And, having done so, she found a novel change in his 
expression, too. He leaned a little against the lintel of the door, and 
looked down at her, his face slightly flushed, and his eyes having in 
their depths a certain excitement which he seemed to be struggling 
against. 

me You have no right to force me to feel humiliation,” he said. “TI 
have been trying to please you.” 

In her amazement at this unexpected suggestion of the possible 
approach of an unexpected crisis, she said nothing. 

“IT may as well admit it,” he added, no more ceremoniously than 
ever, and with no better a grace. “My reason for doing the work I 
have been doing was, at the outset, the weak one that you advised me 
to do it.” 

“That,” said Terese, “ was a reason weak enough.” 

“Oh, I admit that, too,” he replied. 

With her hands thrust very deep into her apron-pockets, and her 
figure very erect, Terese stood and met his glance unflinchingly. It had 
always, through the whole course of a rather large and varied experience, 
been her habit to carry herself unflinchingly in any trying or threatening 
situation, and so she carried herself now. ; 

“ But I should like to know something about your progress never- 
theless,” she remarked, “if you don’t mind telling me.’ 

“ Why should I mind telling you? There is very little to tell that 
you do not know. Everything is in disorder, every tenant is dissatisfied. 
There are difficulties where I had not thought of meeting them, and I 
see small chance of overcoming the greater part of them.’ 

“ But you will not give it up?” said Terese, quickly. 
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“No,” he answered. 

“You will become interested,” she said, “in spite of yourself.” 

“Tf I do not, I shall not give it a 

“T should not, if I were in your place,” she answered. 

Her interest in her own undertakings increased day by day. Among 
the vagabond visitors in the servants’ hall she spread consternation. 
They were no longer left to their own devices, and allowed to perform 
their several duties or neglect them, as-they chose. Miss Defarge 
looked after them sharply, and delinquents trembled before her expres- 
sive eye. Not one of them could have explained the character of the 
emotions she inspired them with, and yet they were continually controlled 
by them. She iemtonl their peccadilloes, and put down their tenden- 
cies to covert impertinence. The appearance of the tall figure, with the 
large-pocketed apron fastened about the straight, slender waist, was a 
signal for a general humility of demeanor and a scattering of loiterers. 
Some extra labor was performed every day. The table-linen was darned 
and kept in order; rooms long closed and deserted were thrown open 
to the light of day ; the rust disappeared from the armor, the dust from 
the carvings of cabinets, chairs, and balustrades; the library was no 
longer a musty prison for mould and cobwebs; the drawing-room was 
no longer a tarnished trap for moths. Energy accomplished almost as 
much as money might have done. By the time winter set in, the inside 
of the house, at least, was as far renovated as was possible under the 
circumstances, and the log fires lighted in the huge old fireplace blazed 
with a suggestion of cheerfulness the place had not seen for twenty years. 
From regarding Terese with stolid awe and indifferent amazement, her 
pupils developed more amiable sentiments. It was evident that they 
admired her, and considered her in a measure worthy of their obedience. 

“ We always hated the other women,” said Hugh. “ We don’t hate 

ou.” 

Privately, Terese prided herself upon their docility. Perhaps her 

test vanity was a love of conquest; but she always desired that her 
ae gc should be of an original order. She began to devote herself 
to the development of the trio, with quite a fine energy. When he 
spent his evenings at home, Roger generally found her reading aloud, 
or delivering spirited little lectures conducive to general improvement, 
to which harangues even Lady Dysart listened with some slight sem- 
blance of interest. The Court had never before settled itself into the 
aspect of home-like comfort it began by this time fo wear. In fact, it 
actually attracted Elizabeth, who fell into the habit of paying more 
frequent and longer visits, appearing at various inconvenient hours, with 
the four children at her heels. 

“They will come,” she explained. “They say your stories are 
better than mine, and you never tell the same one twice, which I do. 
Basely ungrateful little animals children are, and they are always ex- 
pecting you to exert yourself.” 

She never ceased to admire and wonder at the genius and ene: 
displayed in Terese’s handiwork. As the cold weather approached, she 
exchanged the white merino (which, it must be confessed, had become 
rather frayed) for a resplendent, but much more worn, velvet of dark 
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violet, equally absurd, and equally becoming to her statuesque charms ; 
and, lounging in a large chair, with the purple folds of this regal robe 
lying about her feet, she continually me 3 such a picture of herself as 
was positively inspiring. 

“You are a genius, you know,” she would say to Terese, “or you 
never could have accomplished such wonders. You have actually re- 
covered these chairs, and mended some of them—with glue.” (As if 
this was the crowning marvel, the application of glue being a task re- 

uiring superhuman effort.) .“ They do not totter at all when one sits 
} on them; and before you came, it really seemed like tempting 
Providence to sit down anywhere at Dysart. And as to the children— 
well, one wouldn’t know them. They are positively civilized.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


THERE was a change also in Roger Dysart. At this time, Terese 
to notice it in secret. They saw but little of him, however, 
through the short winter days. Only, when he made his appearance 
among them, he seemed in a new mood. His manner was preoccupied 
and feverish by turns; he spent hours over the steward’s book and cer- 
tain business-like blue papers; he even grew thinner, and lost a tinge 
of the color which had before shown itself” under his sunburnt fairness. 
Terese shrewdly conjectured that her prophecy had come true,—that his 
undertaking had fascinated him at last, and that from indifference he 
had run into another extreme. 

In the rides she stil] took with Hugh, she made occasional discover- 
ies. There were new tenants upon some of the land, and on other 
portions of it the old tenants seemed to have bestirred themselves in an 
entirely new manner,—some of them grumblingly, a few with remark- 
ably good cheer. 

“Mr. Roger,” she heard, “had taken a new turn, and had all at 
once begun to look sharp after them. He was working things round, 
and trying to make both ends meet ; and a pretty stiffish bit of business 
he had of it; but he was sharper than any of them had thought for.” 

Then it was that, for the first time, Terese began to soften a little 
towards him. She did not find him, in these days, so objectionably big, 
nor so stupid ; and she was not as severe as heretofore upon his derelic- 
tions from the path of good manners. She had been wont to be fastid- 
ious, and to resent bitterly in her acquaintances any tendency to ill- 
fitting clothes, or gloveless hands, or brusque 7 ; she had upon 
occasion even gone so far as to hate a man for a dress-coat with creases 
across the back ; but in Roger Dysart’s case she gradually slackened 
her taut rein of restriction. He was still a big, fair young man with 
the general behavior of a Goth or a Vandal, but she unconsciously 
Ss sgee to tolerate and feel a faint shade of sympathy and respect for 

im. ’ 

“How should he know any better,” she said, “after twenty-six 

years of Dysart Court ?” 
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On his part, professing to observe her but little, he observed her 
continually. He could not help it. In truth, they were always cross- 
ing each other’s paths. She had too much to do to remain very long in 
one part of the house. So he met her at all sorts of unexpected times : 
on the stairs, going down to the servants’ hall, with the white apron 
tied around her waist, and the keys in her hand; in the long-neglected 
kitchen-gardens, which, with the help of a stout laborer who worked 
under her active direction, she was endeavoring to utilize; in the park, 
or on the moors, with the children following her; or at the parsonage 
with Elizabeth, who made no secret of the fact. that she preferred her 
society to that of any other mortal existing. ‘“ Because,” as she ex- 
plained, “she never requires me to be violently entertaining, or violently 
polite, and it is no trouble whatever to talk to her.” And possessing, . 
notwithstanding his lack of experience and his isolated life, a blunt 
tendency to observe, and a degree of success in observation, he made, as 
time went on, discoveries also, He saw that, despite her strong will and 
decision, she was not always wholly at ease. He had seen her irritated 
at times when there was no outward cause for irritation; he had seen 
her break off in those admirable and instructive harangues to the chil- 
dren, and frown when there was no outward cause for frowning ; he had 
seen her absent-minded ; and now and then he had seen her in undoubt- 
edly low spirits, as if indeed she bore something upon her mind whose 
ill effects even her practical and rather stern philosophy could not 
counteract altogether. In fact, Elizabeth herself had verified him in 
certain of his conjectures. 

“Tf it was possible for her to have done a thing of which she re- 
pented and which made her angry with herself,” she remarked, “T 
should say she had such a thing on her mind; but I should never 
think of accusing her of ever having been guilty of not knowing her 
own mind. That is her only fault, you know: she is so decided that it 
disturbs one. Good gracious!’—classically,—“to think of always 
having one’s mind made up!” 

She was so seriously disturbed by this view of the case that, in 
making one of her frequent visits to the Court, that afternoon, she 
wandered off into a dissertation upon the subject, with a bland directness 
which caused Terese Defarge some mental disturbance. 

They were sitting at opposite sides of the fire: Terese, a slight, 
dark, erect figure, in her high-backed, antique chair; Elizabeth, fair, 
ample, languorous, her worn-out imperial purple. falling beautifully 
about her, her golden coils generally suggestive of a lack of hair-pins, 
as usual: two creatures who could not have been better foils for each 
other, or more fitting representatives of utterly distinct types. 

“Were you ever,” said Elizabeth,—“ were you ever unable to make 
up your mind about anything, Terese ?” 

She asked the question with the perfectly unsuspecting serenity 
which characterized all her inquiries, however unprecedented their nature, 
and consequently she had not expected to see her companion color and 
look restive, which she did at once. 

“ About what kind of thing?” Terese asked. 

“Ah! the kind does not matter. Any kind would do as an example. 
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It was Roger who made me think of it, in the first place. We were . 
talking about you; and I said to him that I did not think it would be 
possible for you to waver or make a mistake about anything,—that your 
mind seemed always in the condition to be made up at once, and that, 
in fact, that was my only objection to you.” 

_ For a moment or so, Terese looked at the fire, and she did not look 
away from it when she made her reply. 

“Then,” she said, rather gloomily, “you can consider your only 
objection removed.” 

“Why ?” demanded Elizabeth ; “ because you have done something 
you have repented of, or because you have not done something, and have 
repented of that?” 

“ Both,” said Terese, with sharp directness. 

* Both Y” echoed the placid goddess. “That is better than I 

e . 
A less serene temperament might have felt and exhibited some 
excitable curiosity upon the matter, but Elizabeth did not. She merely 
smiled benignly, and changed her position by so far exerting herself 
as to clasp her lovely hands behind her lovely head, and so to throw 
the weight of the classic coils against their support, while she rambled 
into the dissertation, still benignly smiling on. 

“As I have said to Roger,”—sweetly erratic as ever,—“TI cannot 
understand people always being ready to know whether they intend to 
do things or not. For my part, I never intend to do anything. Why 
not just let things happen? ‘They will happen, if you leave them to 
themselves, or they won’t happen, just as the case may be. And it 
saves so much worry. There is Barbara, for instance, who is always 
trying to make things happen. And she visits, and scolds, and puts 
things down in her memorandum-book. And yet Forbes gets drunk, 
and Mrs. F will complain about her rheumatism. pes 6 they hate 
her, into the bargain. d I am sure there is no reason why they 
shouldn’t. I should.” 
oF “ That is affectionate,” commented Terese, still somewhat abstract- 


i Affectionate ’’—with amiable freedom of speech. “We don’t 
profess to be affectionate, you know. Barbara is not an affectionate 
person, and really it is not our fault that we are so nearly related ; and 
why should we conduct ourselves as if it had been a matter of choice 
and we felt called upon to abide by it? Iam sure we should both 
have protested, if we had been consulted.” 

She was quite safe, Terese thought, now that she had begun to talk 
languid nonsense; but suddenly her mind appeared to recur, without 
any particular reason, to the old subject. She stopped, with a little 
yawn, and a smile even a trifle sweeter than usual. 

“ What was it you did that you have repented of?” she asked. 

Terese almost started. She had not anticipated anything so coldly 
poner just at this juncture. She was betrayed into redileating and 

esitating ; and, even the hesitation, she answered indiscreetly, - 
“ Something very foolish,” she said. 
“ Ah ?’—with another little yawn. “ Any consequences?” 
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pe " jYes,”—rather sharply. “There always are consequences to a 
olly. 
‘Miss Elizabeth Dysart commented with a shrug of her shoulders. 

“ Ah, well,” she remarked, “leave things to themselves, and they 
will come all right: if they don’t, you can’t help it.” 

But on a future occasion she said to r,— 

“Tf I was a curious person, I.should be curious about Terese 
Defarge. She has done something she repents of.” 

“ How do you know?” asked Roger. 

“She told meso. Perhaps”’—sagaciously—“ she has promised to 
marry somebody.” 





CHAPTER VII. | 


“ Azour this time of the year,” said Lady Dysart, one dark, fe 

winter morning, “it is not unusual for Sir Roderick to come home.’ 
_As events went, this remark rather assumed the aspect of a prophecy, 
said prophecy being verified in the following manner. 

Notwithstanding the fog and the general inclemency of the weather, 
Terese took her ride with st pupil this morning, as was her custom. 
She had been daring enough to humor the boy to the top of his bent, 
and, as a consequence, had become as ‘fearless an expert as himself. 
On his part, the boy was passionately proud of her progress, and, 
though by nature inclined to a disdainful order of taciturnity, was also 
passionate in his silent attachment to her. 

“ He is fond of me, I know,” Terese had said. ‘ And we under- 
stand each other. His silence is that of the noble savage.” 

So they took their long rides together, through fair or foul weather, 
and, if neither was effusive of speech, they did not the less enjoy their 
rather fierce gallops across the country. 

On her return, upon this occasion, Terese went into the dining-room 
before going up-stairs to remove her habit. She had intended to stand 
a few minutes before the fire; but when she opened the door and 
advanced into the room she encountered an unexpected obstacle. 

The dog she hated sat upon the hearth, with a couple of shaggy com- 
. rades stretched within a few feet of him; the room was in disorder; a 
large chair was drawn up among the dogs, and upon it sat a handsome, 
black-haired man of uncertain age and dissolute aspect, who thrust his — 
feet forward and held his hands in his pockets. 

§ Sacré bleu!” he said, with a cool, wicked smile. “ This is she, 
is it?” 

Without moving his hands from his pockets, he pushed his chair 
round, that he might gain a more direct look at the new-comer, and, 
having satisfied himself, he repeated his last words again. ; 

“This is she, is it?” he said,—‘the Mademoiselle Defarge who has 
done so much for us,—who has set our house in order and shamed us 
into energy and ambition. Mon Diew! but, after all, your aspect is not 
so bad, mademoiselle.” | 
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“‘ Have I the honor,” said Terese, with creditable calmness, “ of ad- 
dressing Sir Roderick Dysart ?” 

He bowed. 

“That honor,” he replied, sardonically. “TI am Sir Roderick. I 
have returned from foreign lands, as you observe : I have taken posses- 
sion. How do you like the prospect before you?” : 

But, before she had time to speak, he again, with a short 
laugh. 
“Do you know,” he said, “I have been wondering what you will 
do with me? Society in general, and my relatives in particular, usually 
find it so difficult to dispose of me; and I have raat so much of your 
prowess. Lady Dysart”—taking one hand from his pocket to wave it 
with ironic grace—“has even condescended to inform me, in a style 
peculiarly her own, that you are the eighth wonder of the world. You 
are invincible; and I cannot help being curious as to what you intend 
doing with me, now you have me on your hands. People who are 
frank speak of me as a blasphemous, ill-conditioned scoundrel, totall 
unworthy my name and rank. I have disreputable comrades, who fol- 
low me to my house, and turn it into a pandemonium, and gamble, and 
drink, and hunt, and blaspheme. When [I arrive at the Court, there is 
a daily gathering of my creditors, who blaspheme also. I am the worst 
—as you hedetnaddlicn heard—of a bad lot. What are you going to 
do with me, Mademoiselle Dysart ?” Mie 

“Ts it important that I should do anything?” asked Terese, icily. 
“Tf not——” .And she ended the sentence with a little gesture she 
had acquired across the Channel,—a slight elevation of eyebrows and 
shoulders, and a slight, careless movement of the hands, 

“What !” said Sir Roderick, “is it possible that you mean to neg- 
lect me? What a waste of opportunities! I can assure you, upon my 
sacred honor, that I am more vicious than Master Hugh, more objec- 
tionable than the housekeeper, and as ill-bred as my son and heir him- 
self. My dear——” 

At once Terese was fired. The flash of her eye betokened that she 
had been so indiscreet as to lose her fine temper. 
fc Don’t call me ‘my dear,’” she said, quite fiercely. “I won't 

it.” 

And she turned about, and beat a heated and undignified retreat. 

On her way to her room she encountered ak oF 

“You have seen Sir Roderick ?” he said, looking at her angry face. 

“Yes,” she answered. “I have had that pleasure.” 

“Well,” he returned, speaking with suppressed passion in his tone, 
“now you will see the worst.” 

And his words proved true. She did see the worst. They were 
spared nothing. Before a week had passed, the whole household was 
in confusion. As he had prophesied, Sir Roderick’s friends followed 
him. One after another dropped in at the Court and was hospitably 
domiciled. There was a sonal German baron, and a villanous French 
count, two or three indescribables of various grades of disreputableness, 
and a couple of young braggarts of feeble mind who were the dupes and 
tools of the rest. By way of amusement, they rioted and drank, played 
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cards and hunted ; their dogs held high carnival in the parlors; their 
horses were turned loose in the park. 

After the first three days, Lady Dysart confined herself to her own 
rooms. 

“You will find that you must do the same thing,” she said to Te- 
-rese. “ When Sir Roderick’s friends are in good spirits, it is hardly 
pleasant or discreet to confront them.” 

But Terese did not shut herself up. She kept the children in the 
school-room, and went about her usual round of duties, perhaps inspired 
thereto by a secret spirit not unmingled with defiance. She took her 
meals with Lady Dysart, and held a taut rein over her servitors below- 
stairs, who naturally felt that the time for license had arrived. It is 
possible that she was more daring than wise. She felt no fear of the 
undisguised admiration of the indescribables, or of the furtive glances 
of their more illustrious comrades. She passed them on the stairs, or 
in the corridor, with head erect and cool indifference; and there were 
few occasions upon which any of them would have felt it safe to ad- 
dress her. I will not say that her sense of security had not been added 
to from an outside source. On the evening upon which Lady Dysart 
had retired to her own apartment, she, in coming down-stairs, had 
paused for a moment upon the staircase, to look down at the dining- 
room, where the company sat over their wine,—or rather the fiery 
French brandy which was the general taste. 

The room was highly lighted. Disorder reigned supreme. The two 
young braggarts of feeble mind smoked ill-flavored cigars and rejoiced 
themselves with jokes as ill-flavored, at which the rest laughed, or 
jeered, as was their humor. Sir Roderick lounged against the mantel- 

iece, and sneered at the whole company with equal impartiality. Roger 
ysart, who had just come in, ate his dinner grimly, and with little 
attention from the others, at the end of the table. 

Suddenly the count, who leaned forward upon a smaller table and 
— a handful of cards with graceful dexterity, spoke to Sir Rod- 
erick : 

“This handsome Defarge—you said Defarge, I think ?—keeps her- 
self closely. There is no approaching her even when one encounters 
her. Mon Dieu! with what scorn and indifference she regards us all ! 
It is trying to a man of gallantry to meet such a look as she gives one 
from her fine eyes.” 

Terese’s wrath had scarcely time to flame up.within her, before a 
different emotion took possession of her. 

Roger Dysart pushed his chair from the table, and advanced to the 
group at the fire. 

“Tf there is a man among you who cares to settle the matter with 
me,” he said, “let him annoy her.” 

The count looked up rather uneasily. 

" er Dieu!” he exclaimed, again: “who would annoy her? 
ot I.” 

“That is well,” returned Roger, not too politely, “if, as I said, you 
do not care to settle the matter with me.” 

“‘ Ma foi,” said the count, shrugging his shoulders, as he surveyed 
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the young man’s powerful frame, “that I do not, since I should be sure 
to get the worst of it, if you settled it in your brutal English fashion.” 

“ What !” said Sir Roderick, with his diabolical half-laugh ; “is it 
my lady’s governess, Roger? I thought it was Elizabeth Dysart.” 

“Tt is any woman,” angwered Roger, turning on his heel,—“ any 
woman I may choose to defend.” 

Terese ‘waited for him until he reached the place where she stood, and 
then she spoke to him, all on fire with spirit. 

“‘T heard it all,” she said, in a hurried undertone. “ Let me thank 
you for forcing them to respect me.” 

“What are you doing here?” he asked. 

“T was on my way up-stairs, and the light attracted me. I stopped 
to look at them, and then that man spoke.’ 

“ Don’t stop to look at them again,” he returned. “ No woman has 
a right to be near them. Where is Lady Dysart?” 

_ “She has shut herself up in the-east wing. She refuses to come 
down-stairs antil quiet is restored, which I suppose will be when Sir 
Roderick or his visitors go away.” : 

“It is the best thing she could have done,” he answered. “It 
would be the best thing you could do, too. It will not last long. Sir 
Roderick seldom graces the Court with his presence for more than a 
few weeks at a time.” 

Terese frowned. 

“T won't be beaten,” she said. “They dare not interfere with me.” 

“There are times when they will dare anything,” he replied, with 
gloomy dissatisfaction. ‘‘ Wine in, wit out; and when they are drunk 
they are a pack of devils. But if one of them should throw himself 
in your path to trouble you,”—in a sudden rage,—“I would break 
every bone in his cursed body.” 

“T thank you,” said Terese, with a softness rather incongruous, 
considering the circumstances. 

As her eyes met his, she was alarmed to find herself coloring, and 
her sweetly-melting state smile dying out. 

“I—I know you will protect me,” she said, trying to recover her- 
self gracefully, and holding out her hand to him. 

They had reached the upper landing by this time, and at this junc- 
ture each stopped. Dysart took her hand, and held it in a singular 
manner,—as if, for a second, he did not know what to do with it. 
Then, suddenly, the blood rushed to his face also: he snatched it to his 
lips, kissed it fiercely, and dropped it. 

Terese felt herself change color again: this time she became pale, 

“TI did not expect you would do that,” she said, trying to speak 
with cold hauteur. 

“T did not ee that I should, either,” he answered. “I would 
not have done it if I could have helped it, you may be sure. It was 
as much against my will as against yours,” And he turned from her 
almost discourteously, and stalked away. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


“ REALLY,” said Elizabeth, “I must go and see Terese. It is im- 
possible that I should deny myself any longer.” 

“You do not mean to say,” protested Barbara, glancing up from 
her note-book, “that you are thinking of attempting to go to the 
Court ?” 

Elizabeth rose from her sofa, and, sauntering up to the mantel, 
began to arrange her hair, indolently, by the help of the pier-glass, 
touching up a stray, careless loop here and there. 

“T am not only thinking of attempting to go,” she replied, sweetly, 
“but I am thinking of going. I have not seen Terese since Sir Rod- 
erick came home.” 

“Tt is my opinion,” said Barbara, severely,—“ it is my opinion, 
Elizabeth, that you are insane.” 

“Insane!” echoed Elizabeth. “Really insane, now, Barbara, like 
that stout, red, old Mr. Cushing, who thought he was a young lady of 
seventeen and insisted that he should have his waist laced in, and wear 
low-necked gauze dresses? My dearest Barbara——” 

“You are talking flippant nonsense,” interposed Barbara. “ And 
you know that Dysart Court is not the proper place for you, and that 
you are not the proper person to go there, under the circumstances.” 

“ Under the circumstances,—meaning when there is a crowd of men 
there, who will stare if they should see me. My dear Barbara, let them 
stare. I am used to it. People always do stare at me; though, for my 
part, I scarcely see why.” 

“Everybody else sees why,” was the elder Miss Dysart’s sharp 
rejoinder. “And you ought to know yourself—though I positively 
believe you don’t—that it is because you are haadsomer—than you 
deserve to be,”—with a jerk. 

Elizabeth’s response was prefaced with a serene laugh,—a laugh 
without the faintest excitement of elation in its comfortable composure. 

“‘ Because I am handsome,—and handsomer than I deserve to be,” 
she answered. “TI wonder how it is that Roger never tells me so.” 
And she sailed out of the room, with the hat with the red rose set side- 
ways upon her beautiful head, and the purple robe dragging two feet 
behind her. . 

She took her usual short cut across the park, towards the tottering 
bridge, which had once been regarded as ornamental, it being her habit 
always to risk her neck in crossing this bridge, rather than go round 
and enter by the gate at the end of the avenue. But upon this occasion 
she encountered a peril she had never met with before, and which she 
certainly had not anticipated. 

The stream over which the bridge was thrown was wide and rocky, 
though shallow,—scarcely more, in fact, than a broad rough bed, con- 
taining in winter a few feet, and in summer a few inches, of water. 

“ An ugly place for a fall, however,” Roger had said to her, more 
than once. “And you had better go around than cross it. You are 
not a sylph, Elizabeth.” 
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But she had never gone round yet, and she did not go around this 
morning. ve 

“Tt looks a little shakier than ever,” she said, with a sigh, as she 
po me on to it. “I suppose I shall be obliged to go round, in course 
of time. 

She had reached the centre, when she met with her adventure, and 
it came upon her with a suddenness which paralyzed her. She heard 
wild shouts beyond the incline, on the opposite side of the stream,— 
drunken, frantic shouts, mingled with the clatter of horses’ feet; and 
then there appeared upon the summit of the rising ground a drunken, 
frantic rider, urging to his highest speed his excited horse, and making 
his way furiously towards the narrow, crazy bridge. 

Elizabeth started forward, crying out aloud, and losing all sem- 
blance of self-control and direction. — 

“Go back!’ she shrieked. “You are mad! It won’t bear !—it 
won’t——” 

She saw it was no use, and staggered backward, giving herself u 
for lost. In ten seconds the animal would have been upon her, hi 
not a miracle occurred. A figure sprang up in the middle of the _ 
as if it had sprung from the centre of the earth,—the slight, well-knit, 
well-dressed figure of a man, who flung himself upon the horse’s bridle 
and clung to it with a strength astonishing to see, and sufficient to drive 
the beast back upon its haunches. A string of oaths, French and 
English, thanked him. The rider, who was one of the youthful brag- 
garts, naturally lost his balance, and, falling off promptly, sat upon the 
ground, panting and raging. 

“If you had broken your neck,” said the miraculous stranger, in 
an angry tone, “it would have been less than you deserved. Be assured 
I did not stop you on your own account. Don’t you see there is some 
one on the bridge " 

The fallen one picked himself up carefully, and tried to look 
on but failed in consequence of a slight inability to stand upon 

is legs. 

__ _ “No right er stop me,” he protested. ‘ Wasn’t goin’ er hurt you 
lady. Had er bet with f’ler behind,—Sir Rod’rick D’sart. Said 
daren’t ride ove’ bri’ge. Said I could. Let young la’y stan’ out er 
f’ler’s way. King’s highro’. I'll call yer rout.” 

The stranger put both his hands into his pockets, and regarded him 
with high contempt. - 

“TI won’t come out if you call me,” he said. “I know nothing of 
you. You are a drunken cad, and ought to be cooling your heels in 
the county jail. Mount your horse, and go to the deuce.” And he 
turned away, and advanced towards the bridge and Elizabeth. 

“Call y’out for callin’ me drunken cad,” said the other. “ Mush 
gen’eman’s yerse’f. Visitor atCourt. Sir Roderick callyerout. Baron 
callyerout—all family—callyerout—” And then all at once, as if 
stricken dumb at the sight of Elizabeth, who was coming forward, he 
stared a second or so, scrambled excitedly on to his horse again, and 
disappeared in manifest confusion and humiliation of spirit. 

Elizabeth’s eyes were wide with terror. She was red and white by 
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turns. She tottered to the end of the bridge, and sat down upon a 
fallen tree, breaking forth into unconventional ejaculations. 

“T will never cross it again!” she cried. ‘ Never—never—never ! 
Roger told me to go round, only I was too lazy. And he will be 
furious. And Barbara will say it served me right. Oh, how terribly 
the little wretch frightened me! I am trembling all over.” 

“T do not wonder that you were frightened,” said her hero, standing 
before her with bared head, completely overwhelmed with the spasm 
of admiration which had naturally seized upon him as soon as he saw 
her plainly. It is not every day that a young man rescues from death 
a young lady who turns out to be a goddess who is so deliciously earthly 
as to sit down helplessly at his feet and look up at him with great, 
alarmed, amethystine eyes. 

“ Frightened ?” said Elizabeth. “I feel as if I should never get 
over it. And they will be sure to scold me, and Barbara will be a little 
glad, too, I know, because she gave me such a lecture before I left 
home, and I only laughed at her.’ 

If she had been less beautiful, the young man might have felt some 
amazement at the confidential nature of her communications ; but, as it 
was, he could only regard her with the deepest possible reverence. 

“Surely,” he said, “no one could be glad that you have met with - 
such a hazardous adventure?” 

“ Ah,” said Elizabeth, “you don’t know Barbara.” And she drew 
a long breath. 

“No,” replied the young gentleman, with becoming gravity and 
deference, “that is true. Ido not.” 

Then Elizabeth awakened, to some extent, to a sense of her position. 
Her eyes softened, and she bestowed upon him a delicious smile. 

“Oh, how stupid of me not to thank you!’ she exclaimed. “TI 
ought to have done it at first. But that is just like me. I do all the 
things I ought not to do, and leave undone all those things I ought to 
do,—like the person in the Church service. You ran a great risk for 
me. You might have been killed yourself.” 

“ Pooh—no !” said her preserver. And then he added, with point- 
edly soft significance and most delicate gallantry, “I am glad indeed 
that I was not.” 

“Glad?” cried the guileless goddess, entirely unsuspicious of the 
presence of a compliment. “Dear me! I should.think so!’ Then she 
added, having at last picked up a few of her threads of thought, “ But 
where did you come from? You seemed to spring out of the earth.” 

“T was sitting almost exactly where you are sitting now,” he replied, 
“but you were not in the position to see me. I was sitting there when 
you came within sight, and—the fact is, I was watching you.” 

“ Ah!’ commented Elizabeth, and immediately it occurred to her 
to ask another question: “ Are you one of Sir Roderick’s friends ?” 

“T have not that honor,” was the polite reply. 

“Ah,” said Elizabeth, “it isn’t an honor, by any means, I am 
very glad you are not. It is nothing to be proud of. I am a relative 
of his myself, and I am not proud of it. My name is Elizabeth Dy- 
sart. I come from the parsonage, at the other side of the park.” 
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“JT,” responded the young man, with equal frankness, “ come from 
the ‘Hand’ in the village, where I arrived last night. My name is 
Basil Howth. I am of the Howths of Huntingdonshire. I am on my 
way, this morning, to the Court. By the way, perhaps you have seen 
Miss Defarge?” 

“Terese?” exclaimed Elizabeth. “She is the only friend I have in 
the world,—if I don’t count hago I am going to see her now.” 

“So am I,” said Mr. Basil Howth, and, strange to say, there was a 
sudden tinge of gloom in his hitherto ing manner. 

But he soon got over it, when Elizabeth smiled again. 

“T am so glad,” she said. ‘“NowI shall have some one to take 
care of me all the way. I might meet that tipsy little object again.” 

“Tf he dared to alarm you again,”—with a d air of protection, 
—“T would fling his miserable little carcass daseagh the park gates 
myself.” 

x He is one of Sir Roderick’s friends,” said Elizabeth. “ And the 
rest are like him. Barbara prophesied that I should have trouble with 
some of them. Now”’—rising to her feet—“let us go and pay our 
visit to Terese.” 

Not very long after this, Terese, looking out of her school-room 
window, caught sight of two figures sauntering across the brown grass, 
and under the wintry, bare trees, with a leisurely air of good-fellowshi 
and enjoyment which would better have suited balmier weather. One 
of these figures was Elizabeth Dysart’s; and the sight of her compan- 
ion caused Terese to start as if she had been stung. 

“TI might have known,” she exclaimed, angrily,—“I might have 
known he would come. And I have no right to complain, either. It 
is what I deserve, for my folly.” 

She was obliged to brace herself quite sternly to meet her difficulty. 
When her visitors sauntered complacently up to the hall door, and saw 
her standing ready to greet them, neither of them guessed ever so 
faintly at the extent of her mental perturbation, though Basil Howth 
observed at once that she was pale, and noticed, with some irritation, 
that her manner was somewhat cold. 

“You looked,” said Elizabeth, afterwards, “as if you were not very 
glad to see him. Were you?” 

“No,” answered Terese, frowning. “It would have been better 
for us both if he had stayed in Huntingdonshire.” 

“Why ?”—placidly interested. “Is he in love with you?” 

Terese turned about, and confronted her. 

“What do you think ?” she asked. 

Then, for the first time in the course of their acquaintance, she saw 
Elizabeth Dysart look reflective. 

“T will tell you what I think,” was the reply she received. “TI 
think it would not be quite so objectionable in him as it would be in 
other people. It always struck me as being rather stupid fo have any 
one save your life, and be forced to think about the person who did it 
as your Preserver, with a capital P; but, somehow or other, though 
Mr. Howth has saved mine, I don’t feel as ridiculous as I might, unde 
the circumstances, and I am grateful accordingly.” 


i 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE frame of mind in which Mr. Basil Howth had made his wa 
to Devonshire and Dysart Court was by no means a pleasant one. It 
was an injured frame of mind, a dejected one, and, it must be confessed, 
also a somewhat resentful one. Dei the last year he had gradually 
declined from the high estate of an unreasonably happy lover to that . 
of an unreasonably unhappy one. Perhaps I should not, however, use 
the word “unreasonable.” At least he felt that he had reasons suf- 
ficient for his dissatisfaction. 

“‘ Every letter you have written has been colder than the last,” he 
had said to Terese. 

“‘ Were any of them ever very warm?” Terese had asked, acetic 
disgusted with herself, and much pricked by conscience. . 

“No,” he answered, bitterly. “You took care they should not be 
that.” 

“Did you come here to quarrel with me?’ she mene 

He looked at her a moment in distrust and a 

“Upon my soul,” he broke forth, suddenly, “TI g% not know what 
I came for,—unless: it was to make myself more miserable than I was 
before.” 

Almost immediately, however, he found himself ‘relenting. The 
tears had rushed into her eyes, and she turned her head away, in an im- 
patient gesture. 

“You are not more miserable than I am,” she said. “ You have 
wronged no one; and I have.” 

“Yes,” he could not help answering, despite his relenting. “I 
believe now that you have wronged me.” 

It was not a comfortable state of affairs. Even Elizabeth could 
see that, though she could only make random guesses at the truth. 
The folly which Terese regretted was plainly connected with this visitor 
of hers, who was evidently restive ak out of humor when he was near 
her, and yet found it difficult to tear himself away. Nothing was as 
comfortable as it had been, Elizabeth complained. Sir Roderick and 
his friends had thrown the Court into py sara this excitable young 
man was a disturbing element; Terese was altogether unlike herself ; 
and, strange to say, even Roger was at his worst, Saar was moody, and 
savage, and ill-behaved, by turns. 

What is that fellow doing here?” he asked of Elizabeth. 

“He is generally either making love- to Terese or quarrelling with 
her,” she replied, without a shadow of hesitation. “And Terese does 
not like it.” 

“Why doesn’t he go away, then?” growled Roger. “A man must 
be a fool ‘ force himself upon a woman.’ 

“Oh,” ‘responded Elizabeth, “you see they are engaged, or some- 
thing, and I dare say it is only a kind of a row, and will be over in 
time.” And she opened her blue eyes upon his darkened face with un- 
suspecting tranquillity. 

“ Everybody has rows,” she observed. “ We should have rows, if 
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I was that kind of person,—fiery' and proud, like Terese. How 
thankful I am that I was .born—as Barbara says—without a grain of 
decent self-respect about me !” 

‘But Roger did. not seem to hear her. He sat astride his chair, his 
arms folded on its back, his eyes fixed on the floor, his lip bitten. 

“ Lizzie,” he said, at last, quite hoarsely, “do you think—does she 
care for the fellow?” — - 

“ Lizzie” was actually roused into sitting upright and. staring at 
him. ; 
“Care?” she echoed. ‘“ What do you say ?” 

“T asked you,” he said, in the same tone, “if she cared for him.” 

The flush which rose to Elizabeth Dysart’s face mounted even to 
her white forehead and the roots of her hair; and then she sank slowly 
back into her chair, laughing a short, uncomfortable laugh. 

“T don’t know,” she said. “Do you?” 

“Tf I did, I should not have asked you,” he returned, and said not 
another word, but relapsed into silence, and sat. gnawing his moustache 
and staring viciously at space. 

From this time forward the change touched Elizabeth also. There 
were signs in her manner of some slight mental perturbation. She 
ceased to goad Barbara with jocular remarks of a mild and easy na- 
ture. The children were reduced to one fairy-story a day, and those 
of an inferior and tame class, utterly devoid of giants and dragons. 
Occasionally she appeared abstracted, and again more wide-awake than 
was her wont. i bcs! 

Mr. Basil Howth remained at the “ Hand,” in the village, and paid 
gloomy visits to the Court. » 

Now and then, also, he found his way to the parsonage, and scan- 
dalized Barbara by sitting before the parlor fire with Eliabeth. - In 
fact, Elizabeth’s mode of conducting herself towards him was unusu- 
ally tolerant. When he was in a particularly bitter and dejected’ mood, 
she allowed him to be sardonic and misanthropic at his pleasure and to 
any unlimited extent. lt did not disturb her, and, since he appeared 
to find some relief’ in giving this outlet to his feelings, she was amiably 
willing to listen. ; 

- And it is not to be supposed that such complaisance on her part 
could be other than satisfactory, to some extent, to the young man, 
however sardonic his mood. Is there not a suggestion of consolation 
even in the mere prencens of a golden-haired goddess whose amethystine 
eyes at- least. dwell upon one without frowning? The despair of youth 
may be a terrible thing at times, but I will confess that the despair of 
Mr. Basil Howth was not-as heart-rending a sight as it might have 
been if it had not been possible for him to pour out his wrath and 
misery in his confidential little interviews with Miss Elizabeth Dysart 
over the parsonage-parlor fire, Pitot 

“Terese has trifled with me,” he would say, with a dangerously 
becoming aspect of gloom... “She has robbed me.of that. which I.can 
never regain.”, ' ny pe Sacha si 

And then, because she could think of nothing symapeinetie to say., 
without a too trying exertion, Elizabeth would sigh gently, and fix her 
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beauteous eyes upon the fire, and secretly congratulate herself that it 
was not necessary to do anything involving intricacies of conversation 
and mental exercise. 

“T have often wondered,” said Mr. Basil Howth, upon one of these 
occasions,—“ I have often wondered why you have never asked me any 
questions.” 

Elizabeth paused a moment or so. She had never asked questions 
because in. such cases as this, it had occurred to her, questions were 
troublesome things. It had struck her that there were questions which 
might be asked and questions which might not, and it was too much 
trouble to decide before speaking which class of inquiries the one sug- 
gested to one’s self belonged to. But she did not enter into this elabo- 
rate explanation. 

“T don’t often ask questions,” she replied. “ And if I had asked 
them you might not have cared to answer.” 

“You would never ask a question I could not answer,” he said. 

“T should be sure to, if I asked any at all,” she returned, beaming 
at the fire because it was a good one and she felt luxuriously comfort- 
able. 

She was so wholly charming that the soul of the luckless one warmed 
within him. He could not help regarding her almost tenderly, as he 
assumed a suitable expression of dark and impassioned melancholy. 

“You know that 1 am wretched ?” he said. 

“T thought,” replied the goddess, reflectively, “that perhaps you 
had had a kind of a—well, I was going to say ‘row,’ but perhaps that 
is hardly the word: I mean a kind of a—a—well, an unpleasantness 
with Terese. ‘You always look at her as if you had, and she always 
looks at you in the same way, and so I concluded that must be it.” 

“It wasn’t a row,” said Basil, desperately. “I wish to the Lord 
it had been !” 

“Ah!” commented Elizabeth. “Not arow! Whatthen? For 
my part, you see, I prefer anything to a row. Rows involve so much 
exertion, and always seem to prolong themselves so. What makes you 
wish it was a row ?” 

“ Because I love her,” burst forth the young fellow; “because I 
love her frantically ; and if we had only jaarrelied, and she was only 
angry, I might hope the time would come when we could make it up 
and—and be happy.” 

“ Married, I suppose?” suggested Elizabeth." . 

He dropped his forehead upon his hands, and so sat, clutching his 
brown locks with his fingers. 

“That was what I looked forward to,” he'groaned. “ And now I 
should be an imbecile if I did not see it was all over. But it serves me 
right. I was an imbecile at the very outset. I ought to have known. 
—_ I half believe I did, though I tried to persuade myself out of. the 

eeling. 

“Why ought you to have known?” said Elizabeth. 

“She did not care for me,” he answered. ‘She had not even the 
grace to profess to,’—with rank injustice. ‘She was a teacher ina 
miserable school at Geneva, and she was not happy. My sister was 
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fond of her, and brought her home to spend the holidays with us; and 
I fell madly in love with her. She refused me twice, but I would not 
give up, and then there was a row among my people. They considered 
that such a marriage would be a misalliance, and’ they told her so, and 
the insult roused her pride. Between us all, she was more than half 
bullied into it; and one day, after a scene with my idiot of an uncle, 
Major Ponsonby, she told me that she would marry me, and packed her 
trunks and went back to Switzerland. She was in one of her high and 
mighty desperate moods. She said if I loved herso much that I wished 
to marry her in spite of everything, I ought to be gratified.’’ 

“T don’t pra sighed Elizabeth. ‘TI should have done it my- 
self. Imagine being mixed up in that kind of thing. Anybody could 
marry me who persevered. But it is just like Terese to refuse you, be- 
cause she did not love you, and then accept you, because she hated some- 
body else and had struck fire against them. She is as proud as Lucifer.” 

Mr. Basil Howth was conscious of experiencing some slight incon- 
sistent, inward discontent. He forgot his woes for a moment, in his 
involuntary objection to one of his companion’s phrases. 

“ Anybody could marry you?” he queried. 

“‘T said anybody who persevered,” answered the naive Elizabeth. 

“But ‘anybody’ ?” objected the despairing swain, with great indig- 
nation rife in his wounded bosom. 

His tone was such, and his fine brown eyes were so full of reproach, 
that, quite unexpectedly to herself, Elizabeth blushed for the second 
time in this history of mine,—which was a very extraordinary thing. 


“ Ah,” she said, “I meant, you know, that I hate rows, and—and, 
somehow, I always give in.” ' 


CHAPTER XI. 


ines Dysart looked up at her governess with a gloomy, bitter 
smile. 

“ What should you su ,” she said, “ that I am going to do?” 

The room was ie contiiioen Wardrobes and Sennen open, 
and their contents strewn upon bed and ottomans and chairs,—faded 
finery of every shade and material, dresses of silk and satin and gauze, 
some torn and frayed, some crushed and stained, all more or less out of 
date and unavailable through fashion. or cut. And Lady Dysart sat in 
the midst of the disorder, and smiled her gloomy, bitter smile, when 
Tate onere the room, = and looked — her. 

“‘ What do you su ” she re “T am going to do?” 

Terese heal her ar : urs ity 

“Unless you think there is something you might utilize——” she 


n. 

The poor woman’s dark cheek reddened, and she laughed as gloomily 
as she had smiled. 

“Tam trying to fit myself to do honor to one of Sir Roderick’s 
select entertainments,” she said. 

“One of Sir Roderick’s !” Terese repeated, in amazement. 
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“A few years ago,” said Lady Dysart, “he was seized with a mad 
freak during one of his visits to the Court. He gave an entertainment 
to his friends,—filled the house for the night with his familiars, and 
turned it into bedlam let loose; and now he is seized with the whim 
again, and IJ am to assist him to do the honors.” z 

The tone of the last few words was indescribable. She rose in a 
sudden passion of humiliation, and stood upright before Terese. — 

“TJ!” she repeated, and struck herself upon her breast. 

“Do you know what order of people he will force me to receive?” 
she went on, in a suppressed, passionate voice. ‘“ Do you suppose there 
will be a gentleman or an honest woman among them? No: you know 
him too well for that. There is not a gentleman or an honest woman. 
in the county who would cross the threshold of Dysart Court when he 
is here; and they understand my wretchedness too thoroughly to come 
when he is not.” ae 

Naturally, one of her fine, indiscreet rages of feeling seized upon 
Miss Defarge. Her eyes flashed, and her breath came sharply. 

“Why not refuse, and defy him to do his worst?” she cried. “TI 
would suffer death itself——” 

Lady Dysart settled at once into calm irony. - She pointed to her 
surroundings. 7 , ; 

“Tf you were in my place, you would do as I am doing,” she said. 
“Tf I were to refuse, 1 would have Sir Roderick and his friends upon 
my hands for six months ; and that is not a pleasant alternative. There 
is no need that he should threaten to murder me ; though he would not 
hesitate, if it occurred to him as a happy method of disposing of a diffi- 
culty. He will not kill me: he knows too well how to manage me 
more easily.” eo 

Her momentary passion had died out. into the old defiant indiffer- 
ence. She even smiled again, as she looked round at her scattered 
wardrobe. 

“ Look at them,” she said. ‘The best of them belong to my bridal 
trousseau. Some of them have been lying away for ten years. What 
is one to do with them? Those which are not too short are too narrow ; 
and the rest-——— You can see for yourself.” a 

Suddenly she bent down over some dresses lying upon the floor. 
One was a maize satin, and she picked it up and held it up in her arms, 
regarding it with a half-sneer. 

“Would you believe,” she said, “ that when this poor rag was new I 
was ionately in love with the man down-stairs? I made what is 
called a love-match. He was as villanous and poor then as he is now, 
but I was too young, and had led too secluded a life, to understand or 
believe when I was told and warned. And the dress has worn better 
than the passion.” And she let it fall to the floor. 

In her turn Terese picked it up. 

“Give nie this,—and that,” she said, pointing to a black velvet 
dinner-dress, “and you shall at least have something to wear.” 

’ She wore: her determined air, and held her head high. She was 
capable, in such a humor, of any act of defiant daring. In one thing 
Lady Dysart had made a mistake. Terese would have braved the 
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worst, and would scarcely have been conquered in the end. ‘Secretly 
her ladyship was moved to strong admiration of her fire and courage, 
indiscreet though both might be. 

3 Take all you please,” she answered. “You may make something 
of them, though I doubt if any one else could.” 

“Once I was called rtm to dress myself on a hundred francs a 
year,” said Terese. “ And it taught me a deal.” 

She turned over one article after another, in rapid examination. 
The task she was about to undertake was by no means displeasing, to 
her, particularly after she had made.a discovery of black lace. is 

“Black lace and velvet and maize satin are by no means to be de- 
‘spised,” she said, knitting her brows as she looked forward to the pos- 
sible effect to be Satihanell upon Sir Roderick. “ He shall not sneer at 
her,” she was saying, mentally. “If she outgenerals him even in such 
a trifle as her dress, it will force him to feel a kind of respect for her.” 

‘“Tt was from my wardrobe that Elizabeth got the purple velvet,” 
said Lady Dysart. _ “ Its day was past for me, and she saw it, and ad- 
mired it.” 

“‘She is harnidsomer in that than she was in the white merino,” com- 
mented Terese. But she spoke mechanically. She was scarcely think- 
ing of Elizabeth. .A new idea had occurred to-her. She stood with 
the maize satin and velvet upon her arm, hesitating, as it were, for a 
‘moment or so. At last she made up her mind. 

“There is one thing I should like to ask of you,” she said. —. 

It was plain that she might ask what she chose and would not be 
refused. 

“Tt is,” she added, “that I may help you to receive Sir Roderick’s 
friends.” 

In her amazement Lady Dysart almost started. 

“You! she exclaimed. “ You share the humiliation with me ?” 

She did not understand at all at first; but when she saw Miss De- 
farge’s delicate nostrils dilate, and her eyes sparkle, she began dimly 
to comprehend the spirit which moved her. 

“T am not afraid of them,” said the girl, a little fiercely. “I don’t 
know what fear is. I never did. They are more likely to be afraid of 
me than I of them. Ten to one they are only coarse cowards, and one 
can force them into a kind of subjugation if one faces them with a fire 
and spirit they are not used to. Sir Roderick may not be easy to man- 
age; but I think we can subdue his friends by defying them. Two 
well-dressed women who do not deign to flinch before them will hold 
them in check, at least.” 

“You are a bold girl,” said Lady Dysart, firing a little herself 
under the influence of her fearlessness. ‘You are bold enough not to 
fail, even in such a bold stroke as that. “You may stand by me, if you 
choose.” - eee 17 | 

Terese carried the velvet and satin away with her to her own room. 
She gave the children holiday, and for three days kept herself shut up 
-and applied herself to developing her material. She threw herself into 
her work with her whole a was her habit, bringing actual genius 


o 
? 


to bear upon it. She cut and shaped and designed quite fiercely, con- 
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triving with an art wonderful to behold, frowning over her task in the 
intensity of her interest in it, the snip of her sharp, gleaming little 
scissors sounding fairly dangerous. On the fourth day she finished her 
work and took it to Lady Dysart. The black velvet and lace and 
maize satin had evolved themselves from scant dubiousness into an 
evening dress a Parisian modiste need not have blushed at designing. 
Her ladyship almost blushed herself, with pleasure, at seeing it. 

“T have not owned such a dress for fifteen years,” she said. 

“It is as I said,” replied Terese. ‘“ Black velvet and lace and 
maize satin are not to be despised, if one has a passion for contriving to 
make ends meet.” 

On the eventful night, she made her way to Lady Dysart’s dressing- 
room, fully prepared for action. She looked a creature all fire and 
nerve. Her dark hair, which was dressed high and wonderfully upon 
her head, made her half a foot taller, one would have fancied ; her 
dress was thin, and black, and elaborate to a marvel, though its ma- 
terial was simplicity itself; starry trails of yellow jessamine fell from 
her hair and her bouquet. 

“You are startling to look at,” said Lady Dysart, “though there is 
no hint of color about you but your flowers.” 

Terese laid down her bouquet, and unfolded the great apron, which 
she had brought with her. 

“Now I am going to dress you,” she said. “That is what I came 
for.” 

A seven-year apprenticeship to miscellaneous hair-dressing, served 
‘in the Geneva boarding-school, had made her quite an adept, and in her 
ladyship’s heavy black locks she had abundance of material. ‘She 
labored steadily for an hour before she put the finishing-touch to the 
massy coils and puffs, but the culmination of her effort was a work of 
art. My lady flushed faintly as she regarded the image the glass re- 
flected. She was a handsome woman, of a dark and rich-hued order, 
and when her toilet was complete the result was an effect entirely new. 





CHAPTER XII. 


Upon entering the drawing-room, an hour later, Sir Roderick 
stopped short upon the threshold. Instead of a solitary, wretched, ill- 
attired woman, waiting with morbid gloom among the faded satin and 
tarnished gilding for his sneers, he found the long rooms well lighted 
and wearing almost a festive air, and upon the whole forming a by no 
means inartistic setting for the two well-dressed women who confronted 
his gaze unflinchingly. 

, 7 Ma foi!” he exclaimed, in an undertone. “ What is it we have 
ere? 

It was several seconds before he recovered himself. . When he did, 
the usual diabolical half-laugh broke from his lips, and he advanced 
towards the two. But the companionship of Terese, who stood erect 
and defiant at her side, and also the consciousness of the new effects in 
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herself, sustained Lady Dysart, and kept her from the bitter quailing 
she knew so well, even when he approached them and spoke. 

“This is new indeed,” he said, shrugging his shoulders. “And 
you, too, Mademoiselle Defarge !’—with a mocking bow to Terese. 
“Truly, we are honored.” 

He leaned against the mantel, and glanced at his wife from head to 
foot, and, in spite of his mood, found nothing to deride. 

“Gad !” he said, “it is wonderful. One sees nothing to laugh at. 
You are a finer woman than I thought you, my lady ; and your amber 
and black become you amazingly well. One feels almost at home. 
There is air and taste enough to be suggestive of Paris, and people much 
less respectable and of far more wit than ourselves.” 

That he did not understand the secret of Terese’s presence was evi- 
dent. She found him regarding her slyly with an air of much amuse- ~ 
ment. Her good looks and high carriage he admired boldly, but there 
was always a spice of ill feeling in the sentiment she inspired him with. 
It was not his way to be specially fond of people whom he could not 
oe though it was his chief weakness to despise those whom he 
could. 

-It was not until his guests arrived that his eyes were opened to thie 
true state of affairs. The overdressed women, and dubious, loud-voiced 
men, who crowded into the rooms, seemed to lose their high and bois- 
terous good spirits with remarkable suddenness. The two dark, stat- 
uesque figures which confronted them, a few paces from the door, did 
not belong to their world. Terese Defarge, tall, in her black dress and 


high coiffure, and with the faint odor of yellow —— about her, 


was a presence so incongruous in their midst as to be at once mysterious 
and alarming. A certain graceful and peculiar little bow she bestowed 
upon each new-comer, fixing her sombre, handsome eyes upon his or her 
face, proved a serious check to hilarity. ; 

“ Look here !” commented a fascinating young lady, all white, and 
blue, and brilliant complexion, and abundant golden locks. “She is a 
regular swell, you know,—the young one in black and yellow. One 
doesn’t often see such a swell out of London and the season. And, I 
say, surely the other isn’t Dysart’s wife: I always heard she was a 
regular guy.” 

They tried very hard to keep up the general hilarity and not be 
cheated out of “the fun ;”: but it was not easy. There was an ufcon- 
querable little check upon them. No one could be sure that they would 
not find Miss Defarge’s fine eye transfixing them in steady impassive- 
ness, or Lady Dysart looking round with her calmly curious air. The 
women began to whisper among themselves, and the men to gather in 
astonishingly well conducted and subdued little groups and try to look 
at ease and indifferent. The majority of them, indeed, were openly 
guilty of the defection of casting admiring glances across the room in 
the direction of their hostess and her companion. 

“They are deuced fine women,—that’s what they are,” commented 
a coarse hunting squire. 

It was at this stage of the evening that Lady Dysart touched Terese 
with her fan and directed her attention towards the door. i 
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“There is Roger,” she said. ‘And he is coming to us.” 

Terese turned quickly. By this time she had begun, with however 
great reluctance, to understand why the unexpected appearance of Roger 
Dysart was always a little exciting to her,—why he could anger her, 
rouse her spirit, touch her, and fill her with rebellious impatience, as he 
continually did. 

To-night her pulses beat tempestuously. It was as if she-saw an- 
other man. He was altered as greatly as Lady Dysurt, and by the same 
means. Instead of the old velveteen hunting-suit, he wore the conven- 
tional evening costume, and it must be admitted that Terese was secretly 
amazed to see that he wore it well, with a certain freedom and grace 
which robbed it of its stiffness and unpicturesque look. His great 
height and fine contour, his powerful build and savage ease of move- 
ment, made him a more original and less commonplace figure than a 
man in a black evening coat usually is. His face was slightly flushed 
with some excitement, and he advanced rapidly towards the two 
women. 

“T am not usually invited to Sir Roderick’s entertainments,” he 
said. ‘“ And I was not invited to this one; but I am here nevertheless, 
Why did you not tell me what you were going to do? I did not 
know, until I caught sight.of you on your way down-stairs. I don’t 
understand what it all means now. I only know you have no right 
here alone——” 

“Nevertheless,” said Terese, “we have progressed reasonably well 
so far.” 

He turned angrily to Lady Dysart. 

“Don’t you know what manner of people these are?” he demanded. 
“Do you see them anywhere else but here?” 

“‘ T came because I could not help it,” said Lady Dysart. ‘“ Do not 
you know that?” 

“ T came because I chose,” said Terese, lifting her eyes to his face. 
“Don’t you understand that? Look round the room, and see if our 
presence has been without effect.” 

He did look, and when he turned to her again she saw that he began 
to understand. He drew close to her, and looked down at her, smiling 
a grave little smile. 

“T thought you were in a den of wild beasts,” hesaid. ‘“ And they 
are not so bad, after all; though one never knows what may happen. 
I made up my mind that you would need defence, and I came to defend 
you. If you take care of the women, I will take care of the men.” 

The girl’s delicate dark cheek glowed, and she answered him in a 
rapid, soft undertone,—a tone new to him through its very softness. 

“T am glad,” she said,—“ glad that you are here.” 

“Roger,” said Lady Dysart, touching his coat-sleeve a short time 
after, “I never saw this before.” 

He regarded the garment dubiously. 

“T¥ did not want to look like a brute,” he said, “so I mounted 
Dolores and rode to Darrelworth for it.” Rit 

“Tt is five miles to Darrelworth,” commented Lady Dysart. 

“Yes,” he answered, “ it is five miles,” 
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He took up his. position close’ to them, and remained there during 
the whole of the evening, creating no small sensation among the fem- 
inine portion of the guests at least. His goodly proportions inspi 
them with emotions approaching respect, and even the men could not 
wholly despise him, since he confronted one and all with no pretence of 
occupying any other position than one coolly and boldly defensive. He 
was not of themselves, and did not profess to be, or even allow them to 
mistake him. ; 

“The evening,” remarked the count to Sir Roderick, showing an 
alarming array of narrow white teeth,—“ the evening is scarcely what 
we ex . It is quite’—with upraised shoulders—“ of the nature 
of a little family gathering. Why are not the small children here,— 
and their bonne ?” 

The evil smile appeared, its charm added to by a suggestion of a 
possible evil scowl. 

“ Their governess is here,” said Sir Roderick. “And that has been 
enough for us. The little devil has inspired my lady with a demon.” 

The count glanced across the room at Terese. 

“She is not so little,” he said. ‘She is taller than most women,— 
and handsomer, pardieu !—and has more wit.” 

The next night Sir Roderick went away, taking his friends with 
him. But before he went he sought Terese out, and bade her farewell 
after 4 fashion ma — ei ners 

“You are a s and courageous young person, emoiselle 
farge,” he said. “ And because you had no and fools to deal with 


last night, you got the better of them, and of me too, for once. But 
once is not always; and if I had not a little e ent to keep at 
Homburg, which cannot be postponed, I would remain behind a while, 
and try again; and then,” with a nod,—“ then we should see.” 


’ CHAPTER XIII. 


In three days the Court had returned to its old quiet. The rooms 
- were reduced to order; Lady Dysart was down-stairs again; the chil- 
dren resumed the usual routine of their lessons; and Elizabeth made a 
pilgrimage from the nage whenever the whim seized her. 

The whim seized her pretty frequently, too. She came even oftener 
than ever,—sometimes even twice or thrice a day. But in these days 
it was not Roger she came to see: it was Terese ; and gradually Terese’s 
eyes were opened to the fact that the old intimacy between the two was 
slackening wonderfully. Roger had applied himself again to his work, 
with the old feverish energy. He was rarely to be seen during the day, 
and when he came home at night he was always busy. He sanctls 
spoke unless some one of them addressed him, and Terese found her 
own intercourse with him limited to a mere exchange of brief i 
But there had been a time when even such preoccupation as this would 
not have been an obstacle in the path of the placid Elizabeth. Some- 
how or other it would itt have happened that they met and 
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enjoyed their customary unconventional interviews. But, remarkably 
enough, all this had ceased. Elizabeth’s first question was no longer, 
“Where is Roger?” She no longer strayed over to descant, with 
penitent pathos, upon the subject of Katy’s left hind-foot. She did not 
ride Katy at all, and when she encountered Roger she rarely did more 
than smile with much tranquillity, inquire amiably how he did, and 
then subside into silence or her usual erratic style of conversation with 
Terese. If her own frame of mind had been other than it was, Terese 
might have felt it her duty to inquire into the matter ; but, as it was, 
she felt it safer to be silent. It was a weakness of hers to be bitterly 
resentful of her own shortcomings. It was horrible to her to be moved 
to self-contempt, and just at this juncture she was full of it. She had 
allowed her vanity and temper to betray her into the most despicable 
of follies, and now she was bearing the consequences of it. “The most 
despicable of follies,’—that was how she put it. She would employ 
no milder term. ‘Truth to tell, she had less mercy upon Terese Defarge 
than she would have had upon any other woman. 

“Tt was the poorest revenge that the poorest vanity could have 
forced me into,” she said, in her frequent mental colloquies. “The 
weakest of vain creatures might be ashamed of doing such a thing. 
And I have always prided myself upon my strength! Why need I 
have cared to resent their stupid pride and insolence? I deserve all,— 
all,—all.” 

And this word “all” had a wide significance. Through the 
slowest of processes, she had arrived at a strange climax,—one which 
startled and stung her, as it might have done even a woman of far less 
high and impetuous spirit. She had rebelled indignantly at the feeling 
which had so gradually and insidiously taken possession of her; she 
had resented its first approach with a quick contempt quite uncalled 
for; she had been angry with herself, and even alarmed. Again and 
again she had seen men love her vainly, and had regarded their un- 
sought passion with contempt. And now,—now !/ 

She was too unhappy to be very just. She was not exactly just to 
Basil Howth, who was foolish enough to linger in the village, and 
wander to and from the “ Hand” to the Court, and from the Court to 
the. “ Hand,” and to throw himself in her path at all times,—in her 
walks, and drives, and church-goings with the children,—until his feel- 
ings were too much for him, and he was obliged to seek refuge with 
Elizabeth, who could not have roused herself to be disdainful if she 
would, and would not if she could. : 

Elizabeth, however, had ceased to prophesy, generously, that all 
would be right in time. She had to prophesy at all. She 
listened with as serene a patience as before to the young man’s eloquent 
plaints, and constant practice had rendered the gentle sigh a perfection 
of sighs, of which she was privately a little proud. But she knew 
better than to say now that the prospect ahead need not discourage him. 
She was not as utterly inane or indifferent, this fair Elizabeth, as sur- 
face-judging people might have imagined. In due time Terese made 
this djscovery, with some alarm and inward discomfiture. 

“For my part,” said Elizabeth, one day, rousing from a fit of ab- 
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art, you know, I should tell him to go.” 
aa started and frowned. fr 

“Tell whom to go?” she asked. 

She met Elizabeth’s blue eyes, with a strong sense of discomfort. 
Elizabeth was unmoved. 

“ Basil Howth,” she answered. 

Terese frowned more impatiently than ever. It was not her habit 
to make.confidences, and she had held her own counsel concerning. Basil 
Howth very sternly. 

“What do you mean ?” she said. , 

_ “Qh,” replied the goddess, her frank composure perfectly astound- 
ing, “of course I know all about it, though we have not talked to 
each other. I couldn’t help seeing that you were both abominably 
uncomfortable. I should have seen that much, and guessed the rest 
from it, even if he had not told me. It is such a transparent thing 
that you would hate him if you felt free to do it.” 

“You are saying some remarkable things,” was Terese’s cold 
rejoinder. 

She felt icily uncomfortable. If Elizabeth had seen this much, 
what else might she not have seen? What might she not carry con- 
cealed under that indifferent, wholly careless air of hers? 

“Am I?” said Elizabeth. “Why remarkable? One can’t help 
using one’s eyes, you know.” 

And she yawned,—the most nonchalant possible little yawn. 

“ And it is not fair, either,” she went on. “See how wretched he 
oe ee you are yoursel Pitz vss : 

“Elizabeth,” interposed Terese, in a sharp, eager voice, “do you 
mean to say that I look wretched ?” or it ae at 

Elizabeth’s eyes rested on her with the most trying quiet. 

“Of course you do,” she said at last. “Your eyes have a kind of 
bright, impatient, feverish look, and you are never at ease.” 

“Never at ease !” echoed Terese. 

“Never at ease,” repeated Elizabeth. “You are hot and cold by 
turns. You are high and mighty with Roger and unpleasant to Basil. 
I am the only one of the three you treat decently ; and you would snub 
. mae now and then, if I was of enough consequence.” 

Terese got up, and began to walk up and down the room. Eliza- 
beth took the trouble to turn her head slowly over her shoulder, that 
' she might be able to watch her with greater ease, 

“And as I say,” she proceeded, “though it is not pleasant—though 
it’s an awful bore, in fact—to have to bring matters to a crisis, ‘still, 
when you must either do it or have to exert yourself constantly to face 
worse things,—bother, you know, and worry, and: people nagging at 
you in a sentimental way,—it occurs to me it would be r to have 
it over. Why not,” propounding the query with angelic amiability,— 
“why not resign yourself to one col row and have it over?” 

Terese stopped short, and stood before her, angry, humiliated, proud, 
and trying to be cold. 

_ “Elizabeth,” she said, “ what do you mean?” 


straction which had fallen upon her as she sat with Terese,—“ for my 
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But Elizabeth was not at all disturbed. 

“T mean,” she answered, “that in your place I think I should tell 
Basil Howth I was not going to marry him if I wasn’t. And I don’t 
think you are” i. 

Terese uttered a low, impassioned little exclamation. 

“T—I despise myself!” she cried. 

“T don’t object to that,” answered Elizabeth; “ though I should 
say it was scarcely to be encouraged, for the sake of one’s of 
mind. But I would advise you to put an end to the other. That was 
the folly you repented of, wasn’t it?” 

“cc Yes.”’ 

“Ah! I thought so,”—her manner somewhat self-congratulatory. 
“T told Roger so.” 

She remained to dine with them that day, but Roger did not appear 
at the table. He had taken his gun and dog and gone out early, Jekyl 
informed them, and he had not. yet returned. He had not returned 


when Elizabeth went home, nor even at their ten-o’clock supper. 
“T don’t quite understand it,” said my lady. “ Sock 
never occurred before.” 
“Perhaps,” suggested ‘Terese, “ he has gone to Darrelworth.” 
z “He would not be likely to remain there all night,” returned Lady 
ysart, 


a thing 


CHAPTER XIV. 


INDEED, as it became later, her manner was a little uneasy. It 
was so unlike to be absent at such an hour that she could not 
help at last confessing to some anxiety. 

After her first suggestion, Terese said very little. The restlessness 
which seized upon her as the night aliemnsal alarmed her. She was 
full of miserable perturbation, and could only strive to maintain a 
decent aspect of composure. She was almost glad, despite her secret 
— of apprehension, when Lady Dysart gave the matter up for the 
night. 
az We will console ourselves by saying that he has gone to Darrel- 
worth,” she said. “He never did such a thing before; but then he 
never had anything like business to do, until lately.” 

Terese went to her room and to bed, but not to sleep. Darkness 
and silence made her additionally restless. She lay with eyes wide 
open until the dawn, and then got up and dressed. 

“There must be a reason for this miserable anxiety,” she said to 
herself, ‘ Something—something is wrong.” 

She drew aside the window-curtains and looked out. It was a 
damp, misty morning, with a dull gray sky. During the night it had 
rained, and everything was wet with the penetrating drizzle. 

“There is no possible excuse for my going out,” she said. “ And 
yet I must go. I cannot stay in,” she added, in a breathless voice. 

She was in the frame of mind to be desperately careless of conse- 
quences. She did not confess to herself that hae sole object in going 
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out in the fog and damp would be that she might have some slight 
chance of seeing or hearing of Roger Dysart. . She did not confess that 
she had been kept awake all night by fevered imaginings of evil which 
might have befallen him; and yet such was the case. She had had no 
confidence in her suggestion of Darrelworth as an explanation of his 
absence, even when she had made it ; and the more she argued the point 
the less foundation she found for belief in it. He would not have gone 
to Darrelworth without mentioning it; he would not have taken dogs 
and gun with him; and he had no business there which could pienibiy 
have detained him all night. 

‘“‘ Something has happened,” she said, over and over again. ‘“Some- 
thing has happened; something has happened ; and we have let the 
night pass without trying to find out what it is.”” 

She made her way down-stairs, and out into the open air, without 
encountering any one. Once having left the park gates behind her, she 
turned towards the moors and walked rapidly. The turf was moist 
and spongy under her feet, and the rain began to fall drizzlingly again ; 
but she scarcely noticed it, save through an increased sense of” 
and discomfort. She was governed only by the most indefinite of plans. 
The wide, unbroken stretcli of furze and heather seemed the only place 
to go to. 

830 she made her way through mist and rain, furze and ‘heather. 
The moorland spread out monotonously on every side, and she could 
not see far through the damp, gray atmosphere. She did not even 
know exactly what she expected to see, and yet now and then she 
paused and looked anxiously from right to left. 

“There may be nothing to see,” she said, more than once, a kind of 
anger against herself conquering her fear. ‘And what right have I 
to be here ?—why should 1 be here ?—J instead of Elizabeth?” 

But she went on, on, until she had left. Dysart far behind, and she 
stood in the midst of the heather, checked at last by an indistinct some- 
thing she saw ahead,—the indistinct outline of something lying out-~ 
stretched upon the ground. : ge 

“Tt is a man,” she said, sharp dread seizing upon her. “No man 
wae be lying there, in such weather as this, unless he had been badly 
‘Almost at the same instant she heard a groan, and, though its sound 
was by no means pleasant as it fell upon the desolate air, she expe- 
rienced a slight sense of relief, and advanced with greater composure. 

The next moment she was standing above the prostrate form of 

Dysart, who had opened his closed eyes with a start. 

“Good God !” he exclaimed. “Is it you? I thought—I thought 
no one would ever come.” a> Dias “sts i 

He spoke faintly and exhaustedly, and she saw that his clothes 
were dank and sodden with rain, and that the green of his velveteen 
shooting-coat was stained with a darker color here and there. As for 
him, he saw bending over him a face pale, excited, fearful, and’ so 
moved by some new inward feeling that, weak as he was, it set his 
pulse astir. af FO 

“Where are you hurt?” she asked. _ “ How did it happen ?” 
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“T scarcely know,” he answered. “I think I caught my foot 
against a clump of heath. I stumbled, and, as I fell, the gun went off, 
and I received the charge in my shoulder. I have lost blood. I must 
have been deucedly awkward. I feel as if I had broken my ankle, too. 
I cannot move. I have been lying here all night.” 

He closed his eyes again, almost as if the mere exertion of speaking 
had been too much for him. 

“That was the worst of it,” he added, in a low, uneven tone, “ the 
lying here so long. It has seemed so confoundedly long. And I think 
I must have been a little light-headed. I don’t remember distinctly 
what I have been doing; only I remember trying to get up, and fall- 
ing, and the pain of the fall,—and the chill and darkness. It was like 
being out of the world. Even the dogs left me,—ungrateful beggars.” 

Terese knelt down by him, shaken both inwardly and outwardly. 
It fairly startled her to think what the night must have been to him. 

“You are chilled and stiff with cold,” she said. “ And your clothes 
are wet through.” 

“Yes,” he answered, “I am stiff and wet enough. I have not 
moved for many an hour.” 

Neither said very much, as she chafed his hands and tried to bring 
back to him something like warmth. Reluctant as he was to allow 
himself to be conquered, he was too faint and weak to be able to com- 
bat against feeling long. 

“ Don’t take the trouble to do that,” he said. “ You should not be 
kneeling here on the wet ground. If you will just go to the nearest 
cottage and send some one——” 

“T don’t like to leave you,” said Terese; “but I suppose I must. 
There is no other way.” 

She stood up, and began to unbuckle the belt at her waist. 

“What are you going to do?” he asked. 

“This is a water-proof cloak,” she replied, touching her long outer 
wrap of dark gray. “I am going to fold it over you.’ 

“T do not want it,” he protested. “Keep it on. Do you think I 
would take it, and let you make your way through this drizzling mist 
“— anid hing, but slipped f the garment, look h 

e said nothing, but sli out of the garment, looking rather 
obstinate, and then knelt sais and folded it closely staid ‘him, 
despite his angry objections.. Then she rose. 

“T will walk as quickly as possible,” she said. “It will not be 
long before you are safe at home.” , 

She had turned, and taken two or three steps, when he called her 
back suddenly. 

“ Wait,” he said, “ one moment.” 

She stopped, and turned towards him again. 

“T want to know,” he said, “ what time it is,” 

She took out her watch, and looked at it. 

“ It is just six,” she answered. 

A flash of color started to his face. 

“Six !” he echoed. “ You are out early.” 

“Yes,” she replied, “I am out early.” 
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‘Then she was gone,—had disappeared in the fog,—and he was lyi 
alone, the ieuthee anesthe pom him, the dull gray sky showin; dend 
he broke into a restive groan of wretchedness, mental and physical. 

“Tt was no thought of me that brought her here,” he said. “ What 
a miserable devil I am !’” 





CHAPTER XV. 


Even a handful of shot in one’s body, and a sprained ankle, are 
not trifles to bear, either when borne alone or together; but it was 
neither of these misfortunes which was productive of the greatest an- 
noyance to Roger Dysart. The night spent lying among the heather, 
under a penetrating rain, had done for him what nothing less trying 
would have done,—brought on the only serious illness = had ever 
experienced. For several weeks he was confined to his room, and, even 
after this lapse of time, emerged from it pale and hollow-eyed, rebelling 
irritably against his own weakness, and, even. while bent on defying it, 
obliged to succumb, and submit to giving up.all action, and lying upon 
a sofa, day after day, and even week after week. . 

Upon the whole, he was scarcely an agreeable. patient, particular] 
during the slow, convalescent stage. Nothing short of Elizabeth's 
placidity could have borne with him and held him in check. Contrary 
to the ordinary custom of heroines, Miss Defarge had taken little part 
in the general attendance upon him. She had left that to Lady Dysart 
and Elizabeth, and had gone on the even tenor of her way. But Eliz- 
abeth had earned bays and laurels innumerable. She had established. 
herself in the sick-room, and comported herself with a faithfulness as 
marvellous as it was unex F 

“No one has as a right to care for him as I have,” she had 
said, with novel warmth, to Terese. “I couldn’t stay at home and let 
some one else do this: kind of thing for him.” ' 

In a comfortable, slow-moving fashion, she did wonderful things in 
the sick-chamber. She was never ina hurry, she never got excited, 
and she never lost her. temper or patience. She could sit by the fire 
night after night, her hands thrown behind her head, and her eyes wide 
open, actually appearing to enjoy herself, without wanting to go to sleep. 
She had an excellent appetite, and equable spirits, and when Roger raved 
and protested against remedies she was not to be disturbed. In his 
penitent moods, which occurred frequently, the invalid more than once 
burst forth into protestations of gratitude. 

“What a faithful creature you are, Lizzie!” he would cry. “ You 
always stand by a fellow, no matter what he does or says.” 

nce, as she stood by him, he caught her hand, and laid it against 
his haggard cheek with a repentant groan. 

“You area 3 girl, Lizzie,” he said. ‘ You are worthy of more 
than a poor devil of a Dysart can give you.” 

“Am I?” she answered, and laughed a little, and stood amiably 
still, apparently without the slightest regard for the sentiment of her 
position, allowing him to hold her hand passively. < 
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In fact, for some time Elizabeth had been rather a mystery to him. 
It had never been her style to indulge in sentiment, and so he could 


not say that anything’ of sentiment was lost in her manner. She was 


certainly not less frank or less free of speech ; she talked as much tran- 
quil nonsense as ever, when they were thrown together ; and yet, not- 
withstanding this, and the utter incomprehensibility of the thing, he 
found her a new Elizabeth,—an Elizabeth utterly different and standin 
wholly apart from the goddess who had fanned him in the summer, anil 
worn the classic white merino because he had said he liked it, and 
trated herself in dust before him under his reproaches on the subjeet of 

Kitty’s left hind-foot. 

While he lay ill, he pondered over the change often, and wondered 
wherein it lay; but he never found himself any nearer a solution of 
the problem. His love for another woman was too passionate to allow 
of his comprehending Elizabeth as thoroughly as he might have done 
under some circumstances. He was too fond of her, in a cool, unim- 
passioned way, to find significance in her actions,—at least, significance 
of any special importance. To his detriment though it be, I must con- 
fess that it had never been his wont to disturb himself greatly on the 
score of Elizabeth. It was only Elizabeth, after all, —Elfsabeth, hand- 
some, amiable, easy-going: ‘inconsequential ; Elizabeth, whom he had 
liked, and lost temper with, and even bullied a little at times, and who 
had always been submissive, and careless, and free from any feminine 
frailties. 

He pondered over the matter, as I have said ; but he never lost sleep 
or peace of mind through it, he never fretted, and raged, and suffered 
sharply, and despised himself for his folly, as he did when he thought 
of Terese Defarge. ott i 

Just for one moment,—that one moment when, as’ he lay on the 
damp heath, he had called her back to ask the time,—just for that one 
brief moment he had been roused by a passionate stir of hope. It had 
leaped to his breast against the will of his cooler reasoning. And the 
next instant it had died down, and he had felt a species of hard con- 
tempt against himself for his folly. Whatever else she had wandered 
to the spot for, whatever incomprehensible whim had brought her there, 
it had not been to look for him. 

- During the time that he was confined to his room he scarcely. saw 
her at all. She had not seemed to trouble herself about him. She 
had spent the usual number of hours in the school-room, teaching the 
children; she had performed the customary round of her self-assumed 
duties in the household ; but she had not shown any aged anxiety 
concerning him. He had heard from Elizabeth that Mr. Basil Howth 
had disappeared from the “Hand” and the village and was seen no 
more; and this fact had consoled him. : 

“ Perhaps Terese has sent him back to Huntingdonshire,” Elizabeth 
had startled him by saying, one night. “It was time she did, as she 
had made up her mind not to marry him.” | 

“Did she,” he faltered, with feverish eagerness,—“ did she tell you 
she had done that ?” | 
“There was no need that she should tell me,” responded the goddess, 
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“T knew that, without being told. It was easy enough to see she 
almost hated him, though there was not the least reason for it in the 
world. She would have liked him well enough if he had not wanted 
to marry her. He was the kind of person to like. I liked him.” 

“‘ T—I don’t believe it,” he muttered, tossing fretfully on the pillow. 

“What?” inquired Elizabeth. , 

“I don’t believe she did not intend to marry him,—or disliked 
him. It is not her way to stand on ceremony.” 

“She would not stand on ceremony with you,” said Elizabeth ; 
“ but—did I ever,” turning her head as calmly over her shoulder to 
look at him as if she was propounding the most indifferent of queries,— 
“did I ever tell you how it happened,—the engagement, you know ?” 

Of course not, he fretted. What did it matter? What was it to 
either of them? Why should they care? 

But Elizabeth did not seem to hear. She went on 2 
telling the story, and told it from beginning to end, with leisurely 
comments of her own; while Roger, listening, almost glared at her 
from Ey pillow, his hollow eyes and haggard face eager, sceptical, 

itated. 

ag Pooh!” terminated the goddess, with large penny: “it is 
only natural, after all. Do people like her ever fall in love with the 
person you expect them to? No, they don’t. ‘They are too impassioned 
and original. They give you surprises. They always m the last 
man, or woman, on earth you would think them suited to. They have 
whims and fancies we commonplace ones know nothing of. Terese 
will marry some one incredible, or not marry at all.” 

When next she went down-stairs and saw her friend, Elizabeth 
“dro upon” her unexpectedly. 

“ Did you send him back to Huntingdonshire?” she inquired. 

“No,” answered Terese, with some sharpness of tone. “I did not. 
I know nothing of him.” 

Whereupon Elizabeth fell into grave musing. 

So the matter stood when Roger dragged himself down-stairs, a 

at shadow of his former strength, to lie upon the sofa in the room 
ow. 

But even then Elizabeth did not desert him. She appeared to as 

t an advantage as ever, and preserved her equanimity as beautifully. 

he even went to the length of selecting books from the library and 
reading aloud, which was an exercise her soul abhorred. 

“But if it makes him go to sleep, or forget himself, what does it 
matter?” she remarked. ‘One must amuse him somehow.” 





CHAPTER XVI. 
i Ir * wet - be Nene eu that such sacrifices as these had their 
effect. e effect they produced upon Roger Dysart was a constantly- 
disturbing one. No day passed without his pondering serioreefall 


and bitterly over the past months. After all, was it not Elizabet 
VoL. XXXVITI.—54 
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who was true and unselfish and generous? He had said that he liked 
women who were faithful and innocent, and she was the woman who was 
both, and who had roused herself from her natural indolence to care for 
him and, bear with him, He had many a folly to reproach himself with, 
as he lay and wearied of the lengthening days, but he told himself that 
the worst folly of all was his past underrating of the that was his 
own. He scarcely knew how it had come about that he had learned to 
consider Elizabeth Dysart his own property, it had been a process so 
gradual,—extending through childhood and boyhood, over many a year. 
There had been no actual love-making between them ; they had never 
been an effusive or sentimental couple; Elizabeth at twenty had borne 
with his Dysart humors as she had done at ten; she had demanded 
nothing but a continuance of his high-handed patronage and protection, 
and had been quite content with these favors. And yet, somehow, there 
had been a kind of general understanding between them. If he should 
marry, he had un by saying, he would marry Elizabeth. And 
as he grew older it become an indistinct sort of fact that, in some 
more propitious future, Elizabeth was to be his wife. Naturally, too, 
there had been times when he had warmed a little, under the in- 
fluence of the wonderful. beauty to whose power she-herself had been 
' so indifferent ; and once he had quite startled her, one day when he 
lay upon the grass at her feet, by exclaiming, without any prelude 
whatever,— 

“By my soul, Lizzie, you are the handsomest woman in the county, 
and I am glad of it!” 

He knew she had been fond of him in her way, and the nature of 
his own feeling was such that her equable, unexacting affection had suited 
him well enough. But of late the whole world had seemed to change. 
He had been scorched by a fire whose existence he had never before 
known. He had been aroused to passion, and longing, and regret. He 
had suffered keenly,—and to no end, he told himself. He had suddenly 
awakened to find that he had lost everything and gained nothing. 
And, after all, it was Elizabeth who was true, notwithstanding that he 
had been false. 

“Tf she had not been what she is,” he said, moodily, “she would 
have seen and resented ; but she is not like other women.” 

So, one night when they were alone together, Elizabeth sitting on a 
low seat in the firelight, dubious, picturesque, and beautiful, in the 
faithful purple, with a book open on her knees, he made up his: mind 
to go back to the old, undisturbed serenity, and spoke accordingly. 

“ Lizzie,” he began, with a secret feeling of gloom, “I wish you 
would oblige me with your attention.” 

Elizabeth turned towards him rather quickly. Oddly enough, she 
also seemed somewhat reflective. She had been regarding the fire in 
silence for at least ten minutes, but she aroused herself promptly. 

“What is the matter?” she asked. 

“Nothing,” was his answer; “only I want to talk to you.” 

“ But why———” she exclaimed. 





He interrupted her. 
“T am going to talk sentiment,” he said, with incongruous bitter- 
going p ’ g 
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ness. “It is along time since I talked sentiment, Lizzie.” And his 
bitterness wore, as he uttered these last words, almost an air of re- 
proach. He tried to take her hand. 

It was something of a check to him to see her turn quietly to the 
fire again. 

“Talk sentiment if you like,” she said, “ but never mind my hand. 
You will get along better without it.” 

He.was so far checked that for a moment he regarded her fixedly. 
But when its momentary influence had passed, the very check served to 
gn Rey Cee: kr ar 

Lizzie,” he broke out, “something is wrong. What is it?” 

But she only smiled benignly at the fire. 

“Ts this sentiment?” she murmured. “If it is——” 

“ Ah!” he cried, in a fret, “I am not going to be put off. I mean 
what I say. Do you think I have not seen 

She teonnash quite in her old manner, with her deliciously idle, 
inconsequent air. . 

“Why get excited?” she said. “I don’t; and it will only tire 
you. I never could understand why you always would get excited, 
Roger. 
ec Tell me what you mean!” he exclaimed. “TI want to know.” 

She pushed the book off her knee, and rose slowly to her beautiful 
pan and stood looking down at his fevered, bewildered face, in 
smiling calm. 

“ Do you think I have not seen too?” she asked. 

It was like an electric shock to him. All at once—in a single in- 
stant—he saw that a climax had arrived towards which he had never 
even glanced in his dreams of ibilities. It was Elizabeth who 
stood. before him,—Elizabeth wholly candid and careless and startlingly 
point-blank as was her custom, but Elizabeth in an unexpected mood 
“ assuming an entirely unexpected position. He saw it at his first 
glance. 

“ As to anything being wrong,” she went on, “that’s all nonsense. 
Was there ever anything wron Settroen us? And as to my meaning 
anything, what could I mean, but that it is not I you should talk 
sentiment to, but Terese?” 

He uttered a s exclamation, but it did not appear to disturb 
her equanimity in the least. 

«We have never had rows,” she proceeded. “It was not our way 
to have rows, any more than it was our way to be sentimental ; and we 
were never that, you know. For my part, I don’t see how we ever 
rambled on into that feeble-minded kind of belief that we were going 
to marry each other.” 

She stopped a moment, looking more coolly amicable than ever. 

“T don’t tire you too much, do I ?”: she asked, with friendly con- 
sideration. “We can talk it over some other time, if Ido. It isn’t 
of any particular consequence, you know.” 

“So it seems,” he answered, savagely ; “but I should like to hear 
the worst.” 

“Ah, it isn’t very bad,” she returned. “ There is no ‘ worst’ about 
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it. I shouldn’t mention it, if I didn’t think we might as well: set . 
matters to rights. I could not help seeing, you know. Do you re- 
member the day you asked me if Terese cared. for Basil Howth? 
Well, I began to see from that day. You were in love with her, and 
you were never in love with me, and it has occurred to me, once.or 
twice, that—that you might be held back by some remembrance of— 
well, of me.” itr 
“You did not care yourself?” he said. “You are indifferent - 
enough, on my soul, Lizzie !” pee 
There was one second’s silence, and then she made her reply. 
“Tt would be a new thing for me to be sentimental,” she said. 


“ Emotions don’t suit me.” 

“Why did: you come and nurse me?” he cried, with actual resent- 
ment. 
“Because I was fond of you,” she returned,— because’ I was al- 
ways fond of you, and always shall be. You don’t suppose’—quickly 
—that I mean that I am less fond of you now, or that I want you to 
be less fond of me?” is es 

“T don’t know,” he muttered, impatiently. F 

“Yes, you do,”—with something almost approaching firmness. 
“You know that what I mean is this,—that it is not Elizabeth Dysart 
you should marry, if you ever do marry ; that there is nothing between 
us that is not too slight a thread to bind us together; that we are only 
reasonably fond of each other ; and that all the rest is over, as it should 
be,—though it was. nothing from the first.” 

“ And you never cared——” 

“Did you ask me to care very much?” she interrupted him. 
“ And even if I had the kind of grand passion for you, which is not 
at all in my line, do you suppose Piveidl tell you of itnow? No, I 
am only Elizabeth,”—lifting her head with a grand air, which was so 
remarkable and novel a development of her resources that it fairly 
amazed him,—‘ only Elizabeth, and of no consequence whatever, but 
I am tov proud a Dysart for that.” 

There is no knowing what further revelations might have been 
made. Certainly each was in a curious mood enough; and Elizabeth, 
with head uplifted, and eyes aglow with something which might even 
have been pain, was a revelation in herself. But at this very crisis 
their solitude was broken in upon. There.was a ringing at the hall- 
door bell, and a sudden development of some excitement outside ; ‘and 
in less than three minutes Lady Dysart came into the room, pale and 
— with some strange agitation, and holding a slip of paper in her 

and. 
Both turned towards her, and Roger started from his cushions into 


a sitting posture. 
“ What is it?” he cried. ‘“ What has happened? What have you 


there ?” 

“Tt is a telegram,” answered her ladyship. “It is from Sir Rod- 
erick’s lawyer in London. ' Sir Roderick 

Roger flung himself backward with a bitter ejaculation. 
“ Nothing an Sir Roderick !’ he exclaimed. = = =: © 
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_." ‘My lady handed him the paper, answering him in a voice as rigid 
"as her pale face. ; 
. “He is dead,” she said. “ He was shot at a gaming-table at Hom- 


burg? 





CHAPTER XVII. 


As he had lived, so Sir Roderick Dysart had died. An extraor- 

dinary and rather suspicious run of luck, accompanying his play 

' with a hot-headed o~ Parisian, had given rise to an exchange of 

complimentary phrases which had terminated in an ex of bullets 

over the card-table. .The Parisian had escaped with a flesh-wound, 

but that ornament to society, the baronet himself, had not been so lucky. 

_ “But, bad as it was,” said society in general, “no one has blamed 

the Parisian greatly. He was a scoundrel and a blackleg, that Dysart ; 
and the world is well rid of him and his rascalities,” 

Going into my lady’s room, the night the news arrived, Terese 
found her sitting in the dark, before her ying fire, holding in her hand 
the telegram, and bearing upon her face the traces of a deep and bitter 
misery ; and she met the girl’s glance with the shadow of a smile, half 
scorn, half hopelessness. 

“You do not understand, do you?” she said. ‘ You are wonder- 
ing why I should look so desolate. Well, I will tell you. It is not 
my husband I am mourning, as I sit here: it is something else. It is 
something far more bitter. It is this. Once there was a time when I 
loved him, with all a girl’s passionate, weak folly; and to night, know- 
ing that he is dead, I can only be glad,—glad !” 

This was her only direct reference to the subject. When Terese 
seated herself near her, she began to talk of Roger and his future, 
—‘ Sir Roger,” she said, with a faint smile. 

“He will have a chance to retrieve the honor of his name,” she 
said. “There is a little money, which could not be altogether wasted, 
and now it will come to him. The principal could not be broken in 
upon. The time may come, perhaps, when to be a Dysart may not 
sound so very bad, after all.” 

Naturally, there could be no waste of sentiment down-stairs. There 
had not been much talk. Elizabeth had subsided into speculative 
silence, and Roger had lain for the remainder of the evening with 
fevered brain and beating heart. "When they had been left once more 
to themselves, Elizabeth’s dramatic mood had died down into her usual 
ys - manner. Unconsciously she had echoed. Lady Dysart’s own 
thought. ; ee 

ee The worst part of it is,” she said, “that there is no use in pretend- 
ing tobe sorry. We couldn’t be, if we tried.” Which was quite true. 

When they parted for the night, Roger had been guilty of an exhi- 
bition of weakness which even L his chronicler, fail clearly to compre- 
hend, and can only account for on the score of the natural. perversity 
of mankind. He had made one more feeble effort to involve himself in 
fresh difficulties and entanglements. rete 
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“You had better forget and forgive, and—be Lady Dysart, Lizzie,” 
he had said. . age 
But Elizabeth had remained cheerfully unmoved. fate 

“T don’t want to forget,” she said; “and there is nothing to for- 
give; but I shall never be Lady Dysart. Thanks, all the same. We ." 
should not enjoy each other’s society half so well if we were married. It. 
would be sure to result in rows.” : fee 

So Roger Dysart arose from his sick-bed, a few weeks later,and - — 
went out into the world, a free man in more senses than one, and yet" 
bound by a new ambition and a secret chain. , 

“ My life eee late,” he said to Terese, “ but it begins at last.” 

Outwardly they were as far apart from each other as ever, but 
inwardly each felt that a change had taken place. . 

“The lover has not come back,” Roger said to himself. “I wonder 
why ?” 
And Terese, noting every day some subtile difference in Elizabeth’s 
careless display of affection, wondered also. 

“ They are as good friends as ever,” she said. “And yet-——” 

Still each went their separate way in silence. Gradually the county 
awakened to a recognition of the fact that Sir Roger Dysart was a dif- 
ferent man from his father. They had been in the habit of regarding 
him as a fine, stalwart numskull, with possible bad blood in him, which 
ought to be expected to show itself at any time; and even in a better 
case simply a numskull, who rode fearlessly, and was a good shot, and 
by no means a bad judge of horse-flesh. But, to the general amaze- 
ment, the numskull developed singular tastes of an entirely different 
class. He plunged into the hardest possible work, and did it astonish- 
ingly well; he attacked evils at their root ; he wove every slight thread 
of circumstance or chance into a web of his own; he lost sight of no 
resource ; he rented his lands on novel terms, and accepted labor as an 
equivalent. He had a whole life of another man’s ill-doing to retrieve, 
and he did not flinch before it, and left no stone unturned. 

He labored so hard and so incessantly, and s led with such 
desperate courage against entanglement and obstacle, that he became 
less stalwart. There were times when his worn look and his loss of 
color secretly touched Terese with a sharp pain. 7; 

“Don’t—don’t work too hard,” she once astonished him by saying. 

He made her no reply, but he carried the words in his heart for 
many a day, nevertheless. She had hesitated, too, and spoken with a 
novel gentleness, and this he remembered also. . 

Thus for a month or so again, and then one delicious day in the 
spring Basil Howth suddenly made his appearance. _He came to the 
Court, one evening, and demanded Miss Defarge, and Miss Defarge 
went to him. She found him rather pale also, and evidently by no 
means at his best, either mentally or physically. He looked as if his 
unaccountable absence had not passed very happily ; and yet, after her 
first glance, Terese understood that he had all stages of inde- 
reer and reached a crisis, to be equal to which he had braced himself 

rmly. 

“ Don’t begin by feeling angry,” were his first words, as she favored 
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him with -her hand. “TI have not come to annoy you with the old 
story. I have not been silent so long that I might end with that. I 
went away to try if I could not make a man of myself.” ; 

- They had a long interview, in which he conducted himself wonder- 
fully to his credit, and succeeded in rousing within Terese’s previously 
we LLstecled bosom a sentiment of respect which was quite a new and 
unexpected emotion. He had made a man of himself, and accordingly 
she began to feel. guilty and ill at ease. He did not blame her, as he 
might well have done, and he took a stoical stand which was quite 
-chivalrous. . 

“TI ought to have known better, I suppose,” he said, in the end. 
“You always told me you had nothing to give, and I have no right to 
complain, because you have proved that you only spoke the truth.” 

e was a little startled, as was quite natural, when he saw that 
Terese had softened sufficiently to be guilty of the weakness of suddenly 
inning to shed tears, as if she had been a young lady of spirit and 
will much less indomitable. He had never before seen her approach in 
the most distant manner any such youthful display of emotion. 

“T treated you infamously,” she cried. “ And it is not you who - 
should suffer. You had some excuse for making a mistake, but I had 
none,—nothing but my despicable vanity {” 

“‘T have never seen anything despicable in you yet,” he said, with 

uiet feeling. “TI couldn’t, you know. I—lI am so fond of you yet 

t I should like to prove that a man may be a woman’s friend even 
after he has been her lover.” : 

“Oh?!” said Terese, with a humility quite pathetic in its novelty, 
“do let us try.” And she held out her hand with no inconsiderable 
emotion. 

“ Elizabeth———” began the young man, a few moments later. 

Terese started slightly. In fact, she did not know as much as 
might have been expected of those interviews over the parsonage- 

rlor fire, when Mr. Basil Howth had been gloomy and sardonic and 
yronic, and Elizabeth had gazed at the glowing coals and sighed. 

“ Elizabeth ?” she echoed. 

“T mean Miss Elizabeth Dysart,” answered Basil, somewhat con- 
fusedly. “The fact is, we—we became very good friends when I was 
here before. She is very kind-hearted, you know, and she used to—to — 
listen, when I was in lower spirits than usual.” 

Most incomprehensibly Terese suddenly found her own spirits im- 
prove their tone. She could not help privately calling up a tableau, 
in which Elizabeth, golden-haired, picturesque, and gracious, was the 
centre figure. It was not q trifle for her Glaomusial lover to have 
been “ listened to” -by Elizabeth. 

This had been an eventful day for her. That very morning she 
had heard from Lady Dysart’s lips a piece ‘of news which had had a 

‘startling effect upon her. 

“ Did you know,” asked her ladyship, in a most matter-of-fact tone, 
“that that foolish engagement between Roger and Elizabeth had been 
broken so long ?” 

“T did not know,” replied Terese, “that it had been broken at all.” 
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“Nor I, until yesterday,” said my lady, musingly. “ But of course 
it is by far the best. It was an absurd affair from first to last. For 
my part, I never could understand how it originated. And now——” 

“Do you know,” asked Terese, “ how it came to an end ?” 

Her ladyship laughed. 

“ According to Elizabeth, it was a mutual agreement. They found 
it fatiguing, she says, and, besides, Roger was developing a kind af 
energy.she was not equal to. ‘ He is actually beginning to make plans 
and have theories,’ she said. ‘And you know J could never marry a 
man in that frame of mind. He would expect me to be interested ; and 
how could I be interested,—especially in warm weather? ” 

When Basil Howth left the Court, the sun was setting ; and Terese, 
having watched him out of sight, went to her room and made prepara- 
tions for a walk. She was in too excited a mood to feel that she could 
remain in the house and sit still. : 

= The fresh air will cool me down and make me feel quieter,” she 
said. 

Since the spring had set in, she had taken many a walk across the 
heather, and this evening she turned her steps towards the moorland, 
principally because she ‘had fallen into the habit of doing so, She 
walked rapidly, and when she stopped she was stopped by a remem- 
brance. She found herself standing — the very spot upon which 


—— stood the morning she had found Roger Dysart lying wounded 
in the rain. . 

“It is the very place,” she said. “I remember that desolate-look- 
ing tree.” ! 


She sat down among the rough purple and yellow heather, half to 
rest, half because she wanted to gain time to recover herself altogether 
before going back to the Court. There was quiet enough here, with 
the silence of the wide-spread heath around, and the high arch of the 
clear, tender-tinted sky above. So she sat there for some time. 

But just as she was rousing herself to the effort of making up her 
mind to rise, she was disturbed. Her wandering eyes caught sight of 
an approaching figure, a stalwart figure, bearing a gun over its shoulder, 
and nearing her plainly with no other intention than that of joining 
her. A little glow of embarrassment and discomfort ran over her. I1t 
was Roger Dysart, and it was not exactly here that she cared to 
encounter him. 

‘But there was no help for it. He came on steadily, trampling down 
heath and long grasses in his remorselessly direct course, and when at 
last he found himself in front of her he grounded his gun and stood 
leaning on it. 

“T thought it was you,” he said. “I knew your figure as soon as 
I caught sight of it, half a mile away.” 

Terese sat and looked up at him. 

“You have good eyes,” she remarked. “I was just thinking of 
going home again.” 

His reply rather alarmed her. 

“Don’t go yet,” hesaid. “I followed you here because I had some- 
thing to say.” - 








» little, even then.” 
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She had gathered a handful of heath-bells and ferns, and she began 
to put. them ther, with.a coolness and steadiness of touch which 
certainly belied her inward condition. ae sess 

“ After all, it is not very late,” she. said to herself. ‘And we are 
beginning to have such long twilights.” 

She waited through what seemed to be to her a terribly long pause, 
during which Dysart, leaning upon his gun, still. looked down at her. 
Finally his voice broke in upon the stillness, as if with an effort. 

“T followed you,” he said, “because I can. have neither rest nor 

ce until I have asked you if—at some future time, it does not matter 
how far distant, you will be my wife?” 

It was a master-stroke. Nothing that he could have said or done, 
with whatever prelude or passion, would have thrown aside the barriers 
existing between’ them, and reached her at once, and so utterly, as did 
this unexpected resolution. 

- She said not a word. She thought that he must hear the beating 
of her heart. She dropped the heath and ferns into her lap, and sat 
silent, with trembling hands. 

“T found out only a short time ago,” he proceeded, “that there is 
no longer any obstacle between us, beyond such as may exist in your 
own feelings. I only wanted to say that I did not know that the world 
held such love as I feel for you to-day. If I had never seen you, I 
think I should never have known of its existence. You have awakened 
me as if it were from adream. You have aroused me to effort and 
ambition. You know what lies before me,—what work and effort to 
retrieve the miserable past of my race. I have nothing to offer but the 
feeling I have for you, and the name I have sworn to make honorable. 
But you can give me a power nothing else could give me. You can 
help me to finish what you yourself began,—what began through my 
love for you. Will you do it? Will you say that you will marry 
me? 

For a few moments she remained silent, not because she would not 
but because she could not speak. Then she ceased to trifle with her 
flowers, and pushed them aside with an odd, abrupt gesture. 

“Do you know,” she said, in a tremulous half-whisper,—“ do you 
know why I came—that morning—when I found you here?” 

He started forward quickly. 

“Tell me,” he said. 

“It was because—because I could not rest,” she answered, slowly ; 
“because something told me you were in danger. I came—to find you. 
I came because—though I would not tell myself so—I loved you a 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


' Tuat, after his interview with Terese, Basil Howth’s thoughts 
should wander towards the parsonage, was certainly no more than 
natural, Feeling a little sore at heart, it was to be expected that his 
youth should long for some balm of ‘consolation. Such wounds as his, 
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he had of course told himself, were not to be healed ; the flesh, he had 

said, with mueh poetic despondency, would always throb beneath the 
scar, And yet, notwithstanding this melancholy fact, there was some- 
thing just'a little soothing in the thought of Elizabeth,—Elizabeth, 
who was always exquisite and urbane, and who, to judge from her gentle 
sighs, was plainly full of the most charmingly sympathetic feeling. 

“Not that she ever says very much about it,” he remarked, as he 
“ strolled across the park ; “ but then, if she never said a word, a man 
could sit and look at her and not feel a dearth of conversation much.” 

He did not go around through the gates, but turned towards the 
bridge. It was a shorter way, and he was not in the mood to be 
ticularly anxious concerning personal safety, Even if he broke his 
neck it would not matter very much. There was no one who would 
care,—unless some one who had proved otherwise somewhat stony of 
heart should be touched by the esa 

He was really deriving some little secret. consolation from this u- 
lation, when he reached the top of the rising ground down which Sir 
Roderick’s amiable young friend had pushed his frightened horse the 
day Elizabeth had ¢ the bridge for the last time, as she had de- 
clared. She had kept her word. -Consequently, he was rather surprised, 
on looking down from the summit of the incline, to catch sight of the 
well-known celestial figure, in the well-known gown of royal purple, 
leaning, in an attitude of some dejection, against the crazy, rustic balus- 
trading of the bridge. 

“ By George !” ee exclaimed, “she looks as if she was not quite up 
to the mark either ; and it is not like her to be low-spirited.” . 

She was so much absorbed in her contemplation of the water running 
below that she did not hear his approach, and only looked up when he 
stood close at her side. Then, aroused by his immediate presence, she 
started slightly, and turned around ; and he saw in her face an appear- 
ance so Tieminer remarkable and amazing that he was quite dum- 
founded and taken aback, the said appearance being nothing less ex- 
traordinary than a suggestion of tears which might either have fallen 
or be about to fall. 

‘But, notwithstanding this, her greeting was by no means a pathetic 
one. , 
“You see I crossed again, after all,’ she said. “How are you?” 
And she shook hands with him, with much friendliness. 

Possibly his private convictions betrayed themselves in his face, and 
that from this fact arose her extreme composure of manner and quick- 
ness of speech. At ail events, her air was very easy indeed, as she 
leaned on the balustrading again. 

“You have been away a long time, haven’t you?” she asked. “I 
mean, under the circumstances,” 

“Yes,” he replied, following her example, by leaning on the rail also _ 
and looking down into the water. 

“ Been to the Court ?” she inquired next. 

“ Just came from there,”’—lugubriously. 

“ Ah !”’—rather abstractedly. ‘I thought so.” 

A pause, and then Basil himself began. 








had a queer look, hard to define. 


-She made no more Elizabeth-like speeches after this last. Somehow, 
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“You can guess why I went?” he said. 
“Yes. I think Ican.” — ; A ee 
— spoke abstractedly, but a minute later she began to laugh, 
and said,— ay 
“‘ Tt isa little odd that we should meet here.” 
“ Why ?” he asked. * 
Her cheeks were warm with a peculiar, excited color, and her eyes 


“ Ah,” she said, “because it is like a kind of duet of farewells. 
eee are saying good-by to Terese, and I am saying good-by to—to the 

ridge. ; 

“The bridge!” he echoed. | 

- Then, while she laughed again, she drew her hand across her eyes. 

“Tt is to be pulled down to-morrow,” she said. “ And—and I am. 
sorry. It is unsafe, and it.is one of s fearfully energetic repair- 
ing whims. He is reconstructing everything, from hi downward. 
And the bridge goes with the rest. I’ve been crying a little over it. I 
dare say I look as if I had, don’t I?” 

But the next moment she wore her old seraphic smile of tranquil 
satisfaction. 

“A place where one has risked one’s neck so often naturally endears 
itself to one, in course of time,” she added. 

It could not be otherwise than that at this moment a happy thought 
should occur to her companion, despite his dejection. 

“It was here that I saw you for the first time,” he said. “So I 
should be sorry too.” 

“Yes, it was here,” returned Elizabeth. And then she added, 
reflectively, “ What a tipsy little brute that was !” 

It was not easy to pay her compliments, and yet he found her as 
satisfactory as ever. dhe could say or do nothing, however careless, 
which a man could soon forget; she could fall into no posture, make 
no idle gesture, which might not fairly have been immortalized on can- 
vas. And yet she was so unconscious of her power, and so indifferent, 
even when something of its existence forced itself upon her. 

And her mood, too, suited his own wonderfully well this evening. 


she was not quite herself. When at length his emotions got the better 
of him, and he began to tell her his story, she listened in a new way. 
She did not sigh, but she listened with a kind of gravity he had never 
seen in her face before, and when he had fini there was a mist in 
her blue eyes again. I, 7% 

“ You did the best thing you could have done,” she said. “ It must 
be a bad thing for two people to marry when one or the other does not 
—does not care as they should, It must turn out a bad thing for both 
of them. One could not live with a man—or woman—who did not 
love one, without being horribly wretched. Terese will always like 
you better for what you have done. She will like you even—even 
after she has married Roger.” ; 

“Roger !” he cried, with a start. “Does she—will she marry Sir 
Roger?” And a little tremor fell upon him. 
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Elizabeth turned upon his pale 'face eyes full of pity. 

_ “Didn’t you know?”. she -said, in a softened voice. “I thought 
you did. I—I-have known it from the first.' Yes, she will marry 
.- 53 0 

He stared. at her in amazement. 

“ But I thought—I heard—some one said it - was you——” -’ 

“No,” she answered. - “It was not I. He never cared for me at 
all, in that way. We were only friends.” : 

But he saw that there was something behind, which he could not 
understand, and it did not-add: to his peace of mind. For a while he 
was miserable enough. It was hard to lose, but it was worse, to feel 
that some one else had won; and he ‘had been so blind. 


. He could. not speak for a long time. Both were silent, and it is. 


possible that the bridge bore a reasonably heavy weight of feeling. But 
at last he was aroused from his revery. 


For she moved. Mr. Basil Howth moved alsd. He stood up, and ' 


looked at her, even then taking in her wonderful beauty, in a bewildered 
way. : 
“TI suppose I ought to go away,” he said. “Do you think [ 
ought? We have been good friends, and—it is rather hard on a man 
to lose all at once.” ; 

They looked at each other, and Elizabeth hesitated. She had ng 
thought of his going before, and she became gradually conscious ¢@ 
faint regret. The bridge would be pulled down to-morrow, and ai 
would be over, and different. She held out her hand, with a little, 
desolate, half-smile. 

“Yes,” she said, “:we have been good friends. And we are rather 
a lonely couple. Don’t go.” 

Having remarked that he did not go just at that time, or in fact for 
several weeks, there is really small need to say much more to an intelli- 
gent public. But this I will add, that after Terese Defarge had been 
. Lady Dysart for a year, on the occasion of a dinner-party given in the 
much-improved rooms at the Court, the goddess was present, wondrous 
in her ladyship’s gifts of black velvet and pearls, and attended by Mr. 
Basil Howth. 

“There is in Elizabeth,” said the younger Lady Dysart to her hus- 
band, “a kind of moon-like splendor,—white, slow-moving, and stately. 
She is wonderful to look at. And did I tell you, Roger, that she is 
going to marry Basil Howth, and that Major Ponsonby approves, be- 
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cause she is ‘a young person of family,’ which I, you know, was not? ~~ 
—with a smile. 





